







ANf'IKNT (.KNTIl.ITV ANU KIOKEIIN 
Ol't'LK.NCE. 

J IIA11 bi'iMi absent fioiii my Inniic 
nearly two years; and, liaviii}; snine 
business tn ilrrall^'e witli iiiy baiiUer, 1 
look tlie uihaiit.i^r ■ of a fine iiioinin;^ to 

ride to tin? eoniity-tou n ol (I -, from 

wbieb my residenee is distant about ten 
miles, 'j'be sun sliono bri"bliy; tbe 
air, tliniin'b uo'.d, was eleai .ind biaein^ ; 
,and I have seldom felt myself in better 
liealtb or s[iiiits tban tvbeii I alr^bted 
from my borsi* iit tbe bouse of'I'rneman, 
niv haulier, and (I may add^ my Iriend. 
llis ebaiaetiM' is most bonoi,il>le and 
n|>iio)it, and be is oenei.dt\ esteemed 
in tin* iieii> idionriemd. IV ben be bad 
e.tnied on In.^iness foi many _\e.irs as .i 
tiiereer .Old di.,j.ei, \nl|i sin ii siiei';'S> as 
to aeijiiite o{iiiieiiee, lie iiireiiil into 
|)aitner^liij» in tbe eomily-b.ndi. .i^id is 
nuu' at tbe bead of the linn. Mis nian- 
ii( I's, tiione), not II til I'd, aie Iaised tar 
above inl^aiity; Ins mind is bi.er.il, 
and Ins )inise is evei open to tbe elafins 
of distress. Mis uite is a handsimie 
wimiaii, eiiii ai:;'ire4il)le in ber ile|ioil- 
inenl and liebiivionr; and to Ins family, 
consisting'of a son and tivo daiieblers, 
be lias f;iven an exeelleiit eiliiration. 
While bis st\le oflivin» is juilieiintsly 
consistent ivitli bis iveallli, be carifnlly 
avoids any ajipear.inee tif paiade, and 
all affectation of splendor. 

After 1 had transacted the business 
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on wliieli i eaiiie, a)td I lad been satisfied 
that I bad a very considerable balance 
in my l,i\or, I uas taUiii" my le.ive; 
blit 'j'riieiiiau uoiild by no means allow 
me to depart so soon. Y.ini iyiist(said 
lie^ come nji stairs, aijil taRe some re- 
Ireslnneiit; our>liiiiVlieon isonthe table; 
one o'cloeb istlietime ; ami bytbathour 
I always fiel myself tub rably ready for 
it. Wo do not dine before liie; but I 
aifciirc yon we do not iiiiiUe it so late 
from .in_i attempt at fasliioii; for, when 
we ke|il a shop,wealuays dined atone; 
but, as oiir liMiik is la^' open inilil tour. 

It •;ires me. time to .s- ul,. eveiy tbiiii>, 
■iiid to sit down eoniloi(ably to dinner, 
knowiiit; til,It business is tlieiilaiiieliided 
fill tiied.ii, and tbal i have nothing to 
do lint III e!ijii\ myself w itb my family.” 
U’e noa eiioiwl the I'oiiiii, in wbicli 
weie Ills w il.'.iiid daii^bieis, iiiid ]iailook 
of liie I'l )ii",|i,nrnts of .i weli-slocki'd 
table. - 'I'.'i- Miiiliiio' faces ariiiind me, 
and toe ill ally webomel reeciveil, yavc 
/esl In I .1 r_v Allin;;'; and I felt iny heart 
ilil,lie Willi iTIeininK*, to'•ee tin' ojiiiicnce 
anil I'oiiitoit that were ili'|il,iyed around 
me,—the rewaidsof a life of industry 
and in1e;;iity. ;V(lei a little General 
ebaf, .\ir^. '1 rneinan eni|iiii'ed wlietber 1 
liiid lai, ly I'lilleil on iiiy friends the As* 
piiials. 1 leplieil that 1 bad not li.id an 
iippoituiiitV Ilf seeiii:; tbem .siiici'niy 
return, liift ]ii]rpo-,il Ci.llin;; on tbem 
that riiornli‘>1 w isli,”said she, “that 
you would eiideavoui to (ind out how 
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we have offended them; for I uni sure me that we ari unfortunate in giving 
that they have taken a strong dislike to offence when wi^ only meant to give 
us. 1 would wish to|how them every pleasure, and they now do not speak 
mark of resj)ect; for I never can forget to us when wc meet.” 
that in the life-time of their father, and 1 promised fti do my hest to discover 
when my hushand and I kept a shop, the caiisij of tlieir hostility, took my 
they .were kind and liberal customers tut leave, and ^valked^rectlv to the resi- 
us; and, when the ladies drove into the deuce of ijie Aspiiials. Tlie door was 
town, they would come to our house, opened to me hy their onlyiflrfiMidant, 
and were never above speaking to me in a sallow upright damsel of about fifty ; 
the kinilest and most affable maimer, she hud in better days been the vvaitiii’g- 


1 wenty years have made a great diffe¬ 
rence in their situation, as well as in 
ours. You know that, wlien their father 
died, he left them very small fortunes; 
and, us they ijuitted the hull when their 
brother and his wife came to reside at 
it, they could only afford to take a very 
small house here, where they live iifta 
very cnconomical manner, witlfonly one 
female servant. My situation has been 
much more changed. From the excel¬ 
lent character and unwearied inil»stry of 
iny dear husband, he has been enabled 
to place iTio in a ranl^ of life very dill’e- 
rent from that to which I could formerly 
have aspired; he can afford to keep se¬ 
veral servants, and to give me the com¬ 
fort of a carriage, witliout the slightest 
imprudence, or the least injury to th<‘ 
future prospects of his children ; hut, if 
I know myself, I have never presumed 
at all u])un this. 1 think it due to 
myself ami niy huslumd, not to he mean 
or cringing to any one ; and, at the same 
time, 1 avoid the munif^lation of that 
pride and arrogance wliich wealth too 
frequently engeuibirs. I have always 
behaved with the greatest respeet to 
those whom 1 know to he my superiors 
hy birth and education, and I have par¬ 
ticularly shewn marked deference to the 
Misses Aspinal, because they have sunk 
in the world as I have rjsen. Pray, Sir, 
ask them in what we liavo offended ; 
for they will hardly deign even to return 
the courtesies of myself or my daugh¬ 
ters. Wc have never presumed to ex¬ 
pect them to visit us; 1^1 last year, 
when my husband was niayvr, wc knew 
that the usual feast would he attended 
by many of the country families of tlic 
first respectability, and 1 ventured to 
suggest the expediency of sending 
tickets to the Misses Aspinal ; hut they 
were leturned with a verbal message 
that there must have been some mistake, 
as they could nut possibly 4iave been 
intended for them. Other trifling cir¬ 
cumstances have occurred to convince 


maid of her ladies .it tlie hall, and, on 
the reverse of tlieir fortune, had still 
preferred their serviee to the cli.ince of 
.seeking a precarious situation el.->e- 
whcri', and was now acting in tlie triple 
c.ip.icity of cook, chamliermaiil, and 
waiter. She usliered me up stairs to 
the Indies; their room was very small, 
.and tlie furniture W'orse for w'car ; hut 
tlie apartment w'as decorated with a 
few remnants of former state, hronght 
from tlieir original residence ; portr.iits 
of sundry relatives hung on the w.ills, 
some miniatures and liaiidsome jars or¬ 
namented the chimney-piece, and one 
side of the room was completely filled 
lip by a painting of the ladies them¬ 
selves, taken when they were cliildreii, 
fat, rosy, and smiling, who were repro 
seiited in tlie act of tying, round the 
neck of a favorite hinih, a garland of 
flowers, fresh ami blooming as them¬ 
selves. Most striking was the contrast 
of tlie picture to tlie originals, as they 
presented themselves at the muineiit I 
entered;—pale, thin, and melancholy; 
their countenances exhibited tlie traits 
of disappointment and spleen, and a 
wretched half-starved cat, w'ho reposed 
on a faded velvet nig on which were the 
family arms cmhi.izoned in tarnishiul 
gold and colored chenille, olfered a 
marked dissimilarity to the plump and 
happy-looking pet of their childhood. 
Tliey^seemed very glad to see me, for 
wc had alivays been on friendly terms ; 
and, offering me a scat by the very 
small fire, at the same time oiiserving 
tliaA it was uneoininonly warm for the 
season, tltcy reciuested me to take some 
refrushinent. 1 declined it, assuring 
them that I had already taken as much 
us I wished.—“ Oli!” said Miss Lu- 
cretia, “ I believe luncheons are com¬ 
pletely out of fashion; for the medical 
yien liave now ascertained that nearly 
all our illnesses arise from eating too 
much and too frequently; but, as we 
breakfast early, and do not dine before 
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six o'clock, we generally take some¬ 
thing in that long fhterval. 1 begged 
that 1 might not interrupt them;—the 
bell was rung, and, on lUartha’s appear¬ 
ance, “ Some refreshment, but Air. 
Medley will not take any,*’ was tliej 
order given. 'Im* inaief quickly re- 
eiifeltwith a large silver salver, 
containing two hcauliful plates of an¬ 
tique china, on which were placed two 
small crusts of bread, and a splendid 
cut-glass decanter iilied with mere water. 
'I'his 1 found was the usual srf-out 
at two o’clock, and I therefore was not 
sorry that 1 liatl previously paid my 
respc’cts to more snhslantial fare. 

1 now said to the laoies, “It is a 
long time since I have seen you; 1 have 
been a great traveler, siiu-e w<‘ last met; 
I h.ive much to tell you, and shall be 
glad to hear news of all my filends in 

-, Pray tell me how they are 

all going on; some changes must hav'e 
taken place in the course of two years, 
and I have been nearly that time absent.” 
—“ tdtanges, indeed !” replied AJiss 
Aspinal, drawing herself up with an 
air of gri'at dignity, “ wi: hardly can 
recognise the neighbourhood for the 
satin- that it used to be;—we have so 
muiiv upstarts, so many newly bectmn* 
rich,'that the society is totally dilferent; 
and 1 am sorry to say that those who, 
from ancieiil family and good education, 
ought to know ht-tter, actually' encour¬ 
age these mushroom gentry', by accept¬ 
ing invitations to their vulgar parlies, 
and inviting tlicin in return. You can 
never now be sure, when you go to a 
dinner or a rout, wbotlier you may not 
meet some one who has been a trades¬ 
man, or has married a tradesinaii’s 
daughter; and I really expi-et, if 
things go on in this way inueh longer, 
that 1 shall he placed at a dinner-table 
next to my shoeimdier, or cut ifl at a 
rubber of whist with my butcher or niy 
baker,”—“ Nay,” said 1 smiling, “ not 
quite so bad as that cither ; but whj^t is 
the behaviour of the mushroom gentry 
yo» speak of? for you know 1 am so 
little at home, that 1 am almost a 

stranger to the politics of C-. 

lly the way, now we are on the 
subject of the noxiveaux riches, bow 
lias niy friend Trueman contrived to 
oflend you ? I am sure it was not tHte 
wisii or intention of him or his family 
to do so; but they seem to tbiuk that 
they have given you some cause of of¬ 
fence undcsigneillv'.—“ Trueman ("said 


Miss Lucretia in a voice amounting 
almost to a serram) and his family are 
our principal oR^ections to the place, and 
in fact will be the means of our quitting 
it.—“ Let me,” said I, “ know the par¬ 
ticulars, and perhaps I may be so for¬ 
tunate as to explain matters and make 
peace between you.'I—“ Never,” said 
Aliss Lucretia; “ but you shall hear. 
Y'ou know tiiat the house which U'C now 
occupy, and in which vve have resided 
ever since vve left the hall, belongs, with 
several of the adjoining ones, to this 
Trueman ; we took it for the remainder 
of a long lease, and at a very low rent; 
this ami the other leases have all fallen 
in within these few iiiuiiths, and to the 
Ipnants in general 'J'rueiiiaii has given 
notice tiiut lie will raise their rents con¬ 
siderably, or expect them to put the 
houses into perfect repair; but, on our 
sending our solicitor to know on what 
terms vve were to remain in ours, lie said 
it was not his intention to nialcc any de¬ 
mands on us; on*tlie contrary, he was 
willing to ]mt the house in repair at his 
own expence, and to grant us a new 
lease at the original rent,”—“Let me 
uiidcrstaiiil you,” saiil I; “ do you 
UK an to say that you are o/fended with 
him because lie haswo^ r.iised yourrent?” 
—“Certainly,” said she, and 1 wonder 
that you do not see the alfair in the same 
light. Is it for Triieiiian, a creature of 
yesterday, a ^lan whom we remember 
coming to the liall to receive the amount 
of his bill, and gh^to take cold meat 
and ale in the liouseUeejier’s room—is 
tills upstart to presume to confer an ob¬ 
ligation oil an .Aspinal, descended in a 
right line from a liaron wlio came over 
with William of N'uriiiaiidy ? We are 
sunk low, it is true, hut 1 trust not so 
low as to subffiit to that disgrace.”— 
“ Aly dear lady,” said I, “you really 
see this matter in a wrong poiiitof view*. 
There could be no iiiteiitioit on the jiurt 
of Trueman hut to do an act of kind¬ 
ness; and, he failed in the manner, it 
was want of judgement, nut of respect 
or ilcference, both wliiidi, 1 know, he 
feels tuvv'ard yon.”—“ That is not all,” 
said the other sister ; “ we could easily 
hear imperliiience, if lie shewed ft 
toward us, hut we cannot allow hi.s pre¬ 
sumptuous civilities. He lately received 
a prescntjif a large turtle, which was 
dressed at the principal inn here, when 
he gave a dinner to a large party of iiicti; 
and would you believe it? when vve 
were standing near tlie window, con 
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versing witli u titled hidy, w'c* perceived 
a man crossing the street to niir house, 
laden with what we dbneeived to be a 
large urn designed for a funeral moiiu* 
ment; and Martha instantly came in, 
saying that Mr. Trueman iiad sent his 
respectful compliments, and had taketi* 
the liberty of sending us a tureen of the 
turtle. I had hardly breath left to de- 
sire that the man would tahe it bach, 
and s;iy we m‘ver toiiclnul any such thing. 
Anotlier rime he sent one of his little 
girhs witli a pine-apple, which she said 
her pajni had just rut: imagine a pine 
to ns, who have eaten tlierri at the iiall 
made into fritter'! they'have sent us 
wliat they <'idl<-d early'eucumln r-., at a 
season in which our s< rvanis at tlie hajl 
might have laid them slewed if^they liad 
chosen it. In sliort, there would lie no 
end to rny story, if I sliould tell you all 
the ways in wliieh we aie mortilied ami 
annoyed bv them.”—“ Ves,” eoiftimied 
the other sister, “ and (wli.it is w m st of 
all) they have c:)nlrj,v'eil to g.a invited 
every wlierc ; we meet th"m .it the first 
houses in the plai;e, .ind every'one seems 
blinded hy their rieiies to the defects of 
their manners and the lowness of tiieir 
origiii.—I was at our milliner's not long 
since, and saw lliree Legliorii bonnets 
of the finest te.\ture, trimmed very ele¬ 
gantly; 1 ashed the price; ‘four guineas 
and a half eacli’ was the reply of the 
girl who was attending to my orders. 

‘ Four guineas and a h.ilf^for a hoiinet!’ 
said I, ‘it is shameful, and is more tlian 
I ever did or evei^vill give for one.’— 

‘ 1 dare say'. Ma’am’—s.iid the girl with 
a sneer,—‘ that these bonnets are for 
Mrs. Trueman and her daiigliters, and 
they have peiisse.s of _gro.v ilc JS'nples, 
the mahing of whieli will eonie to ten 
guineas each.’—Anotliei'iLime, lliehiUcli- 
er having neglected our’ orders be¬ 
cause Mrs. Trueiiian liad given sonic 
immediately afterwards to a liigber 
amount, Martha scolded the boy for 
making us wait so long, :.nd said, an¬ 
grily, ‘ Do you not know tile dillVrence 
between serviiijj the Truem.ans or the 
Aspinals?’—‘Yes,’ siiid tlie fellow with 
a vulgar grin, ‘ 1 think 1 do, for Mr. 
Trueman’s weekly bills are about five 
guineas, while your ladies' bills arc 
not above five shillings.’—This will 
just siilhce to give you some idea of 
our annoyances iiere, and wtT arc very 
glad that you have called to-day; for, as 
you have seen most parts of England, 
you may peiliaps assist us with your 


advice in the choice of a residence. 
You know our situation ; we have but 
a limited income, and we cannot hear to 
be obliged to (associate with and indeed 
submit to persons who, from the mere 
cirriimst.ifice of tbcw being wealtliV, 
think that ffiey haw a right to place 
themselves on a par uith us. ^Ba*h has 
heen suggested to ns as a desirahle 
resideni'e : what i.s j'oiir opinion ot it i 
—” 1 should think,” said I, ” tliat 13uth 
might suit you very well; you will 
there meet with many ladies similarly 
situated, and J think I can en.snre you 
against any' of tlie annoyaiiee.s which 
yon h.ivi' just particularised, inasmuch 
as 1 do not think tliat there is a l.nidlord 
in IS.ilh who uill volnnt.irily offer to 
continue you in h<s house at .i low rent, 
u lien he could oitt.iiii a higher otic, 
and 1 till not tliiiik tiuit you ivill meet 
with any one there who mil otfeu.l you 
hy pieseiils of tuitle, j.iiii-.ijiples, or 
e.ifly’eucumheis.’’—“I s'-e,” s.iid .Miss 
Aspin.il with some eniulioii, “ that you 
are ktiigliiiig at us; you e.imiot eiitei 
into oiii feelings.’'- Indeed” said I, 
“ you .irt* niist.iken ; lint I will tell yon 
eaiulidty that with these feelings you 
uill iioi he iiapiiy any where. Allow 
me to observe tluit you have been to 
blame; you have shut yourselves up (if 
1 m.iy so evpress it) in a world td’your 
own, and have not marked the elianges 
that h,ive taken place around you. In a 
commeieial country this must always 
he the case; and it has heen most 
especially so during the last twenty or 
thirty years in England. Our ances¬ 
tors, you know, lived in feudal great¬ 
ness, and supjiorted numerous vassals, 
over whom their power was absolute. 
That pow’cr passed away, although our 
country gentry long retained a very con¬ 
siderable degiee of dignity and import¬ 
ance sii their neighbonrb’oods. In onr 
own times, tlie great increase of our 
commerce, and the improvcinciits in our 
manufactures, have raised hundreds to 
immense w'ealtb, while different causes 
have diminisbed the opulence of the 
landed proprietors. I remember the 
time when a country gentleman of an¬ 
cient lineage would have thought him¬ 
self degraded by an alliance with the 
family of a Loudon merchant; but 1 
have lived to see these merchants the 
companions of rank, of title, and even 
of royalty itself, 'riic merchant held 
himself above the manufacturer, and the 
latter looked down on the shopkeejier: 
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hut tin* full liili’ of coninierce mil!) ra- 
pully on, and in its bourse s\vt'i‘])s ulf 
ivraith from sonic and brings it to 
others; and one rank approaches so 
nearly to another that the shades and 
deg’rees are scarci^’’ perceptible. Yon 
do not view all tlire with ir liberal eye. 
Yon niifjlit to rejoice in the prosperity 
of indi\ idiials, as much as in that of the 
roitntr\, and to observe, wifli pleasure, 
that, by our free and liap]iy eonstitntiun, 
no man is prevented from aspiring to 
the highest situations either in the 
church or the state.—Dejiend ujion it, 
that, where tlieie exists no drawback 
from dishonorahli! eonduet, or gross 
vulgarity ot manners, wealth will be a 
|)assport even into polished society. 
The time is gone by whe’. the pedi¬ 
gree of <i man was en(|uired into before 
he could he asked to dinner, and w hen 
liow' many (|uurterings his coat of arms 
contained was a more freijnent ijnestion 
than how many servants or horses he 
kept. Talent too, of almost any sort, 
is a sutlieient introduction now to the 
very first society ; and any one w'ho 
shoiihl enijuire into the genealogy of 
a poet, a novelist, or an able critic, 
would be as much laughed at as the 
blockhead wlio asked whether the 
Walter Scott of whom every body 
spoke was of the linn of Scott and iSIac- 
taggart of Paisley, or as the m<in who, 
when he observed, at a public meeting 
in Ireland, a lady surrounded by gen¬ 
tlemen all eager for her notice, asked 
who she was, and, on being informed 
that it was the celebrated IMiss Edge- 
worth, cxeldimed, “ (Celebrated ! oh 
then, 1 suppo.se, she ha.s a very large 
fortune. Is her money in the funds or 
lias she landed property?’—I will con¬ 
cede so far to your prejudices, Mi.s.s Lii- 
cretia, as to acknow’lege that both these 
worthies were not ot genteel birth or 
Iiigh origin. Education, you will say, 
will always make a difference in indi¬ 
viduals, let their wealth be what it wiy ; 
and this is true ; but recollect also that 
the frequency of a good edncatioii has 
also encreased in the same proportion, 
and the young people who have grown 
np around us, have received, in conse¬ 
quence of the opulence of their parents, 
acquirements, uccomplisliments, and 
manners, that raise them to an equal 
footing with any other persons. Let 
a girl he placed at a good school, and 
a liberal salary paid with her, and she 
will ho taught as well, and piofit as 


ninc]i by instruction, as the daughter of 
a nobleman; money has enabled her 
parents to look up to a higher rank in 
society, and education has qualified her 
to appear to advantage in it. Do not 
^hercfiire make yourselves wretched bv 
perpetually recurring to days wiiicli 
iii.iy never return, hut rather look to 
wliiit is yet in your power. You may 
ensure respect from your neig-lihonrs by 
kindness and good-will; hut it will not 
he given to arrogance and contempt; 
they will feel their true position in so¬ 
ciety, Hiiil yon eammt push them from 
it, tiioiigli you maj' exclude yourselves, 
ami, shut up in .■jolitmle, may brood 
over faneieu evils ami aifront's, until 
ti^y assume the forms of real mis¬ 
fortune.—diet me have the ple.isure of 
being instnimenlal to a hettiT feeling 
on your parts; meet the 'rniemans at 
my hoj^.se, and loidv on them with un- 
prejndieed eyes; you will find the 
daughters modest, hidy-like and acrom- 
]di.siied.”—'J’hey*inay pridiahly ap¬ 
pear so,” said iMiss Aspinal, “ le/ir a we 
shall consider them so far worthy of 
our attention as to judge coolly of them ; 
hut w'c never have met tliat family any 
where voluntarily, and shall not begin 
now. All that yon have said may be 
very true ami verywi.se; but you have 
failed in convincing us, and in fact vi'e 
arc too tdd now to learn new habits and 
new oiiinions. d sliallcert.iinlyadvi.se 
my sister to decide on a removal to 
Datfi; we siiall nut Uieii be so sur¬ 
rounded by vulgar opulenee, nor be so 
annoyed by disgusting plenty and good 
liiing as we are here. J am told that, in 
Jhith, a little tea is the only refreshment 
rcq'iired at their entertainments, and 
that, with respect to dress, it is consi¬ 
dered as an insfimec of iiiaitvais ton to 
he expensively attired; 1 therefore 
think we shall make up our minds soon 
to remove thither. 'I'lie worst of it is, 
that it is a long journey, and wc have 
been little uyfti to tr.ivelirig since we 
left the hull; for, having been always 
aecnstoined to four horses, we have 
nut liked to move in an inferior man¬ 
ner.”—‘‘In that respect,” said I, “you 
may at least be uccommoduted in your 
own way; 1 can tell you how you may 
get to ‘ Ifatii, with four much finer 
horses than jtver your father had to his 
carriage.”—“ But that,” said Miss Lu- 
cietia, “will be terribly expensive.”— 
“ Not at all,” said I ; “ the fare of the 
stage is by no means iinreasoriahle.”— 
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“The stage!” screamed out both the 
ladies.—“Mr. Medl<y,” said Miss As- 
pinal with the color mounting to her 
cheeks, and tears in her eyes, “ you 
surely arc mad; I would rather walk 
barefooted every step of the way, thaf» 
disgrace myself by being seen in such a 
conveyance. Wlio on earth, do you 
suppose, would ever visit us in Hath, if 
we were known to have entered it in 
such a vehicle?—“ In truth,” said I, 
rising to take leave, “ 1 am unfortunate 
in my proposals this morning; but 1 
beg leave to observe, that you have not 
attended to the iiuprovemcnts which 
have taken place. Stages were for¬ 
merly heavy unwieldy machines, with a 
huge basket behind, drawn by f-mr 
sorry hacks, and filled by »■ very infe¬ 
rior description of persons. Now, on 
the contrary, they are well-built and 
handsomely-appointed carriage^, drawn 
by some of the finest horses in the king¬ 
dom, and the outside passengers are fre- 
qucntly gentlemenlV and sometimes men 
of rank and fashion, liut, us I have 
other visits to make, 1 shall not at pre¬ 
sent dwell on this topic.’* 1 then de¬ 
parted, and htdieve tiiat 1 have not 
gained ground in the favor of the ladies 
by speaking truth to them ; for advan¬ 
cing age parts reluctantly with preju¬ 
dices of any kind, and self-love and 
self-conse(]ucnce adhere 4. to us mure 
firmly than any utherafeelings; and to 
be beaten out ot' the last strung hold of 
pride and imagined importance is not 
pleasant; nor will the friend meet with 
much gratitude who opens uiir eyes, 
when tlie result is only, that we shall 
see our own faults and deficiencies, and 
the merits and advantages of our neigh¬ 
bours, in a mure prominent point of 
view'. 


VES AND NO ; a Tale of the Day. 

This novel we liav^' .already intro¬ 
duced to our readers; but its merit 
entitles it to a more extended notice. 
It is superior to Matilda, the other 
novel of lord Normanby, and proves 
that he is rather above 

“ The mob of gentlciiieii w ho write witii ease." 

It affords a correct view of fashionable 
manners, and contains spirited sketches 
of characters and incidents. 

The story opens at a country inn, at 
which its tw'o heroes (Germain and 
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Oakley) have just alighted, and where 
the peculiarities of each are immedi¬ 
ately brouglit into action.—“One of 
the travellers liad thrown himself upon 
a ino.st uninviting sofa, and, if his pre¬ 
sent portion could >for a moment have 
been mistaken for repose, it aifordi’d 
the most concinsivc evidence of the 
dislocating discomforts of the hack 
cliaise, after which it was considered a 
welcome change. His companion con¬ 
tinued pacing the small apartment to 
stretch his legs,—an unnecessary task, 
as, compass-like, two strides measured 
its limits backwards and forwards. On 
the next app<‘arance of a waiter, loaded 
with writing-boxes, dressing-cases, SiC., 
he repeated liis former order in a more 
authoritative tone—“I’ake away these,” 
(with a conteiuptiious intonation,) “ and 
bring wax candles.” This order evi¬ 
dently excited the attention of the 
wait(‘r toward him who gave it, the 
idea of a hack post-chaise being gener¬ 
ally eonneeted ill the mind of the knight 
of the napkin with such gregarious 
animals as little bu^'s going to school 
with a single guinea fur pocket-money, 
or briefless barristers going the circuit 
without tlie remotest hope even of that 
single guinea. Hastening to execute 
the first part of the command, the scru¬ 
tiny which be still continued of him 
from whom he received it, prevented 
tliat perpendicular precision whicli could 
alone rentier the removal of the culprit 
“mutton-fats” perfectly inoHcnsivc.— 
And Boots, laden with portmanteaus 
and traveling-bags, meeting them on 
the threshold of the door, the gentle 
zephyrs by whicli he was accompanied 
causeil their sudden extinction, and 
carried back their odour as far as the 
upturned nostrils of tlie gentleman on 
the sofa, who bud Intliertu taken no 
part in tlie arrangement.—‘ So like you, 
Germain 1’ lie exclaimed, as he started 
up.—‘ What’s like me,’ replied the 
gther, laughing, ‘an awkward waiter, 
ora nasty smell?’—‘No—that restless 
vanity which gives yon such an un¬ 
healthy craving fur the good word of all 
alike who cross your path, however 
unimportant or worthless their opinion 
may be. You could not bear that even 
in an inn you sliould be confounded 
with the common herd, and were impa¬ 
tient to bny distinction at the price of a 
pair of wax candles. Tliis is what is 
so like you—‘ seeking the bubble rc- 
]>utdtion even in a tcaiter’s mouth.’ 


Yes and No. 
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“This tirade w’as home by the other 
with un imperturbable placidity, which 
habitual cxptM'ieiire ot‘ the like must 
have joined with constitutional j^uod- 
hnniuur to produce. ‘ Al y Wear Oakley,’ 
he replied, ‘ d<» for once diop ^Jie cynic 
this last iiifrht; reu\jj)ber, though con¬ 
stant fellowship has given you the right 
to say whatever you plejo'C to me, that 
our complete separation is about to take 
away your power of doing so; and I 
would fain hope that some little regret 
at what the future will deprive you of, 
might soften the exerci.se ol the ])rivih‘gc 
tlic past has given ytin.’ 

“ He paused a moment; and ()aklej', 
who really liked him bettei than any 
one else in the w«>rld, seeming sileneed 
by this appeal, and not showing any 
inclination to resume his attack, (ier- 
inain continued :—‘ Besides, I really 
don’t see buw' the no very uncommon 
peculiarity of preferring wax caudles to 
tallow, should subject (Uie to have one’s 
whole cliaractcr dissected.’—‘ (ierniaiii,’ 
resumed Oakley, (juietly, but almost 
.solemnly, 'you have alluded to our 
long fellowsliip through boyhood and 
youth; you are right in having dune 
so, for the kindly feelings which that 
has ripened, will, 1 trust, long survive 
our present separation ; when, had it 
been the kindred ties of cousinship 
alone which coupled our names, the 
black coat on the hack of the one, for 
the death of the other, would probably 
have first reminded the survivor that 
the deceased had ever existed, /’’or as 
difl’enmt us our chaiMCters, are likely to 
be our ]n]r.suits. Indeed, so strange to 
me seem all professions of regard, that 
I may as well resume a tone of repr*)of, 
or you will already he uiiahle to reco¬ 
gnise your old friend. But cull it by 
what name you like, it is sincere regard 
for you which induces me to tell ^ou 
once again, (lermain, that you have a 
most unhappy facility ot character 
which will lead you to spend your 
fortune in acquiring things you duift 
want, and waste your time in doing 
things you don't like; and that, in 
over-anxiety for other people’s appro¬ 
bation, you will soon forfeit your 
own.’ 

‘However I may feel convinced I am 
in the right, I never could gel the better 
of the argument with you; perhaps 
that very quality which you call faci¬ 
lity (meaning weakness), and which I 
call candour, predisposes me, whilst I 


am listening to you, to acknowlege 
there is some truth in what you are 
saying, and your firmness of character, 
which some might mistake for obstinacy, 

{ revents your ever yielding a tittle.— 
lilt 1 will put it fairly to yon, whether 
Aiy one would have suppo.sed the senti¬ 
ments you have just uttered, to he those 
of a young man of one-and-twenty, and 
whether you think it was any advantage 
at that age to hav'e acquired the cha¬ 
racter you did last month at Paris, 
wliere, as we w’ere always seen together, 
tliey eompared us to English summer 
weather. I was the smiling sunshiny 
inoriiiug, and you were the cold cloudy 
evening that follovveil.*’ 

The other personages who figure in 
these pages, are well sketched, parti¬ 
cularly lorfl Rockington, a misanthrope 
to whom life has been a burthen for 
twenty years, and who hails the ap¬ 
proach m death with ecstatic pleasure. 
Ur has desired the attendance ut Oakley 
(to whom he bequeaths his property), 
and, after stating that the consuiiiniation 
he has so long sighed for is ut hand, 
continues thus: 

“ It was not merely to exhibit myself 
a common-place memento of mortality 
that 1 siiiiirnuned you here. 1 would 
will you heir to iny feelings, as 1 have 
done to my fortunes ; 1 would bequeath 
to you, not merely that wealth with 
which 1 have been wretched, but that 
experience witlT which you may be 
hufiuy. 1 would liavc you despise the 
world us I do now, not yield its easy 
victim us 1 once did. J would leave, 
as the best legacy this world can con¬ 
tain, the consciousness that flattery is 
hut the cloak of envy—confidence hut a 
preiiiiuiii for treachery—that riches are 
but the me^ns of purchasing disappoint¬ 
ment—and that fame is the mark set up 
by fools to be the sport of knaves.’ 

The best portrait in the work is tliat 
of Helen Alordaunt, an amiable hut un¬ 
fortunate girl.« While she is obliged to 
have recourse* to honest industry for a 
subsistence, she is watched and pursued, 
in carrying her little productions to a 
bazaar, by Germain and one who is his 
rival rather than friend.—“ As Helen, 
in hurrying abruptly on, turned a cor¬ 
ner, she almost ran against two gentle¬ 
men who w’ere standing in earnest con- 

* Ily tliis difference in the characters of the 
lirrnes.the title, Ves md JVo, was apparently aue- 
Kcsted. Eonr. 
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versatioii, and in whuiu, to her no small 
dismay, she recognised Fitzalbert and 
Uermain. Though ^ she had passed 
them before she was aware of this, and 
at first she hoped unobserved by them, 
yet she soon became conscious she was 
followed and (she fancied) known.-^ 
She was somewhat re-assured as to the 
last point, by hearing one say to the 
other, “ A beautiful lignre, by Jove!” 
in an audible whisper, just as they 
passed her. They then slackened their 
pace, and seemed determined that she 
should pass them again. She drew her 
veil closer and thicker over her face, 
and attempted to walk steadily by. 
She at first hoped and believed that 
they were no longer following, but !^on 
again she heafd tliein close behrnd, 
and talking in French to each other, 
evidently about her, though not so 
pointedly as to have been remarked by 
one ignorant of that language, which 
they no doubt supposed her to be. She 
could not bear the ^dea of being known, 
which she had no doubt would be the 
case, if she was traced to the bazaar; 
she therefore turned from it, sharp 
round a corner, in the direction of her 
own home, hurried her pace by degrees 
even to a run, and never looked beliind 
till she reached her own door. When 
she made this sharp turn, (icrmain held 
her other pursuer back by the arm, 
saying, ‘No, this will never do; it will 
be too marked ; beside^, 1 am sure y«)u 
are mistaken, and that we are a real an¬ 
noyance to her.’—‘Admirably acted, 
that’s all, and indeed so successfully, 
that even / feel my curiosity excited. 
Time was that the glimpse of a well- 
turned ancle, whether cased in silk or 
worsted, would have led me over half 
the'stiles in the counb-y ; b3t one lives 
to learn, and experience has taught rue 
this, that every woman who studiously 
conceals her face, has, depend upon it, 
derived from Daiiii* Nature very suffi¬ 
cient reasons for so dojfig. However, 
she is the best goer 1 evih- saw—thut I 
will say for her. I have a great mind 
to try whether she'll last.’—‘Stop I it’s 
past eight o’clock, and you are not ex¬ 
actly in a hunting dress for such a wild- 

goose chase’-pointing to ins Al- 

mack’s costume of the evening before, 
in which they had played all night.— 
‘ That’s very true—so gobd night to 
you, and good morning to her.’ 

“Helen meanwhile rushed up stairs 
to her own apartment, tlirew herself 
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upon the sofa, couching like a hunted 
h.ire, and, wiiilst her heart heat violently 
against her breast, listened anxiouslV 
for the dreaded sounds of pursuit; anef, 
though a fe^ minutes re-assured her 
upon thie point, in vain she attempted 
throughoubithe dats^o regain iier accus- 
tomea composure.” 

The characters of the two heroes, and 
of their occasional companion Fitzalbert, 
arc still farther elucidated in the follow'- 
ing extract.—“Oakley began to think 
that he had never been sufficiently in¬ 
dulgent to the natnr.il defects in the 
cliaracter of his early friend, who, on 
his part, had aUvays been very patient 
uudi r the much more annoying faults 
to which Oakley himself was subject. 
He had met Germain accidentally the 
day before, and the first advances he 
then made to a reconciliation, had been 
received with that cordiality which 
Germuin’s good-natured and placable 
disposition would have led one to ex¬ 
pect. Oakley had felt much happier 
since tills interview had taken place ; 
and a suhser|iient visit was intended, 
not only as a farther ])eace-offi ring, but 
us an advance townrii renewed intimacy. 
This amiable temper of mind was a 
little rnllled by finding Fitzalbert in 
the house. It is impossible to conceive 
any two men who had a more thorough 
dislike to each other. Fitzalbert, to be 
sure, on his side, was a pococurante in 
every thing, and scarcely troubled his 
head ahoni Oakley, when he w’as not, as 
he called it, oppressed with his pre¬ 
sence; hut it was observed that, when 
that was the case, his jokes fiowed less 
naturally, and there was more sharp¬ 
ness, w'itli less ease in his conversation. 
Oakley had a thorough contempt for the 
character of Fitzalbert, joined to a cer¬ 
tain dI call of his satire, w'hich did not 
tliejess exist, because he would never 
have acknowleged it, even to himself. 

“ Fitzalbert prepared to evacuate 
(retire) upon this irruption of his enemy. 
‘‘Then you are not for tenuis this riiorti- 
ing, eh, Germain ?’ said he. A strange 
idiM, at the instant, occurred to him, 
and he afterw’ards said that he could not 
account by w hut chain of thought it 
first struck his fancy. ‘ By the hye,’ he 
added, ‘ do you remember that devilish 
fine girl we gave chase to yesterday 
morning? I ahvays thought 1 had seen 
her before. Who do you think I really 
believe it was? You remember Helen 
Mordaunt, who u.sed to live with lady 
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Latimer. It was stupid of it!C not to 
know her at once. There is no mis¬ 
taking that air and figure when once 
seen. Tiie light springy walk too! No- 
body knew what had become of her. 1 
alvi'ays heard she was of a low family. 
Who knows but site may be vety come- 

al-ahler ^ * 

“ This was said carelessly, and with 
no other object than to annoy Oakley; 
and, with the view of watching its ef¬ 
fect, he advanced toward the mirrorot'cr 
the chimney-piece, and whilst still 
speaking, and apparently examining 
Germain’s dinner engagements, which 
stuck round the frame, he stoic a glance 
in the glass. Xlut the impending storm 
which he saw on Oakley’s brow was so 
much more formidable and threatening 
than he had expected, that his retreat 
was like that of a mifti who has no ob¬ 
jection to admire a tempest from a di¬ 
stance, but is not prepared unnecessarily 
to expose himself to its violence. He 
therefore w'ished Germain an abrupt 
good morning, at the same time, how¬ 
ever, whistling Di tanti palpiti with the 
most successful precision.” 

The mutual animosity of Oakley and 
b'itzalbcrt at lengtii impels them to a 
deadly combat. The fwiuer, who ha.s 
long Ibeen tlie lover of Helen, falls in 
the conflict, and receives a visit from the 
afilicted girl in his last moments. Hav¬ 
ing entered the house, “ she leaned, in 
passing, against the back of an arm¬ 
chair, when, with freezing horror, she 
perceived that one side of it was wet 
with blood. Ilcvolting thence, her eye 
wandered unconsciously to the table, 
where the pistols had been carelessly 
thrown, and the whole dreadful cata¬ 
strophe rushed at oiicc upon her mind. 
When, by the exertion of the most ex¬ 
traordinary self-command, slie had .so 
far recovered as to attempt entering 
Oakley’s room, she beheld him stretehed 
on the bed, bis eyes half closed, bis 
countenance (which was naturally pale) 
little altered. She dropped gently on 
her knees by the side of bis bed, and, 
taking bis band in lier’s, bathed it with 
tears.—‘ Helen, sweet Helen!’ mur¬ 
mured Oakley, and words of comfort 
were rising to his lips; but, when he 
looked at the orphan girl, and recol¬ 
lected that be w'as all in all to her, the 
balf-formedjpbrase of consolation choked 
him, as he felt that such attempt would 
be a mockery to the desolation of her 
heart, and he could only feebly and in- 

VOL. IX. 


distinctly repeat, ‘Poor—poor Helen!’ 
—He never spoke more: and, when lord 
Latimer came, hiiving in vain sought 
Helen elsewliere, lie found her sense¬ 
less on the dead body of her lover; and, 
when returning consciousness brought 
% knowlegc of the events that had 
blasted her happiness for ever, the dis¬ 
traction that tollow'ed, rendered her 
recovery from that death-like swoon a 
thing which it was doubtful whether her 
friends durst rejoice at.” 


THE STORY OF LADY CATHARINE GREY, 

from JVeeie's Romance of History, 

The beautiful sister of the unfortu- 
nalf lady Jauc Grey was privately mar¬ 
ried to the«earl of Hertford, son of the 
equally-uiifurtunatc duke of Somerset, 
llcaring that a sou was the fruit of that 
connection which liad inflamed both her 
persouaf and political jealousy, the 
queen summoned the countess to appear 
before her.—“Being so nearly her 
kinswoman, she resolved, in the first 
instance, to grant her a private audience, 
us well to show her own apparent gra- 
ciotisncss and condescension, as to gra¬ 
tify the real malice and tyranny of her 
nature. She was holding her court in 
the Tower of London at the time that 
her unfortunate cousin was introduced 
to her; and seated on a chair uT state 
in a small prijate chamber, and sur¬ 
rounded by a few of her most confi¬ 
dential counsellors and maids of ho¬ 
nor, she received the trembling culprit, 
who (folloned by a single female at¬ 
tendant, bearing the new-born infant in 
her arms) entered and threw herself at 
the queen’s feet. 

‘Pardon! gracious madam, pardon!’ 
said the lady •Catharine.—* Pardon, 
woman!’ reiterated Elizubctli; * darcst 
thou ulTend the ears of a virgin queen 
with a petition for pardon for a crime 
so odious? By God’s head ! we could 
sooner have ] 2 Adoned an offence against 
our own crown and dignity than the 
crime of dishonoring tlic royal blood 
ill thy veins. You must go to tlie 
dungeons of this fortress, madam, and 
there learn to cool your hot blood, and 
by prayer and penitence, and the perusal 
of such holy works as I shall take care 
ubundantly^to supply you with,^cnow 
how to bear that life of captivity to 
which you are now irrevocably doomed.’ 
—‘Say not so, great queen,’ said Ca- 
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tharine; * the princess Elizabetli once 
passed some months of wearisome cap* 
tivity at WoodstocU;—let her think of 
the horrors which will attend & life so 
spent in the Tower of London.’— 
‘Peace, saucy madam!’ said the queen; 
‘when Elizabeth commits your crimeL, 
she must learn to bear your punishment. 
Away with her to her dungeon, and let 
her congratulate herself that, instead of 
her limbs being conBned in the Tower, 
her guilty head is not exhibited on its 
walls.’—‘It cannot be,’ said Catharine, 
‘that my royal cousin means to execute 
her threats. Here, here, great queen,’ 
she added, taking her infant in her’arms 
and approaching Elizabeth, ‘is one, 
whose beauty and innocence will plead 
my cause with an eloquence to w^ich 
thy kind and princely heaVt will not 
feil to listen.’—‘ Aw'ay with her I’ shout- 
ed the queen in a voice of thunder, as 
with an expression of disgust sk.e turned 
away from the child. ‘ Yet ah !’ she 
added, as the smi^e upon the infant's 
features caught her eye, and her lip 
quivered, and her cheek turned pale, 

‘ surely I have seen features that resem¬ 
ble tliesc. Tell me, I charge thee, wo¬ 
man, ere I revoke that mercy which de¬ 
clared that thy life should be spared, 
who is the father of thy child ?’ —‘ And 
wherefore,’ said Catharine, ‘ should I 
conceal his name, when that name de¬ 
signates all that is good and brave and 

g enerous,—Edward StPj'inour, carl of 
fertford.’—‘God of my fathers!’ ex¬ 
claimed Elizabeth, lifting up her hands 
and eyes to Heaven, and compressing 
her lips, while her cheek grew pale as 
marble, and large heavy drops poured 
down from her brow. ‘Said 1, my 
lords, that her life should not be for¬ 
feited ?’—* Even so, njadam,’ said W.il- 
singham, bowing reverently; ‘ your 
royal word is pledged.’—‘ Wretch !’ 
exclaimed Elizabeth; ‘ could not thy 
own vile passions be gratified, without 
corrupting the noblest a^ most accom¬ 
plished cavalier in uiy court? Could 
none but Seymour be made the accom¬ 
plice of thy infamy.’—‘Madam,’ said 
Catharine proudly, ‘although a queen 
speaks, the names neither of Seymour 
nor of Grey must be branded W’ith in¬ 
famy.’—‘ Ha ! say’st thou ? impudent 
harlot!’ ejaculated the queen.—‘Nei¬ 
ther a harlot, nor a harlot’s daughter,’ 
said Catharine significantly, ‘is now 
addressing your majesty. I am the 
child of Frances Brandon, and am the 


lavrful wedded wife of the earl of Hert- 
fonl.’ 

“ Elizabeth gazed on her for a mo¬ 
ment with unutterable wonder and rage. 
Every syllabic of her exculpation, and 
the successive discoveries that Catharine 
was delivcfcd of %|(bhild, that the child 
was the offspring of the earl of Hert¬ 
ford, and at length that it was born in 
wedlock, had only more and mure ex¬ 
asperated the royal mind. Elizabeth’s 
schemes of policy and of love were 
alike baffled, and the scene which she 
had gotten up for the purpose of exhi¬ 
biting Catharine as ‘ a mark for the 
finger of scorn’ to point at, hud ended 
in her own mortifieation and dismay. 
The changing features of the queen 
were watched with the utmost anxiety 
by all present. \^ulsingbani, who was 
profoundly read in the royal physio- 
gnomj% discovered the most fatal and 
desperate re.solution there; but, us often 
as her eye met Ids, she read with equal 
ease his disapproval of the violent mea¬ 
sures to which she wished to resort. 
She seldom acted in opposition to the 
counsels of that statesman, and fearing, 
as she did on this occasion, to lay open 
to him the secret weakness of her heurt, 
she did not seek any private conference 
with him for the purpose of endeavour¬ 
ing to will him over to her snheme. 
After standing therefore for some mi¬ 
nutes silent, while the struggle of her 
mind was visibly depicted in her fea- 
turc.s, she put an end to the suspense of 
her attendants with an effort of clemency 
which evidently cost her much, and 
exclaimed, ‘ away with the harlot to a 
dungeon!’ 

“The unhappy countess, who had 
been in momentary expectation of hear¬ 
ing a sentence of decapitation pronoun¬ 
ced upon her, then walked unresistingly 
out,, of the prescuce-ebamber, and was 
suon afterwards, with her infant, con¬ 
signed to one of the gloomy apartments 
of that fortress which bad been so often 
familiarised with the presence of royal 
and noble prisoners.’’ 

The carl was also committed to the 
Tower, with a strict injunction that he 
and his lady should be kept apart. 
Elizabeth pretended to institute an en¬ 
quiry into the truth of the allegation, 
that Seymour and Catharine were mar¬ 
ried, but took especial care that none of 
the witnesses of the ceremony should be 
forthcoming. Whilst these j^roceedings 
were depending, the persuasions of Ca- 
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tharine influenced the humane lieute¬ 
nant, Sir Edward Warner, to permit the 
meeting of the fond couple. The queen, 
being informed of this act of disobedi¬ 
ence, was highly enraged.«-She “com¬ 
manded one of tlie guards to conduct 
her to the dungeq^ of th% lady, and 
ordered the others to follow her with 
Sir Edward Warner in their custody. 
Anger, hatred, fear,Jealousy, all lent 
wings to her steps. The dungeon door 
was soon before her; the bolts were 
withdrawn, and with little of the ap¬ 
pearance of a queen ih her gait and ges¬ 
tures, except that majesty which be¬ 
longs to the expression of highly- 
wrought feelings, she rushed into the 
dungeon, and found Catharine in the 
arms of Hertford, who was kissing 
away the tears that had gathered on 
her cheek.—‘ Seise him—away with 
him to instant execution!’ said the 
queen.—The guards gazed for a mo¬ 
ment wistfully on each other, and seem¬ 
ed as if they did not understand the 
command.—‘Seise him! 1 say,’ ex¬ 
claimed the queen. ‘I have myself 
taken the precaution to be present, that 
1 may be a>sured that he is in your 
custody, and led away to the death that 
he has taken so much pains to merit.’ 

“ The guards immediately surround¬ 
ed the earl, but they yet paused a mo¬ 
ment ere they led him out of the dun¬ 
geon, when they saw the countess throw 
herself on her knees before Elizabeth, 
and seise the skirt of her robe.—‘ Have 
pity, gracious queen !’ she cried, ‘have 
pity!’—‘Away, minion!’ said the queen; 
‘ he had no pity on himself when he 
ventured to break prison, even in the 
precincts of our royal palace. His 
doom is fixed.’—‘Not yet, great queen, 
not yet!’ said Catharine, still grasping 
Elizabeth’s robe. ‘ Can nought save 
him?’—‘Nought, save my dcath,^said 
the queen; and then she added m an 
under-tone, which she did not seem to 
intend should be audible, while a dark 
smile played on her lip, ‘ or pcrchaacc 
thine.’ 

“ Catharine’s car caught the last part 
of the queen’s sentence, and with the 
quickness of lightening she exclaimed, 
* Thy death or mine, O queen! then 
thus,’ she added, plucking from the 
belt of Sir Edward Warner, who stood 
by her side with his hands bound be¬ 
hind him, a dagger, and brandishing it 
aloft, ‘thus may his life be sparedV 


“A cry of ‘Treason, treason! per¬ 
vaded the dungeon, and the guards ad¬ 
vanced between thf lady and the queen, 
whoqe Hfe she seemed to threaten ; but, 
ere they could wrest the dagger from 
her hand, she had buried it in her own 
bosom.—‘Now, now do i claim thy 
promise, O queen!’ she said, as she 
sunk to the earth, while the blood pour¬ 
ed in a torrent from her wound. ‘Ca¬ 
tharine Grey can no longer disturb thee 
—spare the life of the princely Sey¬ 
mour.’—Her last breath was spent on 
these words—^her last gaze was fixed 
upon the queen—and, vriiile she pressed 
the hand of her husband in her dying 
grasp, her spirit was released from all 
its sorrows. 

4 The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s 
life preserved that for which it had 
been offered up. The queen, touched 
with the melancholy termination of her 
kinswojfian’s existence, revoked the 
despotic and illegal order which she 
had given for the execution of the earl of 
Hertford, but ordeVed him to be con¬ 
ducted back to his dungeon, where he 
remained in close custody for more than 
nine years. The death of Elizabeth 
released him from his captivity; and 
then, although he was unable to restore 
the lady Catiiarine to life, he took im¬ 
mediate steps to re-establish her fair 
fame. In these efforts he was perfectly 
successful; he proved before the proper 
tribunals the validity of his marriage, 
and transmitted his inheritance to the 
issue of that ill-fated union.’’ 

It is proper to observe, that this 
act of suicide is one of Mr. Neele’s in¬ 
terpolations, not being confirmed by 
authentic testimony. Dr. Coote the 
historian, on the authority of Camden’s 
Annals and of lord Burghley’s State- 
Papers, thus notices the termination of 
these proceedings.—“ The queen’s re¬ 
sentment being aroused by the clandes¬ 
tine meeting, the earl felt its severe 
effects. He was condemned by the 
court of Staf-chamber to the payment 
of a heavy fine, and the rigor of his 
confinement was increased. The count¬ 
ess could never regain the favor of 
Elizabeth, and, to the great disgrace of 
this arbitrary and vindictive princess, 
died a prisoner some years afterwards. 
Satisfied with the severity which she 
had exercised, the queen then restored 
the earl to liberty.” 
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TUB wiiiTK uoeys, a» Hiatoricat Ro- 

mancet by Anna ..Elixa Bray^ late 

Mrt. C. Stothard.^ 3 vols. 1828. 

The high authority assumed by the 
successive earls of Flanders over the 
city of Ghent ^ave great disgust to tlA: 
republican spint of tne inhabitants, and 
occasional tumults and insurrections 
arose from that source. Froissart says, 
that “the devil, who never sleeps,” put 
it into the heads of the citizens of Bruges, 
under the sanction of that carl who 
was contemporary with Charles Yf. of 
France, to make a canal of comijlunica- 
tion from the river Lys to their town, 
thus diverting its waters from their 
neighbours of Ghent, to their own use 
anef convenience. The news of this %n- 
dertaking soon reached the Bars of the 
citizens, who were advised by John 
Lyon, a leading politician of the day, 
to revive an old custom, name]}!, to in¬ 
vest themselves with White Hoodsy as a 
distinctive badge of their union in a 
common cause, antf make choice of a 
leader, under whom they might disperse 
the five hundred diggers employed on 
the canal of Bruges, and remonstrate 
with the carl on all their grievances. 

On the events connected with these 
circumstances, Mrs. Bray has framed a 
spirited and amusing romance, strictly 
adhering to the material and even the 
minor Stalls of real history, describing 
with precision the manntas of the time, 
introducing sound moral reflections, and 
exhibiting in the progress of licr story 
a variety of well-drawn characters. 

Anna, the daughter of John Lyon, 
is as prominent a personage in the tale, 
as even her enterprising father, or the 
king of France, or the earl of Flanders. 
She earnestly wishes to procure relief 
for her fellow-citizens, out disapproves 
that spirit which, in Lyon’s mode of 
displaying it, she deems turbulent and 
rebellions. She acts on various occa¬ 
sions with a masculine energy; saves 
the carl from serious dan^r, and thus 
secures his interest and favor. Her 
introduction to him, and the preliminary 
and concomitant circumstances, are well 
described.—On her way to the cathe¬ 
dral at which the carl was expected, 
“ she heard the sounds of minstrelsy; 
and the movement of the crowd, which 
the public attendance of Louis at the 
mass never failed to collect, assured her 
tliat he was actually coming toward the 
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church. Anna now drew as near as 
possible to the space which was kept 
tree by his attendants for his entrance, 
and exerted all her efforts to avoid being 
forced back ^y several of the mendi¬ 
cants, wjio were eager to catch the eye 
of the ear}^ in ois^er to solicit alms. 
Some of these people were real objects 
of charity, and others only used poverty 
as an excuse for idleness and vice. 
The most bold and importunate held in 
their hands a small brass box, with a 
slit in the lid, in prder to drop into it 
whatever eleemosynary donations they 
might receive ; and their usual method 
of calling upon the charitr of a passen- 

f er,. was bj shaking ^nd rattling their 
oxes as he passed along, sometimes 
accompanying the action with a bless¬ 
ing, nr a demand on his purse, or at 
others without a hint being given, save 
by the action itself,—a practice still in 
nse amongst the Flemish mendicants.— 
The music drew nearer, and the min¬ 
strels that preceded the earl, with many 
of his household, passed directly into 
the rathedral, where the former conti¬ 
nued playing their sprightly airs.— 
Whilst Anna cast her eyes upon the 
earl, as he slowly advanctui, a fluttering 
hope stole into her bnsorn that she 
should succeed in the object of her 
petition, for his countenance might be 
said always to possess an expression 
calculated to inspire hope in a suppli¬ 
ant, since the dignity of the prince was 
blended with an air of kindness and 
affability. Perhaps, too, her anxious 
hopes to find him all she wished, as¬ 
sisted the favorable view in which he 
now appeared to her. (lis step was 
unaffected, though slow and majestic, 
and he returned'the greetings of the 
crowd with manly courtesy, whilst his 
tall and noble figure (attired in a suit 
of b{ue velvet, embroidered with gold, 
decorated with jewels, and surmounted 
by a rich mantle, lined with- ermine) 
attracted the admiration of all behold¬ 
ers. The countess leaned upon the 
arm of her son; her features w'erc of 
the same handsome contour, and, from 
their regularity, retained some claims 
to beauty; yet there was a repelling 
character in her aspect, that destroyea 
the favorable effect which the courtesy 
of her manners would otherwise have 
produced. She condescended to return 
the respectful greetings of the people; 
but in doing^ so the expression of her 
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countenance showed she felt it to be 
a condescension, and neither tlie sight 
uf age, poverty, sickness, or innocence, 
could unbend her brow, or create one 
kind look of sympathy oi%feeling. Her 
alms she bestowed as what sl^ did not 
value, nor heedd^ the benefit they 
might afford to others. Her full and 
intelligent eyes glanced every where 
around, but fixed no where with any 
expression of interest. Her attire was 
magnificent; it shone with jewels and 
embroidery; her hanging sleeves fell 
almost to the ground, whilst the train 
of the crimson velvet mantle was sup* 
ported by a young page. Her forehead, 
smooth and white, was bound by a 
circle or coronet . of jewels, placed 
above a covcrchief of the finest silver 
tissue. 

“ As the carl advanced along the 
space that was cleared for him by the 
chamberlains and marshals, he now and 
then stopped udiilst he dispensed aims 
to some aged or suffering mendicant.— 

* He is drawing near,’ thought Anna; 

* oh if 1 could but catch his eye! I will 
cry largeaae —and then 1 will slip the 

E into his hand as he gives me alms. 

le sees me not; oh that 1 could but 
catch his eye! 1 will venture to step 
beyond the line; if it is but a little, he 
must sec me.’—She did so; and his 
quick glance was instantly arrested, and 
turned upon her alone. Her dress, 
although plain, and even homely, was 
not that of a mendicant; and notwith¬ 
standing her mantle wrapped close about 
her, and the veil that covered her face, 
there was a grace in her figure, which, 
(like that found in those models of 
beauty, the statues of antiquity}, showed 
itself, however covered it might be with 
drapery. The arm, too, which she ex¬ 
tended (as she held the paper, ready to 
be presented, in her hand}, was finely 
turned, and delicately white. These 
observations in a moment attracted an 
eye like that of Louis de Male, critically 
nice in beauty. His curiosity wasvex- 
cited; there was something altogether 
extraordinary in the circumstance.— 
* This,’ said he, as he turned and 
addressed Gilbert Matthew, ‘ is the 
strangest, and, 1 will warrant, the fairest 
beggar that ever yet asked alms. She 
may, too, be the most unfortunate of all 
mendicants, perhaps a distressed gentle¬ 
woman; 1 will give her gold.’—‘Or, 
perhaps,’ replied Gilbert, ‘ she may be 
some artful wanton, who displays her 


white hand and a decent mantle, to ex¬ 
cite cariosity and a new kind of sym¬ 
pathy, since ragf, the proper habili¬ 
ments of alms-t^era, are now too com¬ 
mon to raise much pity.’—‘ Be she what 
she may,’ said the earl, * she shall not 
•extend that pretty arm to me in vain: 1 
will speak to her.’ 

“ As he advanced to do so, the gold 
piece of coin, designed fur Anna, glit¬ 
tered in his hand; but, when he was 
about to speak to her, an aged, woman, 
of a wretched and haggard countenance, 
who was habited with nothing remarka¬ 
ble, save a white hood^ rushed before 
Anna, and rudely thrust her back. The 
maiden alarmed shrank back in the 
crowd ; and the earl, incensed and dis- 
a^ointed at the probability of losing 
sight of tier in tile press, pushed back 
the hag with some violence, as he ex¬ 
claimed, * Hence, thou cursed white 
hood ;^how darest thou to interfere p’— 
* Curse not the white hood, curse it not, 
proud earl,’ replied the aged woman, 
with the utmost affdacity; ‘ take heed, 
Louis; no man, be he prince or beggar, 
shall ban me unrequited: hark, thy curse 
shall fall upon thyself.’ 

The earl solicits aid from France a- 
gainst his refractory subjects,and Charles 
vl. readily grants it. ' A lively sketch 
is given of the appearance and character 
of this prince at the age of sixteen 
years.—Amidst the formality of courtly 
parade, Chapies entered the hall with 
that easy step and unembarrassed air 
which proclaimed that he had been 
used to these ceremonies from child¬ 
hood, and that they had neither the 
power nor the novelty to draw his at¬ 
tention from the amusements of boy¬ 
hood. He was but sixteen years old, 
and the beautiful young falcon he boro 
upon his wrist seemed, for the moment, 
to engage and interest him more than 
his court. He was of a fair complexion, 
tall and well formed, light and active in 
his motions, with a play of cheerfulness 
and good-h^or about his face that is 
always capable of rendering youth pe¬ 
culiarly pleasing, and, in a prince, was 
deemed the height of fascination. His 
face was fair, but too delicate to indi¬ 
cate strength of constitution; and even 
at this early period there was a wild 
expression about the eye, which was 
remembeaed, and remarked many years 
after, by the learned leeches, as indi¬ 
cative of the unhappy malady that so 
often afflicted his mind at a maturer 
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age. Yet these pout-prophetic ubserva- 
tions of the leeches can hardly he deem¬ 
ed of sufficient force in prove that the 
king’s malady was constitutional, since 
it should rather seem, from the accounts 

f riven by the writers of the period, that 
lis first attack was produced by over^ 
exertion, and the excessive beat of the 
sun afiecting the brain, at a time when 
he laboured under some slight indispo¬ 
sition. Jie this as it may, at the period 
of our narrative his mental health was 
unimpaired ; he was neither deficient in 
personal courage nor in intellect. On 
the contrary, he possessed the accom¬ 
plishments that were usually given to 
the youth of his day who were of noble 
birth ; and his romantic attacbment and 
marriage with his beloved queen, so«.ne 
years after, evinced a spirit ^f refined 
manners, that showed he was capable 
both of sincere affection and gallantry 
toward the favoured damsel of his 
choice. * 

‘‘The young king was attired in 
regal splendor. H« wore the crimson 
mantle of state, lined and trimmed with 
ermine, llis dalmatic fell in large and 

f l’raceful folds over a tunic of white 
iiien. it was formed of light blue 
silk, embroidered with tlietieur-de-lis in 
silver, and fastened in front with a 
brooch of diamonds. The beautiful 
light brown hair, for which he was so 
remarkable, hung in profusion down 
his hack, and curled so thickly round 
his forehead as almost to conceal the 
fillet of fine pearls that was bound 
about his brows, and confined the 
longer tresses to the back of the 
head. 

“ He advanced toward the throne, 
graciously saluted his attendants, and, 
with a quickness of perception that 
marked his manners evi*n at this early 
age, had the good sense to address each 
in a way appropriate to his respective 
character or profession. Having spoken 
a few words almost to every one pre¬ 
sent, he turned to the yoang count dc 
Montmorcnci, whose age ’and habits 
had rendered him a favorite companion 
of the youthful monarch. ‘Sec my 
lord,’ said Charles; ‘we have this 
morning received a fair present from a 
fair dame. The noble countess of Ar¬ 
tois has sent us her young falcon, who 
will chase a heron with any ^ird in our 
dominions, and will come again to the 
Lue without wandering. We this morn- 
will try our falcon against yours, 


iny lord ; so our good uncles of Berry 
and of Burgutuly will hut grant as a 
short council, and put aside tlieir grave 
matters; for in sooth we are tired of 
these long debates, and long for a horse, 
a heron, and a fair field.'—‘ My gra- 
cions nephew and pj^^nce,’ said the duke 
of Burgundy, advancing, ‘ 1 should be 
loth to hinder yon of the sports that be¬ 
come your age, and are suited to your 
health ; hut there arc matters of such 
moment to lay before your grace, as dc- 
iiianii your instant attention ; they may 
not brook delay.’—‘ So you told us 
yesterday,’ said the young king, ‘and 
so you say everyday; but, if we arc 
never to have leisure to follow any fair 
sports, we would rather be the son of 
one of our own esquires, than wear these 
robes of state as shackles of our liberty; 
for the sons of our people sport when 
they please, whilst we sit, anil hear you, 
my lords, read us counsels, sometimes 
mure to contradict each otlicr in your 
several opinions than to await our deci¬ 
sion ; pr’ythee then debate, whilst 
Charles and Montmorenci lly their fal¬ 
cons, and the wheel of state shall not 
stand still fur lack of hands to turn it.’ 

The heroine’s father prosecutes his 
hold schemes until he is ])uisoned by one 
of bis political rivals. The contest pro¬ 
ceeds to sanguinary extremities, and 
peace is not restored before the people 
of Ghent arc defeated by tlu; united 
efforts of the French king and the carl. 
The victors testify their clemency, and 
permit the chief magistrate to intercede 
for the insurgents with effect. On this 
occasion, the king says to the burgu- 
iiiaster, ‘ Sir Siniitn, we have remem¬ 
bered the talc that you told to us but 
now, and we long to look upon the face 
of that fair maid whom you professed 
to love for her virtues as your own 
child.’—‘ And she shall he my own 
child^i the child of my soul,’ said Sir 
Simon, ‘if adoption, and care, and ten¬ 
derness, can make her such. Come for¬ 
ward, Anna; draw aside your veil.’— 
She advanced, but modestly hesitated to 
approach the king. ‘ Nay, never fear, 
dearest maiden,’said Charles, as he him¬ 
self drew aside her veil;—‘ the innocent 
may surely meet with confidence an 
earthly king, when they are ever before 
the face of a heavenly one. We have 
heard of your rare merit. This good 
man has told us all, and wc long to 
honor you fur it. By the faith of a true 
knight,’ added the king, smiling as he 
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spoke, * you have, Sir Simon, a nice 
eye for beauty. Were you but one year 
younjjer than you are, and ourselves 
more used to the lance, we would break 
one with you to win but«a token from 
this delicate band.’ And the monarch 
of France gallantly^ressed ^t t(> bislips 
as he spoke. ‘ But we fear,’ he con¬ 
tinued, 'that ours would be but a short¬ 
lived favor, since, if we mistake not, 
there is on^ in this company who has 
long had abetter claim to it.’—‘ Aye, 
that there is,’ said Sir Simon ; ' and 1 
am the man.’—The courtiers tittered. 

‘ Nay, gentles and nobles, do not laugh 
too soon,’ added Sir Simon, as he turned 
and looked sharply upon them; ‘ and 
do nut mistake an old tnun's notive, 
when he openly professes to love a 
young, beautiful, and friendless orphan. 
Anna, niy child, 1 have none that in 
the course of nature can call me father, 
and you are all to me. I have wealth, 
that is, if it is spared to me, if I am not 
to be attainted for having loved my 
native city. I will bestow ujlfen you a 
noble dower, and when my old wife is 
dead, (for she must be cared for, though 
she be not of the kindest humor), you 
shall have all the rest, if my lord of 
Flanders will consent to give you to Sir 
Walter D’Rnghien for a wife; and you 
w'i 11 he as a jewel to him, a 3 'e, .and the 
brightest in the coronet that circles his 
brow, though bo be the nephew and 
friend of an earl.’ 

“ Anna hliished deeply, east lier eyes 
upon the ground, and was too much 
ovcrpowere«l, both by the goodness of 
heart and the hluntness of^Sir Simon, 
to be able to reply to him.—‘ Come, my 
lord Louis,’ said the king, ‘ what say 
you ? Shall we make this \ ictory a mar¬ 
riage festival, and unite hands where 
hearts have hmg been agreed ?’—Louis 
hesitated, yet not long; be bad been 
surprised, but bis better purpos8 was 
nnciiangetl, and advancing toward Anna, 
be took her band, and placed it within 
that of Sir Walter.—‘ 1 owe your grace,’ 
said the earl to the king, ‘ f)oth thanks 
and duty for having restored to me my 
right in Flanders; but to this maiden i 
owe more. Her courage, faith, and re¬ 
solution, preserved iny life; and there¬ 
fore the feelings of grutitude, as well as 
my sense of her rare merit, induce me 
to bestow her upon Sir Walter d'En- 
gbien, who will consider her beauty and 
virtue us a sufficient dower. Women of 
an ordinary cast need a portion to re- 
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commend them, but true merit needs it 
not. Take her. Sir Walter, as she is, 
and endeavour to deserve her.’ 


A FICTtrilE OP THE FRENCH PYRENEES, 

• Oy M. Jlrbanere. 

We are little acquainted with that 
mountainous and romantic region which 
separates France from Spain, exhibiting 
nature in some of its grandest forms and 
most picturesque combinations; and, 
although M. Arbanere holds out to his 
readers the prospect of a complete de¬ 
scription, be in a great measure disap¬ 
points our expectations. Yet he writes 
in a pleasing strain, and his volume, if 
nol satisfactory, is lively and amusing. 

lie thu* speaks of the nature of that 
remarkable country which be has sur¬ 
veyed.—“ While the plains present a 
inonotqpous soil, and seem only destined 
to'ininister to the gross wants of man, 
and provide him with food and shelter, 
leaving his body indolent and his mind 
inert, the mountains are like a new world 
in which man seems to belong to a su¬ 
perior species. lie finds in toe depth 
of the valleys, in tlie waters, the green 
sward in the vigor of vegetation; in the 
trees, a thousand picturesque views; a 
nature full of motion, grace, power, and 
mmesty. He ascends hills covered with 
oaks that have survived for centuries, 
and w'ith frqivning rocks; and he 
reaches aerial pinnacles of surprising 
verdure, pyramids of snow shining in 
its purity—and of a brilliancy Aviiich, 
unimpaired by the gross mists of the 
plains, produces upon him an impression 
altogether novel. Then he experiences, 
in the re/Collection of the fatigues and 
the dangers which he has passed through, 
in order to arrtve at these ctherial re¬ 
gions, a sweet consciousness of Ins 
strength and his courage; then his soul 
seems purified by the enlivening light 
which crowns these eminences, and he 
is ready to rf&rt from this Olympus to 
the celestial regions. But he soon de¬ 
scends from the throne where his imagi¬ 
nation has dreamed of a sublime exis¬ 
tence, and is horrified with all the wild 
and terrible impressions of an infernal 
one. These mountains cover a subter¬ 
ranean habitation. Could we follow 
the geologist, the miner, into the en¬ 
trails of the earth, we might be able to 
hear the noise of the retributive scourges, 
the groans of the guilty, and, more 
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terrible still, behold the frightful deities 
of these expiatory abysses!’ 

A pleasant excursio^n from Bagnercs 
is described with spirit. “ The ladies 
and gentlemen set out, cn caravane^ 
mounted on horseback, and often, in 
the glee of their hearts, racing with 
each other. The road turns to the west 
near the Castel-Yiel, passing through 
the defile which leads to the port of 
Venasque. After about an hour’s journ* 
ey, it bends to the right, and, pursuing 
a finely-wooded path, they enter into a 
close defile, which, gradually widening, 
breaks into a long valley, beautiful 
alike for the works of man and the 
gifts of nature. This is the Vall6e du 
Lys. To the flowers which abound 
there, and especially to a wild lily, the 
root of which is yellow, and <^.he calyx 
a mixture of violet and brown, it is in¬ 
debted for its pretty name. The south¬ 
ern declivity displays meadows^ fields, 
and houses, and on its summit is a 
rough heather which crowns the sum¬ 
mits of all the moui.tuins in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Luchon. The side toward 
the north is covered with a profusion of 
rich firs. Thus this valley is at once 
pastoral and wild, an union which pro¬ 
duces a most agreeable contrast. It 
supplies nothing to man except wood 
and hay, but both in abundance. I'lie 
groups of inhabitants, which are scat¬ 
tered on the summit of the mountain 
toward the south, give,^ pleasing im¬ 
pression of the quietness and wildness 
of patriarchal manners. In the interior 
of the valley arc numerous waterfalls 
bursting one out of an other, and be¬ 
hind, above the trees which attain a 
vast height, rises majestically the peak 
of Crahioules. This peak, 1,630 fath¬ 
oms above the level of the sea, stiinds 
naked and snowy, uut‘*of the mass of 
the mountains of On. Its name, the 
mountain of the Isards, marks its 
height, as that animal, in flying from 
man, always betakes itself to the most 
inaccessible elevations. 

“Leaving their horses in a delightful 
grove of beeches near the waterfalls, 
the wanderers next ascend through the 
thicket, full of flowers and sbrubs. 
Every one takes the route which chance 
points out. The little difficulties which 
occur in your progress supply you with 
a succession of amusements, ^nd enable 
you to pay your female companions 
those significant attentions which it is 
so pleasant to offer. Now and then, an 
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unexpected little embarrassment in the 
path makes some extra help necessary, 
and, perchance, some fortunate awk¬ 
wardness, which the most discreet zeal 
cannot alwayit avoid, rewards the dili- 

f ence of the guide. With a clear and 
rilliant*slpv, and ^ well-selected .so¬ 
ciety, a day like this gives ri.se to many 
pleasurable impressions. For women 
especially, there is no w'ay like this of 
seeing the wonders of nature. Among 
the rocks, and the glaciers, and the 
eternal snows which cover the heads of 
mighty mountains, they are strange as 
the butterfly. Their ordinaiy home is 
among the shrubs and the flowers." 

In the account of the Basques we ob¬ 
serve some features of novelty.—“ I had 
been fur some time in the Basque coun¬ 
try, and was still searching for the abo¬ 
riginal race so much talked of. I 
stared about, vainly hoping to discover 
that primitive people, wdiose veins se¬ 
creted a pure and generous blood, with 
which the gross northern fluid has never 
mixed, Ad which is even uu.stained by 
the tawny tint of liie tribes of Yemen. 
I found tlie women, at Navurein, 
blondes, tolerably pretty, but generally 
small—in fact, a vulgar race. Re¬ 
straining my impatience, I said to my¬ 
self, ‘ I am yet only on the confines of 
the Basque country—let us proceed.’ 
In the valley of the .Soule and Alauleon, 
I found a new language—it was pure 
Bus({ue. But, I asked myself, * hud the 
people w'hu spoke it been newly trans¬ 
planted to the soil, and become mere 
inheritors of the language and habita¬ 
tions of its ancient possessors ? 1 see 

no traces of the fine, brave, clever peo¬ 
ple my' imagination had pictured to me : 
we must go on farther.’ The valley of 
the Bidasoa still did not satisfy my 
curiosity. At length, in the vast coun¬ 
try which is w’ashed by the Nive, 1 dis- 
covcied the true Basques. I anxiously 
tried to discriminate in the physio¬ 
gnomy of the inhabitants the geuerical 
leisures of that Asiatic population 
which, in some unknown age, first gave 
life to this country. The Basques are 
shorter than the people of Beanie; hut 
their bodies arc more vigorous, their 
muscles more prominent. Their cha¬ 
racteristic traits are, the ease of their 
movements and the liveliness of their 
walk. Their dress is favorable to this 
lightness of stefi, or, at least, adds to 
the appearance of it. A little blue cap, 
placed generally on the side of the 
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lieud, seems ratner made tu adorn tlic 
head than to shield it from the siiii or 
the rain. It ^ives, also, additional vi¬ 
vacity to their physio^jnomy, in which 
1 saw tiie expression of thi*Fiiu 2 niuians, 
the most adventurous and interesting 
jieople of antiquity :^the iriatftle, always 
thrown over one shoulder, leaves their 
arms naked ; and this peculiarity also 
reminded me of a southern people— 
navigators always ready for enterprise. 
Their short breeches, fastened at the 
knee, still farther assist their -move¬ 
ments, and expose legs which arc re¬ 
markable for boldness of outline and 
prominence of muscles; -and their sandals, 
fastt-ned with cord, render the footing 
light and sure. Finally,,a large •'irdle 
of red wool, or crimson silk, envelopes 
them, and completes the national cos¬ 
tume. 

“ That of the females approaches 
nearer to the costume of the French 
women of the neighbouring provinces. 
It only dillers from it by the former 
having a handkerchief of deep blue, or 
brilliant white, fastened to the top of 
the head, which f.dls back over the 
shoulders, and gives them an air of 
negligence which i". very piquant. It 
seems like the toilette, hastily com¬ 
pleted, at first jumjnng out of bed. 
'fhese pretty aboriginals—so 1 cull 
them, for their language made them as 
great strangers to me as if they had 
been the inhabitants of another world—^ 
have, with the exception of their lan¬ 
guage, nolliitig uncivilisi'd about them. 
Their vests press too jiiuch upon their 
breasts, and are likely prematurely to 
deform them ; but, otherwise, tiiey ex¬ 
hibit tliat full and plump outline which 
artists love to paint, and gentlemen to 
look upon, 'i'heir step is easy and 
light; a sufficient indication, in itself, 
that their forms are harmoniously pro-. 
portioned. 'J’lie brilliancy of their co¬ 
lor, the vivacity of their look, and the 
grace of their movements, all hold out 
allurements to love.” • 


JoirRNEv TO MAitocco*, hy Captain 
G. Jteavclerk. 

As a visit to the northern coast of 
Africa makes no part of what is usually 
denominated the grand tour, we are not 

• So tlip author wiitrs fas Milton did) the name 
of the coiiniry, not Morocco. 

von. IX. 


troubled or amused with frequent ac¬ 
counts of its present state. VVe merely 
obtain, from the p&blic journals, occa¬ 
sional intelligence of its modern history, 
except ivheu particular circumstances, 
rather than idle curiosity, induce Kuro- 
{iians to venture within its coniines. An 
application from the Moorish sultan to 
the lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar for 
medical aid was answered by the ap¬ 
pearance of Dr. Brown at the court of 
the despot, in company with captain 
Beauclerk and Mr. Murray. The 
strangers were treated with respect and 
hospitality; but they suffered so severely 
from the heat of the climate, being fre¬ 
quently sent to their beds “ with gal¬ 
loping pulses,” that they derived little 
enjoyment from the novelty of their 
situation oPthe variety of tlieir^iidven- 
tures. 

The captain does not pretend to be a 
great scholar or a man of science ; but, 
even with his ino'derate attainments in 
timse respects, he might have been more 
sagaciously and usefully observant, and 
have rendered his narrative considerably 
more interesting. 

The party, having disembarked at 
Tangier, rode on mules from one town 
to another, attended by a few Moitrish 
soldiers. At Rabat Dr. Brown exercised 
his medical skill upon the natives, and 
was rewarded for his care and attention 
by the gracious smiles of a celebrated 
female saint.—“•Being ushered into the 
jiresence of tliis saint (says the eaplain) 
we found her seated cross-legged upon 
a carpet, rusting her hack agairisf the 
wall. Her person, wliiidi was lat, w.is 
entirely enveloped, from the neck down¬ 
wards, in a dark green cloak ; her liead 
was small and round ; her eyes were 
brown, possessin^great brilliancy; and 
a small mouth and good teeth* added 
expression to a countenance not regu¬ 
larly pretty, hut very pleasing ^aiid 
guod-h union red. Slie had, however, 
seen her best days, altliough she ap¬ 
peared to be muy about live-aud-twenty 
years old. Her greatest charm was her 
Iiair, wflich fell down upon her shoul¬ 
ders in naturul silken ringlets of the 
most brilliant jet. Never do f remember 
to have seen so beautiful a head of hair. 
We made our salams, and she pointed to 
her carpet, desiring we would be seated. 
Our guards fell down, and, touching 
the hem of her garment with the mojt 
profound veneration, kissed their hands, 
and then seated themselves around her. 

3 u 
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She opened tlio conversation by wishing 
us joy of our safe arrival at Rabat, ana 
promising m a spedly termination of 
our journey, and a most favourable rc> 
ception by the sultan. She then asked 
which was the doctor, and, on his being 

{ lointed out to tier, she held out h^ 
land for him to feel her pulse. She 
complained of cold and a sore throat, for 
which he promised to send her some 
physic. She then turned suddenly to 
me, and said that ‘ the two 1 had left at 
Gibraltar were very well, and that 1 
should find the young one on iny return 
as 1 left herthen addressing Mr. Mur¬ 
ray, she promised him happiness of the 
same sort. All this was said without 
the least appearance of premeditation; 
on the contrary, from the suddenness 
with which she turned from *606 subject 
to another, and the wild abstracted look 
of her countenance, she seemed inca¬ 
pable of dwelling long on any subjeet. 
It was ludicrous to observe with what 
intense interest her audience listened to 
the loose incoherefiit sentences whirh at 
intervals she uttered. At times her 
mind appeared so abstracted, that she 
did not seem aware of our presence, and 
frequently shook back her long dark 
tresses, and drew her hand across h(;r 
forehead, us if endeavouring to meet 
her absent thoughts. At last she as¬ 
sured us, that every good would attend 
us during our stay at Marocco, and the 
scene ended by a shof^ prayer, which 
she mumbled to herself, followed by 
another in which she was joined by all 
the company present. They then all 
knelt down, and, bowing their heads to 
the ground, kissed the hern of her gar¬ 
ment, and took their leave. Just, how¬ 
ever, as we were going away, she begged 
the doctor to look at relation of her’s, 
who was then in the house, and troubled 
with weak ej’es. She then pointed to a 
doop which was just enough open to 
allow our seeing a pair of bright and 
dangerous-looking orbs, which appeared 
to me to have no reas^c to be called 
weak. A round, snowy arm, decorated 
with a huge silver bracelet, wft thrust 
out through the opening for the doctor’s 
inspection; for these ' people imagine 
that every disease of the body is to be 
judged of by the pulse. We were not 
aware, until we left the saint, how great 
an honour had been confersed on us by 
our admission to lier presence. She is 
ohe of the most celebrated saints in the 
kingdom. We were assured that the 


sultan sends her,now and then, a hundred 
dollars, and waits upon her in person ; 
and that every one who comes to Rabat 
makes her some present; that she had 
very great' powers of prophecy; anil 
that we rshould find how every thing 
would conf.i to pass'hs she had predicted. 
We asked lladoud why he hao not been 
to see her; he replied, that her eyes were 
so touching, that he was afraid of com¬ 
mitting so great an impiety as that of 
being more pleased with the sight of her 
charms as a woman, than her presence 
as a saint.” 

In the progress of the journey, the 
country was sometimes found dreary 
and unpicturesque; but it improved as 
the party approached the city of Ma¬ 
rocco.—" The view that presented itself 
to us on passing the minor range of the 
Atlas was truly magnificent. The city 
lay in the centre of a vast plain, covered 
with olive and date trees, from whose 
feathering heads arose many a lofty 
mosque and minaret. To the right 
there grew, as it were, suddenly from 
the dead fiat, a mountain, in the centre 
of which is a deep indent or valley, re¬ 
sembling the crater of an exhausted 
volcano. To the east and west the 
plain was unbounded ; but to the south 
arose before the astonished sight that 
stupendous mountain-range the Atlas, 
seeming to mock the efforts of man to 
ass it, and dividing the mind of the 
cholder between the thoughts of his 
own insignificance, and the sublime 
grandeur of his Creator. 

“Having descended into the plain, we 
entered the most beautiful groves of 

f ialm-trees : beneath the shade of whose 
ofty heads, herds of cattle were re¬ 
posing, or browsing, on smooth lawns 
of an eternal verdure, nourished by a 
thousand streams of clear mountaiu- 
w'ater, intersecting the ground in all 
directions. The sleepy sound of the 
sirocco wind, as it sighed through the 
fringed branches of these elegant trees, 
and the low soft cooing of the amorous 
dove to the partner of his joy, bestowed 
on this enchanting scene' a bewitching 
softness, which contrasted finely with 
the unfinished magnificence of the harsh 
outline of mountains before us, lying 
scattered, as if by the divine wrath, in 
chaotic confusion. 

“ A well-built bridge crosses the bed 
of the mountain river, from which the 
various streams emanate. At this time 
the water w'us rather shallow, but it con- 
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tainsj in the deeper parts, abundance of 
^rrey mullet. Here we rested until our 
baggage came up, sheltering ourselves 
under the arches from the burning ravs 
of the sun. Pursuing our route, the 
scene soon changed, and the rpad con¬ 
tinued to run through exten^ve gardens 
of the olive and pomegranate, and was 
bordered with magazines for corn, ex¬ 
cavated in the earth, and lined with hard 
plaster, like the interior of a gigantic 
oval jar. Wo at length came in sight 
of the walls of Marocco, around which 
the plain appears very uneven from the 
numerous mines from which saltpetre is 
dug. it is difficult to imagine, and still 
more so to describe, the scene which pre¬ 
sented itself to us upon passing the 
arched gate of the town, built of red 
sand-stoiie, and carved and painted in 
the Arabesque. The crowds of wild 
handsome countenances; the muscular 
forms of the half-naked mountaineers, 
as they pressed forward with eager 
curiosity to gaze at the Nazarenes; the 
astouishnient depicted on some counte¬ 
nances, the scorn or iudiiference on 
others ; the listless apathy of the well- 
dressed sitters; and the crafty look of 
the tawny Arab; were objects that con¬ 
spired to render the whole a most amu¬ 
sing study. It was with considerable 
difficulty that the crowd could be kept 
off; for their curiosity was so great that 
they risked the severest blows to obtain 
the pleasure of touching our clothes, 
and more parlieularly our arms, which 
seemed to excite their utmost cupidity. 
Half clioki'd with dust, and parched 
with a sun that made us wonder how the 
human frame could endure it, we con¬ 
tinued to thread the streets, attended by 
amoh. W«‘passed the execution ground, 
where we saw three heaiistneii seated 
beneath little wigwams, reposing in the 
heat of the day, like blood-hounds tired 
of inaction, and longing for their j^ey; 
and, after traversing extensive wastes, 
covered with ruins, and intersected with 
mud walls, we arrived at the grand 
mosque, a tine specimen of the ancient 
* Moorish style, ilere we again entered 
the habitable part of the town, the houses 
of which are generally low and small, 
and the streets so choked up with an 
accumulation of filtli, that in many places 
the floors of the houses are some feet 
below the street, and the inmates are 
obliged rather to crawl than walk into 
what more re.sembins a burrow than a 
house. After about four-miles'journey¬ 


ing through this enormous, half-ruined 
city, we descried the green-tiled • roofs 
of the royal abodt, amidst the exten¬ 
sive walled gardens of the dark olive 
and the orange; and, suddenly entering 
a spacious walled square court-yard, 
lie found ourselves in the precincts of 
the sultan’s harem. Scattered over the 
square were numbers of blue-striped 
bell-tents, beneath whose shade were 
sleeping or .dozing in Moorish apathy 
the sultan’s guards, while their patient 
horses stood fetlocked to a rope around 
the tents, exposed to the burning rays 
of the sun. The heat had now become 
so insufferable from the scorching of the 
sirocco wind, that existence actually 
became burthensome, and with great 

{ de^sure did we at last alight under a 
ofty gateway, or guard-house. Here 
we stretched ourselves on the earthen 
floor, and tried to quench our thirst by 
repeatc4 draughts of cold water, and 
slices of water melon; hut these had no 
sooner passed the throat, than the mouth 
again became as drjPas parchment, and 
the moistless tongue rattled as it essayed 
to speak. Never shall 1 forget what 1 
buffered this evening, as we lay stretched 
on the ground, cursing the odious ser¬ 
vility of the court, which prevented the 
uunibters from disturbing the saltan to 
announce our arrival. The fact was, 
that ivc had arrived at an unlucky hour; 
it being Ills cubtorii to retire from public 
business at teu^Vclock, and solace him¬ 
self in tlie society of his women until 
the hour of four, no one being' allowed 
to enter the harem during those hnirs. 
Thus no one dared approach his high¬ 
ness to apprise him of our arrival; and, 
preparations not having been made for 
our reception, no one knew to what 
house we were to be taken. All affairs, 
of whatever importance they may be, 
are at a stand-still during these hours of 
royal retirement, during which we con¬ 
tinued to drink cold water and execrate 
despotism, and in this manner contrived 
to pass awajPfive or six of the most 

f iainful hours of our lives. At last, the 
ong soft tones of the crier’s voice from 
the tower of the royal mosque announced 
the hour of evening prayer, which the 
sultan regularly attends, when he leaves 
the women’s apartments, and afterwards 
transacts public business.” 

We subjoin a sketch of the popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom.—‘‘The inha- 


• ‘ Orcen Mlc- me a royal i>ieroj;alivp.' 
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bitants may be comprised in five differ¬ 
ent classes,—the Moors or white Ma¬ 
hometans, the Haft-Castes, the Jews, 
the^ Arabs, and the Negroes, The 
white Moors and the Half-Castes (their 
children from black slaves) are an in¬ 
dolent race, entirely abandoned to the 
sensaal pleasures of the harem. 

The Moors are decidedly a very 
handsome and finely-proportioned peo¬ 
ple. With height of figure they pos¬ 
sess small-boned limbs, and delicately- 
shaped hands and feet. As a proof of 
the former, I have examined numbers 
of their sword-hands, which weapons, 
being made in a particular manner to 
fit the hands, are very much too small 
for the admission of an English fist; 
yet, like the blood-horse, fineness of 
make docs not stamp them ks devoid of 
strength. 

“The Half-Castes, or the offspring 
of the black concubines, are « hardier 
race of men than the white Moors, and 
much more numerous. Their color is a 
clear bronze, and lo this they often join 
the bold prominent outline of the east¬ 
ern features of their fathers. 

“The Jews, I should imagine, form 
at least the third part of the population 
of the towns in this country. The 
successive sultans have found it their 
interest to protect the lives and pro¬ 
perty of Israel’s fated race, and to en¬ 
courage their desire for trade, by which 
policy they are enabledc by more means 
than fair taxation to raise large sums 
of money upon an emergency; but 
with the cunning of a rat-catcher (who 
never destroys his own trade), they take 
care not to disable their victims by 
these repeated loans, as th^ are called. 
A very little, indeed, suffices to set a 
Jew up again in business, so perse¬ 
vering is his pursuilt of that wealth 
which he knows but conduces in the 


end to purchase him the bastinado. In 
all the towns of the kingdom, except 
Tangier, the Jews are allotted a separate 
quarter from the Moors, at the gate of 
which a caiid is placed, with autlioritv 
to prevent the entrance of their Moorish 
brethren, and at night the gate is closed, 
and the keys taken to the house of the 
governor. 

“It is impossible to find a finer race 
of men, or a more angelic one of fe¬ 
males, than are these people. The Jew¬ 
ish male children are in their infancy 
beautiful; but it astonishes a stranger 
not a little, that, when he is surrounded 
by what might pass for angels and 
cqerubim, he looks in vain for a hand¬ 
some face amongst the grown-up males. 
This I attribute to the constant debase¬ 
ment of their minds, in which the 
thoughts of servility, avarice, deceit, 
and the meanest subtlety, are daily 
gaining the asccndiuicy over the more 
radiant virtues of nature, visible in the 
jocund open countenance of extreme 
youth. The Jewish boy has hardly 
turned his seventh year, when he is 
taken in bund by the elder brethren, 
and taught * to make the worse appear 
the better bargain.’ ” 

The present sultan is less ferocious 
and inhuman than many of his prede¬ 
cessors were, and some good traits ap¬ 
pear in his character. He has, at least, 
one idea of the duty of a monarch. 
When it was intimated to him by Dr. 
Brown, that his disorder rendered ex¬ 
ercise on horseback dangerous to him, 
he declared that he must ride in the 
midst of his subjects, or he could not 
completely act as a sovereign. We 
are sorry to find that this prince was 
not cured of his disorder by European 
skill. His son and heir, however, hav¬ 
ing only the Scotch fiddle, was sofn 
restored to health. 

r 


% 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOVE. 

Awake, awake, my Mary dear. 

If grief like thine can sleep ! 

Thy owd, thy faithful William’s here 
And thou no more shalt weep. 

Love bid^ me hither darkling come 
To set the pris’ner free ; 
liovc bids thee fly this hated dome 
For libcitv and me. 
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The Lover*8 Lament. 

The nijrlit is still, each little star 
Approving shines, and soon 

O’er yon dark eastern hill afar 
Will rise the friendly moon. 

« 

Fear notjh}ii cruel brother’s power; 

Deep CTumher seals hft) eyes. 

And, long ere morning’s blushing hour. 

This arm his rage defies.” 

The well-known voice she quickly hears, 
That sweetly breaks her rest. 

And, trembling with unwonted fears, 

Soon sinks upon his breast. 

Swiftly her spirit re-assnmes' 

Its native lightsome play; 

Then, stealing through the midnight glooms, 
1 saw them haste away. ^ 

Again, far o’er the moonlight hill, 

I faintly saw them move, 

Urging with step unwearied still 
"Their pilgrimage of love : 

And, “Oh! be blest,” I fondly sigh’d, 

“ Dear rovers of the night. 

And evil still the wretch betide 
Who stays thy tender flight!” 


THE lover’s lament, 

hy .Mrs. Wilson. 

Mv first love!—my first love! 

1 saw thee in thy grave ; 

And all my cherish’d hopes dissolv’d. 
Like snow upon the wave ; 

1 heard the solemn requiem float. 

Upon thy fun’ral day ; 

Mem’ry recalls each plaintive note. 
Though years have pass’d away ! 

• 

My first love!—roy first love! 

1 kiss’d thee in thy shroud. 

When darkly fell November’s gloon^ 
And winds were^hrieking loud ; * 
When all seem’d chill, as this sad heart. 
And those cold lips 1 press’d ; 

And Sorrow reign'd in ev’ry part, 

A deep—and settled guest! , 

My first love !—^my first love ! 

Fond mem’ry clings to thee. 

Though other links again fill up 
My chain of destiny. 
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Fancy yet lingers, os at first, 

On each remember’d grace; 

1 he idol, my young spirit nurs’d. 

Still, still, 1 brightly trace 1 , 

9 

My first love!—my first love! , . 

I never can forg^ 

All that thou wast, or would’st have been, 

Hadst thou been spar’d me yet! 

Fancy, who weaves her brightest dream 
Through sorrow’s veiling tears. 

Oft pictures what thou now would’st seem, 

In aikled grace tuid yejtrs. 

My first love!—my first love! 

I know ’tis Tain to mourn 
O’er early hopes, long past away. 

That never can return; 

And thus, when smiling friends are met, 

My brdw throws olf its care ; 

But in this heart I hold thee yet. 

And pay my worship there! 

< 

My first love!—my first love ! 

Thy mem’ry is a light, 

^Burning, like that on Erin’s shrine, 

In me, for ever bright; 

Time, that doth make most fbelings bend, 

Yielding to his decree, 

Cannot from its fond shelter rend 
One cherish’d thought of thee! 


CHANT OVER THE BODY OF A MURDERED filAN, 

by Sir fFalter Scott. 

Viewless Essence, thin and bare. 

Well nigh melted into air! 

Still with fondness hov’ring near 
The earthly form thon once didst wear; 

Pause upon thy pinion’s flight, 

Be thy course to left or right; 

Be thou doom’d to soar or sink, 

Pau8e«'ipon the awful brink. 

. To avenge the deed expelling 
Thee untimely from thy dwelling. 

Mystic force thou shalt retain 
O’er th4tlood and o’er the brain. 

When the form thou shalt espy 
That dar)ten’d on thy closing eye— 

When the footstep thou shalt hear 
That thrill’d upon thy dying car,— 
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The Sicilian Captive. 

Then strange sympathies shall wake. 

The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall qnake ; 

I'he wounds renew their clotted flood, * 

And every drop cry “ Blood for blood!” 

- — - 

THE SICILIAN CAPTIVE, 

by Mrs. Hemans. 

The chiiiiipions had come from their fields of war. 

Over the crests of the billows far: 

They had brought back the spoils of a hundred shores. 
Where the deep hud foam’d to their flashing oars. 

They sat at their feast round the Norse king’s board; 

By the glare of the torch-light the mead was pour’d; 

The hearth was heap’d with the pine-boughs high. 

And it flung a red radiunce on shields thnwn by. 

The Sralds had chanted, in llunic rhyme. 

Their songs of the sword and the olden time. 

And a solemn thrill, as the harp-chords rung. 

Had breath’d from the walls where the bright spciws hung. 

But the swell was gone from the quivering string; 

They had summon’d a softer voice to sing. 

And a captive girl, at the warrior’s call. 

Stood forth in the midst of that frowning hall. 

Lonely she stood; in her mournful eyes 
Lay the clear midnight of southern skies, 

And the drooping fringe of their lashes low 
Half veil’d a depth of" unfathom’d woe. ^ 

Stately she stood, tho* her fragile frame 

Seem’d struck nith the blight of some inward flame ; 

A nd her proud pale brow had a shade of scorn. 

Under the waves of her dark hair worn. 

And a deep flush pass’d, like a crimson haze. 

O’er her marble cheek by the pine-fire’s blaze; 

No soft hue caught from the south-wind’s breaiii. 

But a token of fever, at strife ivith death. 

• 

She had been torn from her home away. 

With her long locks crown’d for her bridal day. 

And brought to die of the burning dreams^* 

That haunt the exile by foreign streams. 

They hade her sing of her distant land: 

She held its lyre with a trembling hand. 

Till the spiift its blue skies had given her, woke. 

And the stream of her voice into music broke. 

Faint was the strain, in its first wild flow, 

Troubled its murmur, and sad, and lovf; 

But it swell’d into deeper power ere long. 

As the breeze that swept over her soul grew strong. 
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TO THE SWALLOW. 

« 

Thou know’st not stern Winter, blithe bird of the air, 

Bat Gomest to bless us with all the bright llow’rs ; 

The snoW'Stortn thou shunnest, and never/Jost share 
I'he gloom or the grief ^f dark de^ol^* hours. 

And much do 1 love to behold thy swift flight, 

When Summer has given us warmth with her gleam. 

Now sailing aloft in the glories of light. 

Now dipping thy wing in the wandering stream. 

Oh! Swallow, thy destiny seems to be kind; 

For, when Autumn shall strew upon earth the brown leaves, 

Thou quittest the land where no warmth thou canst And, 

And soarest where Summer her bowers still weaves: 

While man must remain where his lot may be cast, 

Or in Afric's hwt clime, or in Oreenhind’s dark night, 

Still thou rovest free on the Siuiimer’s light blast, 

And flappest thy wings in'une round of delight. 

, ' I. M. LACEY. 


SEVEN YEARS OP THE KlNo’s THEATRE; 

by John Ebers, late Manager. lH2y. 

To undertake the superintendence of 
an important concern which had lung 
been mismanaged, was a bold attempt 
on the part of a bookseller, who had no 
ejmcrience in the conduct of theatrical 
aiiairs; and he suffered severely by his 
enterprising spirit; for so serious were 
the encumbrances of tlfWr.stablishment, 
and so great were thcoutstandingclaiin.s, 
that, even ivith more liberal encourage¬ 
ment than he actually received from the 
public, his losses would have been enor¬ 
mous ; and, after all his zealous endea¬ 
vours for their diminution, they exceeded 
44,000 pounds, lie has been lately 
ratified with a benetif at the theatre; 
ut that could only be a partial relief. 
The present literary attempt will, we 
hope, be productive of considerable 
profit; and, indeed, he deserves remu¬ 
neration for am using the {public both as 
a manager and an author. 

It is not necessary that we should fol¬ 
low Mr. Ebers through his long narra¬ 
tions of his arrangements with singers 
and dancers, his embassies to Naples 
and to Paris, his correspondence with 
lord Fife and lord Bruce, his manifold 
vexations from pretended colds and al¬ 
leged hoarseness; and, above all, the 
doleful particulars of his falling receipts 
and his rising rent. His philosopny 
triumphed over all these troubles. See 


liow calnily he takes unavoidable (vils: 
—“ (loiiid tlic situation of inauager (he 
says) be divested of the cares and dilH- 
culties iiiln-rent in it, it would nut be 
devoid of pleasure, in mingling with 
charuefers strongly marked, and often 
Ijjghlv interesting. But, us it is impos¬ 
sible to reconcile iiicunsisteiicies, he who 
embarks on the sea of iiianagement must 
be content to enjoy such rare niomenfs 
of calm and sunshine as mingle with the 
storms to which he is exposed. For 
myself, I have rarely failed, even when 
must surrounded with dHlicuIties, to 
make the most of the pleasant places 
into which my path has occasiuiuilly h’d, 
and hare found in management, as in the 
universal business of life, that the best 
guardian against calamity is a disposi¬ 
tion to be happy when in my power, and 
quietj^y to acquiesce when misfortune is 
ineviuble.’* 

The troubles of a manager are partly 
exemplified in the account of a re- 
heurguL —“ This word summons up, to 
all practically acquainted with its mean¬ 
ing, a scene beyond de.scriptiou. If the 
performances of a theatre are intended 
to represent tliMruth of human nature, 
a rehearsal is^ie living reality,—the 
scene where the veil is rent in twain, and 
all the turmoil laid open to the view, 
which can be produced by the undis¬ 
guised operations of vanity, self-love, 
and jealousy. The fabled crowds who 
petitioned Heaven to allot their parts in 
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life otherwise than Fate had cast them, 
are hut a type of the inmates of a theatre 
behind the 8C('nes, when contending for 
pruniineiit characters in an opera. Per¬ 
haps with the very first performers there 
is nut much of this, as the^ right to the 
principal parts cannot be dilbutSd. But 
dire is the struggle among all below. A 
part rather better than another is an 
apple of contention, which, to manager, 
director, and conductor, proves a most 
bitter fruit. As every person likes to 
have that character which may best 
serve, not the general effect of the piece 
or the interests of the theatre, but his or 
her own object in making the greatest 
tlis])lay possible, and as non-concession 
iti the jieriri inent rule of the place, the 
opera is placed in the pleasing predica¬ 
ment of being able neither to get one 
way nor the other. The donna, 

whose part is settled, attends the re- 
be.irsal, and the seconda, being dis- 
plea.sed willi her own station in the piece, 
will not go on; and the first lady, in¬ 
dignant at being detained to no purpose, 
goes away, and the business is over for 
the day. If the manager is positive, 
the lady falls ill. Biagioli, being re¬ 
fused a part she wanteil in ‘ Klisa e Clau- 
<lii>,' toidi to her bed for two days, in 
consetjiu'iire (as she said) of being so 
afUicted by my decision. The refusal 
to proceed is the more effectual engine, 
because it puts all the rest of the com¬ 
pany out of humour at their time being 
occupied needh'ssly; all conipluiu, and 
a dialogue goes on, in which every body 
talks at once; and probably three dif¬ 
ferent languages, at h:ast, being si- 
mnltaneousiy employed by different 
speakers, tlie result may be conceivable, 
but not expressiide. The aignori pro¬ 
test, the signort! exclaim; the choruses 
arc wonderfully in concert in their la¬ 
mentations ; the director commands, in- 
treats, stamps, and swears, with eqfual 
success; and, in the midst of the Babel, 
the gentlemen of the orchestra, who 
wish all the singers at the. devil, en¬ 
deavour to get over the business of the 
day by playing on without the vocal 
music. The leader of the orclicstra, 
finding all inelfectual, puts on his hat, 
and walks away, followed by violins, 
basses, trombones, and kettle-drums, en 
»ia««e,and the scene at length concludes 
as it may, the manager, composer, and 
director, being left to calculate together 
on the progress of bii.sincss.” 

Mr. Ehers appears to be a tasteful 
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judge of personal beauty, as well as of 
singing and acting. Of Ronzi de Bc- 
gnis be seems to b« a fervent admirer.— 
“ Who (he exclaims) does not know her 
as the model of voluptuous beauty ? 
Perhaps no performer was ever more 
tlithusiasticaliy admired. Her beauty 
came on the spectator at once, electric 
and astonishing. You did not study 
her, or trace out feature by feature, till 

{ I'ou grew warmed into admiration ;^une 
ook fixed. Her personal perfection 
took the more sure hold, because it was 
not of the ordinary stamp. Her fea¬ 
tures, bat not her complexion, were 
Italian. The characteristic of the latter 
was a fairness so perfect as’to be almost 
dazzling, the more so, because so pal¬ 
pably set off by the glossy blackness 
of her liavf. Her face was beautiful 
and full of intelligence, and made al¬ 
most eloquent by the incessant bril¬ 
liance of eyes, large, black, and ex¬ 
pressive* and in whicli the playful and 
the passionate by turns predominated; 
either expression se«med so natural to 
tlinm, that it seemed for tiie time inca¬ 
pable of being displaced by another as 
suitable and as enchanting. Her mouth 
was so delightfully formed, that she 
took care never to disfigure it, and 
whatever she sang she never forgot this 
care. Her figure, if a little more 
slender, would have been perfect; per- 
h.aps it was not less pleasing because it 
inclined to exceed the proportions to 
which a statu^^ would iiavc confined 
its swell. The form, when at rest, did 
not seem a lively one, hut when in act¬ 
ion it appeared perfectly buoyant, so 
full of spirit, so reilundant with life. 
Ihc exquisite outline of her swelling 
throat, penciled wdien she sung with the 
blue tinge of its full veins, admitted no 
parallel; it was fich and full—ineficct- 
ual terms to convey an idea of its beauty. 
But to be thought of justly she must be 
seen.” 

To the wife of Rossini he assigns 
great professio*al merit, but not without 
a deficiency in an important respect.— 
“This lady had for many years been 
•one of the most celebrated performers 
on the continent. By birth she was a 
Spaniard, and had almost become an 
Italian hy adoption. Siie was herself a 
composer, and well versed in her sci¬ 
ence. Karl^ in life she had acquired 
considerable reputation; a voice of a 
most charming quality and compass 
had united with superior personal cn- 
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lowments to give Hlat to her pcrform- 
nces. She a u'onderful favorite 
pith the king of Naples. Her name 
vas a party word, and the royalists 
howed their attachment to the monarch 
>y applauding tlie singer. A gentle- 
nan from the country went to the tli«- 
itre with a friend, a Neapolitan. On 
toming away, the Englishman asked 
lis friend whetlier he liked Madame 
l!olbran. ‘Likelier! 1 am a royalist,’ 
vas the reply. When the revolutionists 
ucceeded, they vented all their spleen 
igainst (Jolbran. Her appearance was 
he signal of uproar. A vehement 
neniber of tlie party labored a whole 
‘vening in showing liis disapprobation, 
■xclainiing at every pause, which the 
dolenre of his exertions conipelled him 
o make, “ It is oiir turn nolv—now we 
;an hiss!” The constitutionalists were 
iuppressed, and Colbran regained her 
itation. ^ 

“ Her figure was stately and com- 
uanding, fit for the representation of 
jucens and heroines. In sueh ciiaraet- 
ws her powers chiefly appeared, but in 
die pathetic she was deficient. Much 
if her power she retained on hcr^visit 
here ; but it was said, by those who had 
before been familiar with her singing, 
that lapse of years (for she was now 
forty) had perceptibly influenced the 
tone and scale of her voice. There was 
something in the tone of her voice of 
more powerful eficcta^an 1 remember 
to have heard in any other, and her 
taste was perfect. It ivas when ena¬ 
moured of Madame. Colbran that Ros¬ 
sini composed many of his best operas, 
the first soprano part of each heing 
written for her." 

Beside doing justice to the excellence 
of Camporese as an actress and a singer, 
he extols the goodnels of her heart, and 
relates this anecdote of her.—“ An in¬ 
timate acquaintance waited on her one 
morning to make a reque.«t. In tlie 
Hospit^ for the ]n.sane at Milan, a man 
was confined, literally, fanatico per 
niusica; he had lost his senses on the 
failure of an opera, in which the labour 
of the composer was greater than the 
excellence of his music. This nnfortu- 
nate man had by some accident heard of 
Camporese, w'hosu fame filled the city, 
and immediately conceived a very strong 
wish to hear her sing. Fqr a while his 
representations passed unnoticed; he 

g rew ungovernable, and was obliged to 
e fastened to bis bed. In this state, 


Camporese’s friend had beheld him. She 
was dressing for an evening party, when 
this representation wa.s made to her. 
She paused a moment on hearing it; 
then throvvii^ a cloak over her shoul¬ 
ders, said, j^omc then.’—‘Whither?’ 
—‘ To flie^ospital.'—* But why ? there 
is no occasion to go now—to-morrow, 
or the next day.’—‘ To-morrow—no, 
indeed, if I can do this iioor man good, 
let me go instantly.’ And they went. 
Being shown into a room, separated 
from that of flie maniac only by a thin 
wall, Camporese began to sing one of 
Haydn’s melodics. '^The attendants in 
the next room observed their patient 
suddenly become less violent, then com¬ 
posed ; at last he burst into tears. I'lie 
singer now entered, sat down, and sang 
again. When she had concluded, the 
poor composer took from under the bed 
a torn slieet of paper, scored witli an air 
of his own composition, and banded it 
to her. There were no words, .aid tlierc 
was nothing in the music; hut Cunipo- 
rcse running it over sang it to some 
words of Metastasiu, with such sn eet- 
ness, that the music seemed exccdlcnt. 
‘ Sing it me once more,’ said the niauiar. 
She did so, and departed amidst his 
prayers and the tears of the spectators.” 

Pasta, whose fame is now so high, 
was ill no great estimation during the 
earlier part of her career.—“ Her jirn- 
gress affords a prominent instance of the 
effects of study and sedulous cultivation. 
On her first appearance at the King’s 
Theatre, in 1817, little was thought of 
her talents, ami, if not condemned, she 
was neglected, and suffered to dep.irt at 
the end of the season without having 
experienced encouragement. On most 
performers this negative failure would 
have operated to extinguish the latent 
flame of genius and capahilit} . Pasta 
withdrew,and,retiring to Italy,devoted 
hefseJf unremittingly to tlie study of 
her science, and the improvi’ment of her 
voice. Her genius is undoubtedly real, 
£or she must have felt it; nothing hut 
the full consciousness of what she might 
become could have strengthened her to 
the endurance of tlie cold disregard with 
which her coipmencemcnt hatl been en¬ 
countered. 

“ Whilst in Italy,, an English noble¬ 
man who saw her there said, that her 
exertions were unremitting; ‘ Other 

singers,’ he .said, ‘find themselves en¬ 
dowed with a voice, and leave every 
thing else to chance; this woman leaves 
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nothing’ to chance, and her success is 
therefore certain.’ 

“ After a lapse of four years thus 
employed, she made her appearance in 
France, and the Parisians^at once -felt 
and arknowleged her wort\; though it 
was perhaps hardly to ha^ hcen ex¬ 
pected that her severe and inartificial 
representation would have found favour 
in the eyes of a people so devoted to an 
arbitrary style of acting and eimression.” 

A star of the last season (Mademoi¬ 
selle Sontag) seems to have fascinated 
Mr. Ebers; but it is absurd to con¬ 
found admiration with worship. When 
Or. Robertson said that he wast almost 
ready to worship Dr. Johnson, Boswell 
properly anima<lverted on the in^pro- 
prifty of the declaration.—“ Where-ever 
JSontag went, the estimation of her 
beauty and her talent was the same. 
The sentiment excited toward her tti the 
earlier part of her career was that of 
astonishineut, which was succeeded by 
nid)ounded admiration. A crowd of 
worsliipers attended her footsteps, and 
many were tlie romantic tales iipcircu- 
latiun about her. One of these denoted 
her as the destined bride of a German 
prince; -inoiher bestowed her on an 
ambassador at the French court. A 
rej)ort of more interest was retailed to 
me; its purport is as follows—A few 
years ago, an attachment subsisted be¬ 
tween the beautiful llenriettc and. a 
young student of good family and ex¬ 
cellent character. His application, 
learning, and abilities, had gained him 
the hig'liest estimation at Jena; but his 
mistress valued him more because he 
had maintained an unsullied reputation, 
keeping free from the excesses in which 
other youths of the university too fre- 
<|uently indulged. In an evil hour, 
uiidtr the excitement proceeding from 
having obtained somt; academic honor, 
the stmlent was induced to indulge*be- 
yund ids wont in the festivals of the 
table ; and, as one temptation, yielded 
to, levels the patii for another, he was 
led to play: unaccustomed to games, 
he rose from tlie table a loser of five 
hundred florins. The report quickly 
spread; but his mistress received the 
inforniatiun from a better source—the 
lover himself wrote to her, with the 
confession of his error.—‘I still love 
you,’ wa^ the reply; ‘hut you are no 
longer tiie same, and we must not meet 
again. Farewell.’ 

“ An Italian gentleman at Paris, the 


firmest item of whose creed was that 
none but Italians could sing well, re¬ 
fused to admit that Sontag (whom he 
had never heard) could at all equal the 
singers of Italy. With great difficulty 
he was induced to hear her. After 
Ifctening five minutes, he rose to depart. 
‘ But <fe stay,’ said his friend ; ‘ you 
will be convinced presently.’—‘ 1 know 
it,’ said the Italian, ‘and therefore I 
go.’ ” 

When we are viewing tlie galaxy of 
vocalism, tignor Velluti ought not to 
be neglected!—“ At Milan, he was the 
idol of the people; he was received eon 
furore., and his fame spread on every 
side. A Milanese gentleman, who had 
a rich uncle dangerously ill, was met in 
the street by a friend, who asked, ‘ Where 
are you gating ?’—‘ To the Scala, to be 
sure.’—‘How? Your uncle is at the 
point of death.’—‘ Yes, but Velluti sings 
to-nighl»’ 

“ At Vienna he was still more flat¬ 
tered ; he was crowned, medaliscd, and 
recorded in immortift verse. His next 
remove was to Venice, where, I believe, 
he sang with Catalani. He sang at Ve¬ 
rona the cantata, // vero Omag^io, with 
‘ wonderful success. Every body ap¬ 
plauded except an old Anstriau officer, 
who thought nothing good out of Ger 
many. ‘But is not this good?’ they 
said to him. ‘ Yes, it is good—but 1 
know a man at Vienna who would sing 
it as loud agay^^ After going the torn 
of the principal Italian and German 
theatres, Velluti arrived at Paris, where 
the musical taste was not prepared for 
him. Rossini being at tjiat time en¬ 
gaged at Paris as a director of the opera, 
Velluti did not enter into his plans; 
and, having made no engagement there, 
he came over to JSngland without any 
invitation, but strongly recommended 
bv lord Burghersh and other persons of 
distinction.” 

The broad humor of Ambrogetti, and 
liis occasional depression of .spirits, arc 
properly com|)ared with the ludicrous 
pleasantry and casual hypochondriacistii 
of Liston.—“Ambrogetti is ,i remaik- 
able illustration of u'n observation that 
lias ceased to appear paradoxical, that 
the liveliest men in public are those 
whose private hours are the saddest and 
most desponding. With an overwhelm¬ 
ing humor,* the outgnsliing of which 
never failed in its effects on others, he 
was the most wretched of men, a prey 
to the horrors of hypochondria. Sue- 
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ftShful, and a favorite, iic abandoned 
he fita^e, and returned to Italy, where 
t was reported, but incorrectly, that he 
lad retired to the seclusion of a mon¬ 
istic life. A kindred disposition di- 
itinguishes a performer yet on t^e 
itagc of another theatre, who awakens 
aughter with a look at niglit, and 
launts the streets in the day-time, with 
lis hands in his pockets, and a coun¬ 
tenance as lugubrious as the death’s- 
liead memento of an Egyptian fes- 
ival.” ^ 


THE DRIDE,, 

a Drama, by Joanna Baillie. 

WE were apprehensive that this inge¬ 
nious lady had been ohUge<f by the ad¬ 
vances of age and infirmity to desist 
from writing, as the wings of genius 
are necessarily clipped by tho» hand of 
Time, and the faeulties impaired. But 
we perceive little i>f this effe« t in the 
dramatic piece which now demands our 
notice; and, even if it had mure ble¬ 
mishes than wc find in it, the motive 
for the composition would atone for its 
imperfections.—“ 1 heard (says the an-' 
thoress) with the most sensible pleasure, 
some months ago, of the intended trans¬ 
lation of my drama, called the Martyr, 
into the Cingalese language, as a work 
wliich might have some good effects 
upon a people of stron'^«^ssions, emer¬ 
ging from a state of comparative bar¬ 
barism, and whose most effectual mode 
of 'receiving instruction is frequently 
that of dramatic representation, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of their country. A 
gentleman, to whom Ceylon owes the 
great benefits confen'ed on a people by 
the pure and cnlighteqpd administration 
of justice, and to whose strenuous ex¬ 
ertions they are also indebted for the 
valuable institution of a trial by native 
juries, entertained this opinion of the 
drama in question, and ^fterwards did 
me the farther honor to ssppose that 1 
might write something of the kind, 
more peculiarly appropriate to the cir¬ 
cumstances of that island, which would 
naturally have a stronger moral effect 
on the minds of its inhabitants. Pleased 
to be made, in the humblest degree, ’ an 
instrument for their good, 1 most readily 
promised to endeavour at least to do so; 
and when they read this piece, or when 
it is brought before them in representa¬ 
tion, they will reganl it as a proof that 


their former judge and friend, though 
now absent and far separated from 
them, still continues to take a deep 
interest in their welfare. So considered, 
it will not juil to make an impression 
on their m/ids to whicli its own power 
or merit \imuld be altogether unequal. 
But should the individual effects of this 
drama be ever so inconsiderable, the 
profits arising from its publication in 
England may be the means of procu¬ 
ring translations into the Cingalese 
language of more able and useful works, 
ana make, as it were, a first, thougli a 
low, step to an kivigurating moral emi¬ 
nence. In these days, when many ex¬ 
cellent men are striving, at the expense 
of health and ease, and all that is valued 
by the world, to spread the light of 
Christianity in the East; wlien the la¬ 
mented bishop Heber, with the disin¬ 
terested devotion of an apostle, joined 
to the mildness, liberality, ability, 
courteousiiess, and good sense, n hieli 
promote and grace every laudable un¬ 
dertaking, has proved himself to be the 
genuifie and noble follower of his bless¬ 
ed Master,—wlio will not be willing 
to lend some aid and encouragemeiil 
to so excellent a purpose? 1 hope, 
and strongly hope, that good will lie 
derived, even from sucli a feeble eflbrt 
as the present, and that the time will 
come when tlje different races of the 
East will consider every human creature 
as a brother, while Englishmen, under 
whose rule or protection they m.iy live, 
will contemn that policy whicli Vourids 
its security upon ignorance. All past 
experience is unfavorable to the un¬ 
manly and ungenerous inaxiiii; and in 
the present time, wlicn perfect undis¬ 
turbed ignorance cannot be obtained, 
tile preservation of it in a middle slate, 
to take no higher view of tlie subject, 
will be found to be a very precarious 
metliod of governing. But do 1 not 
wrong my countrymen, connected with 
the East, in supposing that the great 
pioportion of them do entertain such ‘ 
narrow views? Of this, at least, I am 
thoroughly persuaded, that, if such a 
supposition does not wrong tlierii at 
present, it will do so grievously some 
years hence; for the ignorance 1 speak 
of is that which stands opposed to the 
useful sknplc learning which promotes 
industry and charity. Of those super¬ 
fluous fantastical acquirements which 
the overstrained rcfinerricnt of modern 
(■(lucdticn seems anxious to c.\tciid to 
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the loiver classes of societVi 1 <1m not 
speak.” 

The moral inculcated in this drama is 
the forgiveness of injuries, not only on 
the grounds of social duty^ but also on 
Ciiristian principles. KasiwaiUje ruler 
of a part of Ocylon, hitheiao a mono¬ 
gamist, resolves on a second marriage, 
to the great disgust of his present wife 
Artiiiii, and of her brother Samarkoon, 
who also happens to he in love with the 
destined bride. This chieftain carries 
her olf, inspired by love and sympathy 
for his sister, from the guards who are 
conducting her to Hasinga. The en¬ 
raged prince soon rescues her, condemns 
iiarnarkoon to death, and afterwards 


Artina, fur endeavouring to procure his 
escape, and for some time resists all the 
prayers and exhortations to mercy of 
Juan dc Creda, a Spanish medical niis- 
sionary; but, being at length mollified 
W the heroism of his little son, Samar, 
\frio insists on dying with his mother, 
he forgives Artina and her brother, to 
whom he resigns the bride, thus nobly 
renouncing that vindictive spirit u hicli 
is notoriously prevalent among the Cin¬ 
galese. 

The report of Rasinga’s matrimonial 
intention is at first discredited by Sa- 
niarkoon; but his fears soon prevail over 
his hopes. He exclaims, 


” A bride! 

It cannot be !—^Tho’ her unveiled face • • 

Was of surprising beauty—O how lovely ! 

Yet he bestow’d on lier but frigid praise, 

And still continued to re[rress niy ardour, 

Wlirne’er 1 spoke of the lair mountain nik'd, 

VVitli silent stern reserve.—Is this likelovo? 

It is not natural. 

Ah ! blit it is ; 

It is too natural,—deep subtle nature. 

How was my idiot soul so far beguiled 
Tiiat I ne'er thought of this 1 

’ Yes, yes, ho loves her ! 

T.oves her whom I so well, so dearly love, 

Tfiat every female image Hut lier own 
Is from my heart effaced, like curling mists 
That, rising from the vale, cling for a while 
To the tall clifl'’s brown breast, till the warm sun 
Dissolves them utterly.—’Tis so ; even she ^ 

Wliuin I have thought of, dream’d of, talk’d o4p-ay, 

And talk’d to, though in absence, as a thing 
Present and conscious of my words, and living, 

Like the pure air around me, every where. 

(uj'ter a pauae.J ' 

And he must have this creature of perfection ' 

It shall not be, whatever else may be ! 

As theie is blood and manhood in this body, 

It sliall not be ! 

And thou, niy gentle sister. 

Must thy long course of wedded love and honour 
Come to such end 1 —Thy^noble heart will break, . 

When love and friendly confidence are fled. 

Thou art not form’d to sit within thy bower 
I.ike a dress’d idol in its carv’d alcove, 

A thing of silk and gems anal cold repose : • 

I’liy keen but gen’rous nature-Shall it be 7 

I’ll sooner to the trampling elephant 

Lay down tills mortal Irauie, than see thee wrong’d.” 

The scene in which Artina remonstrates with her husband is by no means unin¬ 
teresting. 

t 

Raxinya. ” Here, take this seat, Artina. 

Artina, No," my lord; 

1 come not here to sit; I come to kneel. 

As now beseems a scorn’d forsaken wife. 

Who pleads with strong affection for her children ; 
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Who pleads in painful memory of love 
Which thop for many years hast lavish’d on her, 

Till, in Ihe’&'laj^iess of a foolish heart. 

She did believe that she was worthy of It. 

Rasinffu. Yes, dear Artina, thou viffert worthy of it; 

Thou wert and art, and shalt^e loved and h^our’d 
While there is life within Rasinga’s bosom. 

Why didst thou think it could be otherwise, 

Ahhongh another mate within my house 
May take iier place to be with thee associated. 

As younger sister with an elder-born ? 

Such union is in many houses found. . 

Artina. I have no skill in words, no power to reason r 
How others live I little care to know ; 

But this I feel, there is no life for me, 

No love, ho honour, if thy alter’d heart 
Hath put me from it for another mate. 

Oh, woe is me! these children on thy knees 
That were so oft caress’d, so dearly cherish’d. 

Must then divide tl)|’ \pve with younger fav’rites. 

Of younger mother born ? Alas 1 alas ! 

Small will the portion be that falls to them. 

Itasinga. Nay, say not so, Artina; say not so. 

Artina- I know it vfell. Thou thinkest uow, belike, 

That thou wilt love them still v but ah ! too soon 
They’ll tmas things who do but haunt thy house. 

Lacking another home, uncheer’d, micared for. 

And who will hoed their wants, will soothe their sorrow. 

When tfieir poor mother moulders in the grave. 

And her vex'd sph*it, in some other form. 

Is on its way to gain the dreamless sleep ? - 

Kneel, Samar, kneel ! thy father lov’d thee first. 

In our first happy days,—Wilt thoO not, boy? 

Why dost thou stand so sulldta and so still? 

Samar. He loves us not. 

Artina. Nay, nay, but ho will love us. 

Down on thy knees! up with thy clasped hands! 

Rasinga, O Ragjpga I did I think 
So to implore thy pity, and in vain? 

[Sinks on the ground, exhausted trith agitation, 

Rasinga, {raising her gently in his arms.) 

Dearest Artina! still most dear to me ; 

Thy passionate aflTections waste thy strength ; 

Let me support thee to another chamber, 

More fitting for retirement and for rest. 

Come also, cliildren.—Come, my little playmates ! 

Samar, ^^’re not tby playmates now. 

Rasinga. Wliat dost thou say ? 

Samar. Thou dost not speak and smile and sport with us. 

As thou wert wont: we’re not thy playmates now. 

Rasinga. Thou art a fearless knave to tell me so.” 

A more striking^ scene m that in which Samar’s filial love prompts him to offer 
himself a willing victim; fiat, for this and other beaaties, we refer our readers to 
the drama itself. Few, we trust, will blame us for the recommendation. 


6UESSES AT TRUTH ,two Brothers. 

To seek truth, is the proper object of 
that mental superiority whicTi we enjoy 
over the brute creation, and we ought 
to be indefatigable in this meritorious 


pursuit. Let us reflect coolly, and'ex¬ 
amine, without prejudice or prepossess¬ 
ion, all the bearing's of every case 
which occurs; and, by inviting the aid 
of wise friends and g^d authors, we 
shall do more than at many truths. 
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There are some things, imleed, which 
we can only see darkly;—at these we 
must be content to <>nessf until our 
minds arc more enlightened ; and who 
can despair of this desirable effect, prhen 
a metropolitan university i^n the point 
of being opened, and a roy^K and ortho¬ 
dox college is on the eve of found¬ 
ation ? 

We do not agree with the two bro¬ 
thers in all their remarks; but we will 
suffer them to speak for themselves:— 
we will, at least, give a few .of their 
guesses. 

“ A mothef should give her children 
a superfluity of enthusiasm, that, after 
they have lost all they wjll lose on mix¬ 
ing with the world, enough may still 
remain to prompt and support them 
through great actions. A cloak should 
he ot three-pile, to keep its gloss in 
wear, 

“ The best criterion of an enlarged 
mind, next to the performance of great 
actions, is their comprehension. 

“ Fickleness is, in women of the 
world, the fiiult most likely to result 
from their situation in society. The 
weaknesses which they know are the 
most severely condemned, and the good 
qualities which they feel to be most 
highly valued, in the female character, 
by our sex as well as their otvn, have 
alike a tendency to render them gene¬ 
rally obliging, to the exclusion, so far 
as nature will permit, of strong and 
durable, uninixed, uncountenanced at- 
t.ichment to individuals. Well! ue 
deserve no better of tliem. And, after 
all, the flame is only smothered by so¬ 
ciety, not extinguished : give it free 
ventilation, and it will blaze. 

“ Poetry is to ]ihilosuphv what the 
Sabbath is to the rest of the week. 

“ It is well for us that we are born 
b.-ibes in intellect. (lould we under¬ 
stand and reflect upon one half of fihat 
must mothers at that time say and do to 
us, we should draw conclusions in fa¬ 
vour of our own importance which wot^d 
render us insupportable for years.— 
Happy the boy whose mother is tired of 
talking nonsense to him before he is old 
enough to know the sense of it! 

“ Since the generality of persons act 
from impulse, and not from principle, 
men arc iieitlicr so go<kd nor so bad as 
we are apt to imagine them. 

“ Beauty is perfection unmodified by 
a predoininatinif expression. 

" The progress of knowlege is slow, 


like the march of the sun. We cannot 
see him moving, but after a time we 
may perceive tliat ife has moved onward. 

“ Too much is seldom enough. Pump¬ 
ing after your bucket runs over prevents 
its keeping full. 

• “ The mind is like a trunk: if well 
packed, it holds almost every thing; if 
ill packed, next to nothing. 

“ We hurry through life fearful, as it 
would seem, of looking hack, lest we 
should be turned, like Lot’s wife, into 

f iillars of salt. And, alas! if we did 
ook back, very often we should see 
nothing but the blackened and smould¬ 
ering ruins of our vices, the smoking 
Sodom and Gomorrah of the heart. 

** Many persons seem to keep their 
hearts in their eyes : you come into both 
together, and so you go out of them. 

“ The history of philosophy is the 
history of a game at cat’s cradle. One 
theory is taken off; and then the taker 
off holus out a second to you, of the 
same thread, and very like the first, 
although not quite tile same. According 
to the skill of the players, the game lasts 
through more or fewer changes: but 
mostly the string at length gets entan¬ 
gled, and you must begin afresh, nr 
give over; or at best the cat’s cradle 
comes back again, and you have never 
a [no] rat to put into it. 

“ Men harm others by their deeds, 
themselves hy their thoughts. 

“ Meliogabaliw is said to have calcu¬ 
lated the size of Rome from ten thou¬ 
sand pounds’ weight of cobwebs amassed 
witiiin it. The Reports of the Police 
and Mendicitif [Anti-Mendicity] t'om- 
mittees have furnished us with similar 
materials for estimating the grandeur of 
our own ini>trupuli^ Only the dirt is 
moral. 

‘ A man’s errofs render him amiable,’ 
says Goethe, in tlie last number of his 
Journal on Art, that is, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 1 said one day to a girl 
of fourteen, ‘ If you were hut as good 
as your broths!’—‘ Well!’ she replied, 
with something of a bashful sullenness, 

‘ I don’t earo. You uould not then be 
so fond of me. 

“ I love to gaze on a breaking wave. 
It is the only thing in nature which is 
most beautiful in the moment of its dis¬ 
solution. 

“ Seeking is not always the < way to 
find; or Altamira would have found a 
husband lung ago. 

“ A great man commonly disappoints 
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those who visit him. They arc on the 
look-out for his thundering and lighten¬ 
ing, and he speaks aKout common things 
much like other people; sometimes he 
may even be seen laughing. He pro¬ 
portions his exertions tohis excitements: 
having been accustomed to converse wi|fi 
deep and lofty thoughts, it is not to be 
expected that he will flare or sparkle in 
ordinarv chit-chat. One sees no peb¬ 
bles glittering at the bottom of the At¬ 
lantic. 

“ The tower of Babel could never 
have been built in a mountainous coun¬ 
try : nature there awes and defies rivalry. 

The worst thing of all is a new 
church. I love to say my prayers in a 

i )lace where my fathers and forefathers 
iuve prayei). It may be idleness and 
vanity to think so ; hut Go(l seems to 
be nearer In a building where he 1ms 
long been more immediately present. 
There is an odour of sanctity breathing 
about an old church: the \vorlil stones 
are hallowed by the feet which have 
trodden, and tlic’knves.which have knelt 
on them: so much in it has been changed 
by time, that it is become more like a 
house not made with hands : no body 
now living can make any thing like it; 
its architect is forgotten—it is the work 
not of a man but of an age. A new 
church, on the contrary, was built by 
such a man, fitted np by such anotlier : 
every thing about it is so neat and so 
modern; it is almost ag smart as a thea¬ 
tre : there was no such fflhig five years 
ago, and what has been so short-lived 
can never seem to have any permanent 
reason for its existence, or indeed to 
have any thing permanent about it; and, 
instead of the odour of sanctity, one 
finds only the smell of paint. It has no 
atmosphere of pra^r; it is not a trea¬ 
sure-house of the ueach‘’ * 

We do not see the force of these re« 
marks on churches. That piety must 
be cold which requires an old church to 
warm it, or suffers so paltry a considera¬ 
tion as the smell of paintito overpower 
the odor of sanctity. Th^ allusion, we 
must say,is ludicrously and indecorously 
profane. 


A CURIOUS ILLUSTRATION OF THE CHA¬ 
RACTER OF MADAME DE STAEL, by 

the duke of Rovigo. ^ 

^We do not think highly of the im¬ 
partiality or veracity of M. Savary, the 


adulator and panegyrist of Napoleon; 
but, in the present case, he does not ap¬ 
pear to have gone far beyond the bounds 
of truth or of candor. With those bril¬ 
liant abilities which rendered her a lite¬ 
rary ornun^nt of France, Madame de 
Stael ehteiKained overweening ideas of 
dier political ronsequcnce, and inter¬ 
meddled in the discussion of public 
affairs with a zeal which W'as rather of¬ 
ficious than prudent. 

“Madame de Stael (says the duke} 
though^ that stie did well in sparing 
neither reproaches nor calumnies in her 
W'orks ; and yet, with a clear brad, such 
as she possessed, she must have felt that 
resources of this kind are always feeble. 
However, she perhaps might be excu¬ 
sable, because, living far from the scene, 
the picture, of which she uished to 
draw, its shadows might deceive her ; 
and, in conformity with what she at 
that time declared, that “ out of Paris 
site neither saw nor learned any thing,” 
it may be thought that, wanting full 
light at this period, she could not better 
describe what she had not sufiicient 
means of examining. All that she said 
on this subject was full of bitterness, 
which was provoked by severe measures 
adopted against her. It may, perhaps, 
too, have had its origin in an oflerided 
vanity, which wislied to give celebrity 
to its vengeance. Hut reproaches which 
are founded on a false assertion can 
wound no one; they only injure those 
who so far forget them.selves as to re¬ 
sort to such means of Iiostility- 

“ Madame de Stael did me the honor 
to select me exclusively for insult. I 
ought to have been grateful to ber for 
the distinction whiph she so kindly be¬ 
stowed on me ; and I am only surprised 
that she did not perceive how much her 
preference was calculated to draw me 
forth from the obscurity with which she 
repiioach^d me. However, mine was 
the least important of the cases in which 
her passion misled her judgement. 1 f I 
lik|a revenge, I had an opportunity of 
t^ing it here; and in doing so I should 
have been more fortunate tban Madame 
de Stael, who was obliged to have re¬ 
course to her imagination, whereas 1 
only had to relate facts. Her strong 
mind sometimes forgot itself. Corinna 
had her weaknesses, and I have a good 
memory. 

“ 1 will only say a few words on her 
journey to the north, idiich, according 
to her account, was a fli^t from tyranny. 
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She once expressed a wisli to go to 
America: no obstacle was thrown in her 
way. From that country she might have 
repaired to England, since, as she said, 
her only wish was to breathe a'lfree 
atmosphere. However, sh« preferred 
going to Coppet. What tyranny had 
she to fear there ? But she did not fly 
from the imperial tyranny: that was not 
what she dreaded most; and we could 
even have contrived to malce its burthen 
very light to her. Human nature is so 
wicked and imperfect, that it seems to 
seek opportunities of avenging itself on 
every superiority which it is compelled 
to acknowloge. Now the superiority of 
this lady was indisputable, and there¬ 
fore no occasion for bein^ sarcastic at 
her expense was missed ; ot course scan¬ 
dal did n<»t spare her weak side. In 
such a situation the best remedy is a 
journey ; but a woman plays Tier part to 
IMi'fection when she contrives to save 
appearances, and to take her revenge at 
the same time. 

“ Before going to Petersburg, she 
took upon herself the task of inducing 
Bernadottc to adopt the course wished 
by the emperor Alexander, who had at 
that time something else to do than to 
think of constitutions, as Madame de 
Stael would have us believe. She was 
the first link in the chain of the inter¬ 
view at Abo, where Bernadotte delivered 
hinisidf ftp to Alexander; and she also 
started the idea of bringing Moreau 
from America. Such was the way in 
which she helped the restoration! Of 
this, however, she took good care not 
to say a word in her book. The reason 
of this may be easily conceived; she 
would have been obliged to sacrifice the 
eulogies she has there bestowed on an 
event that .she did not foresee, and which 
was quite the reverse of the turn which 
she hoped to give to aflairs. Truly s^pch 
claims as hers to the restitution of the 
two millions t>f francs voted to her, in 
despite of the charter, ivhich declares 
the sales of national property irrevoca¬ 
ble, were, it must be confessed, entitled 
to particular attention. Surely the pro¬ 
perty of her father, M. Neckcr, was not 
more unjustly confiscated than was that 
of the poor Vendean peasants, who were 
buried in their own liclds, which havq 
since been dispo.sed of according to the 
dictation of private interests; and M. 
Necker w'as one of the primary causes 
of all these public misfortunes. But 
his daughter certainly deserved a pre- 
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fcrence; and, if the moment for grant¬ 
ing it was not the ^ost favorable, she 
assuredly seised a very favorable one for 
asking it. 

** Had Madame de Stael and 1 been 
acquainted, it would have been for the 
advantage of both. I am now aware of 
the kind of enemies who tormented her; 
they were rivals, who felt themselves 
mortified that she surpassed them in 
talent, or old political agitators, who, 
having renounced a trade which they 
found tiad become dangerous, were afraid 
of appearing to have the slightest inter¬ 
course with her. 

“ At the time when she solicited my 
protection, I was not powerful enough 
to tax myself with the burthen of her 
enemies in addition to my own. She 
could havf^brought me no strengtii ex¬ 
cept that which she derived from me, 
and 1 should have had to support her 
when 1 ^oiild scarcely stand alone, f 
must therefore have made a bad bargain. 
She thoughtme a novice whom she could 
manage as she liked, and w'as angry that 
Tdistrusted her. I am now convii)ce<l 
that her son was right when he told me 
that his mother was onlyiiia fit ofill hu¬ 
mor about the emperor, and that nothing 
would be easier than to make her throw 
herself at his feet, as site was at the 
bottom his sincere admirer. 1 did nut 
believe this at the time, because there 
was a general cry raised against her, set 
up even by those Vhom she thought her 
friends. 

** 1 now acknowlegc that she was 
much less difficult to manage than ni.iuy 
others. 1 am aware that it was she who 
brought about the peace between the 
republic and Sweclen, solely that she 
might be able to remain in iWis, and 
establish herself^midst the wreck of 
good society. 

She treated the emperor ill; hut what 
she did never could hurt him, while she 
became the most unhappy tvoinan in the 
world at fiiuli^ herself despised by nlic 
whom she twslied to serve. Another 
kind of conduct would have placed 
materials at her disposal which she might 
have easily rcnilered more available to 
her glory than the base calumnies to 
which she did not scruple to descend.” 

A MEMOIR qv THE REV. WILLIAM COXE. 

When moral integrity and private 
worth arc combined with the learning 
of a scholar and the talent of a u'ritcr. 
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the union renders the character truly 
respectable. No one, we think, will 
deny the applicability of this panegyric 
to the late archdeacon of Wiltshire. 

William Coxe, the son of an eminent 
physician, was bom at London in 1748. 
He was sent, when very young, to Etdh 
school, where his proficiency in classi¬ 
cal learning was noticed by the different 
masters with high approbation. He 
afterwards studied at iCingVCollege, 
Cambridge, and, in 1768, was chosen 
fellow of that society. He twice ob¬ 
tained the academical prize annually 
assigned to some bacMelor of arts for the 
best Latin dissertation. Having fixed 
upon the clerical profession, he was or¬ 
dained in 1771 , and became curate of 
Denham. While he was thus employed, 
he received an invitation from the late 
duke of Marlborough, to whom he had 
been recommended- by Jacob Bryant, 
to be tutor to the marquis of Bymdford. 
In this situation he remained two years, 
but relinquished it from indisposition. 
In 1776 he accompGteied the late earl of 
Pembroke, then lord Herbert, in a tour 
on the continent. During that journey, 
which embraced a considerable portion 
of Europe, his attention was particularly 
attracted by a country so interesting, 
and then comparatively so little known, 
as Switzerland. , The result of his sur¬ 
vey was his first publication, entitled 
Sketches of the Natural, Civil, and Po¬ 
litical State of Switzerl^d, which ap¬ 
peared before his return to England. 
Being enlarged and improved by his 
farther researches during a second tour, 
it was reprinted under the title of Tra¬ 
vels in Switzerland and the Country of 
the Orisons. * 

When Mr. Coxe was in Russia with 
lord Herbert, his inquiries were directed 
to the discoveries that had been made 
by the Russian navigators, in the seas 
which divide the two continents of Asia 
and America. On this point he col¬ 
lected much valuable information, and, 
in 1780, gave to the wo Ad his Russian 
Discoveries, containing not only a sketch 
of different voyages undertaken by the 
Russians, but also a brief narrative of 
the conquest of Siberia, and an account 
of the commercial intercourse between 
Russia and China. This work has since 
been much improved and augmented, 
so as to present a comparatijre statement 
of the progress of that branch of mari¬ 
time discovery, to the time of captain 
Vancouver. 


He now confined himself for some 
years to England, ably discharging the 
duties of a parish-priest, and at the same 
time prosecuting his literary researches. 
In 1 j 84, appeared tlie grand result of 
bis late,touf, under the title of Travels 
in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
marl$,—a copious and interesting work. 
It was scarcely completed, when Mr. 
Whitbread, the respectable and opulent 
brewer, committed his son to the super¬ 
intending care of Mr. Coxe, in a general 
tour of Europe; and this esteemed di¬ 
vine also accompanied the younger Mr. 
Portman on his travels, and subse¬ 
quently attended lord Brome in a simi¬ 
lar tour. 

In the coarse of his different travels, 
Mr. Coxe had made extensive collections 
for an historical and statistical account 
of Europe, and the work was even in a 
forward st&te; but the disturbed and 
uncertain state of public affairs induced 
him to relinquish the scheme. He then 
commenced the Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, which he published witii a se¬ 
lection of curious documents. In the 
autumn of 1798 he accompanied Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare in an excursion 
into Monmouthshire. The natural beau¬ 
ties and historical associations of that 
small but interesting county, appeared 
to him to furnish a fertile suMect of 
description; and, having extended and 
corrected his first observations in sul)- 
sequent journeys, he published the Hi¬ 
storical Tour in Monmouthshire, illus¬ 
trated with plates from his friend’s 
drawings. 

His best work, we think, is his Hi- 
story of the House of Austria, whicli 
he presented to the world in 1807. It 
considerably augmented his reputation, 
and procured him the honor of a visit 
from the arch-dukes John and Leopold 
of Austria, who were then on a tour 
thrdugh the western counties of Eng¬ 
land. These princes, in terms highly 
flattering to the author, not only bore 
ample testimony to the general truth 
and accuracy of the history, and to his 
impartial delineation of the characters 
of the respective princes of their family, 
but also expressed great surprise that 
he should have obtained possession of 
certain facts, given in that work to the 
ublic, which they conceived were 
nown only to themselves. 

His Historical Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spain, of the House of Bourbon, 
ought likewise to he mentioned with 
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^probation, as well as his Memoirs of 
John duke of Marlborough, principally 
drawn from the rich collection of papers 
preserved at Blenheim-house. While 
this work was in progress, he hrsi ex¬ 
perienced symptoms of that decay of 
sight, which terminated in total dark¬ 
ness ;—as heavy a calamity in the cata¬ 
logue of human infirmities, as could 
fall to the lot of a literary man. His 
spirits were, at first, greatly depressed 
by this heavy visitation; but his con¬ 
stitutional fortitude, and his religions 
feelings, were at length powerfully ope¬ 
rative in reconciling him to his misfor¬ 
tune. As sight became weak, intellect, 
in proportion, became strong; and his 
memory, at all times good, was then re¬ 
markably tenacious, and he prosecuted,' 
with the same unabated ardor and ex¬ 
actness, the work in which he was en¬ 
gaged, as before his loss of sight. 

Some minor publications emanating 
from his pen arc worthy of notice, be¬ 
cause they evince an intelligent spirit 
of investigation, and exnnplify that 
facility with which he could direct his 
mind to any object of inquiry. Among 
these we find sketches of the lives of 
Handel and Smith, of Correggio and 
Parmegiano, a vindication of the Celts 
(probably from the attacks of Pinker¬ 
ton), and annotations on the fables of 
Gay. 

must be mentioned with regret 
(says a writer in the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine), and it is a regret that was felt and 
confessed by no one more than by Mr. 
Coxe himself, that his historical and 
other publications surpassed consider¬ 
ably in numbers those on religion.— 
Nor did this proceed from inattention; 
for various, as we are informed, are the 
theological disquisitions, tracts, and ser¬ 
mons, tliat have been found scattered 
among his numerous manuscripts, «nd 
which seem to shew, that he was as 
indefatigable in his search for religious 
knowlege and truth, as for any othgr 
branch of literature, and that, if be per¬ 
mitted not these papers to meet the 
public eye, it arose from diffidence, or 
from the sensitive apprehension insepa¬ 
rable from an author, lest, by entering 
on a road distinct from that on which 
he usually traveled, he might rashly/ 
hazard a reputation already establisheu. 
Of his character as a writer, the judge¬ 
ment rests with the public, though that 
judgement may be considered as partly 


pronounced, by the honorable selection 
made in his favor,* when a gold medal 
tyas presented to him by the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Literature.” 

Mr. Coxe was of middle stature, erect 
Hi 'person, and even in his advanced 
age he seemed to hare preserved the 
strength of earlier life, by the firmness 
of his steh and the alertness of his mo¬ 
tions. His countenance was the index 
of his mind, gentle and benevolent, and, 
when impressed by any seiitiment or 
feeling more than usual, it beamed with 
benignity. He was social and friendly, 
and fond of female society; but the at¬ 
tractions of the sex did not prompt him 
to marry before he felt the approach of 
old age. 

It migll^ have been supposed that his 
merit, aided by his aristocratic connect¬ 
ions, would have raised him to the epis- 
copal bench, on which some prelates 
now sif who had little more to recom¬ 
mend them than the interest of noble 
friends; bot his higliest preferment was 
a canonry of Salisbury. With this, 
however, and two rectories, and the pro¬ 
fits of his works, he had reason to be 
content. 


THE nisocisE. 

“We haye seen the newly-arrived 
lion. Mama!” exclaimed Isabella Tre- 
yannion, as Stie rushed half breathless 
into the drawing-room, followed more 
leisurely by her two sisters. “.Really, 
Isabella,” repUed Mrs. Trevannlon, 
*‘your manners are so very gauche, that 
I fear Mr. Arthur Mortimer jvill transfer 
that title to yourself. You are so heated 
by the violent pace you will altoaya 
walk, that youf face is more like a 
piony, than the delicate blush rose which 
a lady's cheek should resemble. Pray 
sit down till you have recovered from 
your unnecessary fatigue.” Isabella 
reluctantly oteyed, and, after a short 
silence, Mrs? Trevannion’s curiosity 
overcame the displeasure occasioned by 
the fear of her daughter having made 
an unfavorable appearance before the 
nephew and presumptive heir of their 
neighbour Mr. Mortimer, who, she had 
already decided, would be an eligible 
admirer for yither of the sisters. 

Mrs. Trevannion was a tvidow with* 
two daughters, of whose beauty she was 
extremely proud. Jane was about se- 
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ventcen years of age, Isabella two years 
youQger;* and, though the latter was 
not so regularly JbeautiM as her sister, 
the expressive vivacity of her counte¬ 
nance frequently gained her more ad¬ 
miration. JBleanor, Mr. Trevannion^ 
daughter by a former marriage, had been 
treated with great kindness oy her step¬ 
mother, and, having been only three 
years old when entrusted to her care, 
felt the most tender affection toward her 
and her sietera. 

“'Does Mr. Arthur Mortimer answer 
the expectations raised by the high praise 
bestowed upon him by his uncle?*’ en¬ 
quired Mrs. Trevannion, turning over 
the leaves of a book with affected un¬ 
concern. “ He is exceedingly hand¬ 
some,” exclaimed both Jane and Isa¬ 
bella.—“ What is your opinion, Ele¬ 
anor?” said Mrs, Trevannlon.—♦* I 
immediately recognised,” said Eleanor, 
the pleasing smile of our old play-fel¬ 
low, though young Mr.Mortimer is much 
improved in person since we parted 
eight years ago. rlis mftnners arc ap- 

f iarently as unaffected as if he had never 
eft Eversfield to tee the world." A 
blush tinged her cheek as she spoke, 
which did not escape the observant eye 
of Mrs. Tfcvannion, who hoped that his 
remembrance of former days might be 
us vivid as those of his companion.— 
“ You may form your own opinion to¬ 
morrow, Mama,” said Isabella; “for 
Mr. Mortimer said, tfiat^lVrthur’s 6rst 
visit should be to yon.” 

Mrs. Trevannion expressed her plea¬ 
sure at the promise of so early an intro¬ 
duction, and, thus far, all augured 
favorably for her plan. Eversfield 
afforded few young men who could be 
expected to rival Arthur; but it was 
at least problematical whether he had 
brought a disengaged heart to bestow. 
The morrow brought the promised visit 
from Mr. Mortimer and his nepliew. 
Mrs. Trevannion found the youth of 
seventeen changed to a |[andsome man 
of five and twenty, pleasing in his man¬ 
ners, and, to her great satisfaction, the 
reminiscences of iiis boyish days ap¬ 
peared to be cherished with delight. He 
claimed the privilege of old acc^uain- 
tance, and treated tlie ladies as his fa¬ 
miliar friends. She saw, or fancied she 
sa^ a difference in his manner when he 
»/id8ibsed Eleanor, whirli did not dis¬ 
please her. She really loved her step¬ 
daughter, and wislied to see her advan¬ 


tageously settled. She had no doubt 
that the beauty of Jane would ensure 
many splendid offers, and Isabella was 
too young to render her marriage at 
present desirable. 

While the families of Trevannion and 
Mortimer were amused with the inter¬ 
change of visits, Mr. Blaqnlere, who 
had acquired a fortune in India, arrived 
with a train of servants, and took pos¬ 
session of a handsome mansion, situated 
near Silverbonrne, where Mrs. Trevaii- 
nion resided. As thefe was no gentle¬ 
man at her house to fulfil the etiquette 
of calling upon him, it was agreedf that 
be should be introduced to wr family 
at Eversfield-ball, the seat of Mr. Mor¬ 
timer. As the distance to the hall was 
only a mile, Mrs. Trevannion and her 
daughters were prepared for w’alking, 
when Arthur entered the room, and in¬ 
troduced himself by saying, he conclu¬ 
ded they might require an escort in 
their walk throngli the park. The wi¬ 
dow tlianked him for his attention, and 
felt even more pleasure than she ex¬ 
pressed. His arm was offered to Elea¬ 
nor, and he was scarcely more anxious 
to secure a ttie-h-t^te^ than Mrs. Tre¬ 
vannion to prevent his being interrupt¬ 
ed.—“ My dear Jane,” said she, “give 
me your arm, and, Isabella, 1 must also 
have your support.” Arthur looked 
uneasy, as if he thought that politeness 
obliged him to offer a stronger arm. 
“Pray, Arthur,” exclaimed JVirs. Tre¬ 
vannion, “ do not let me interrupt you. 
I am less in want of support than your 
fragile companion, and merely affect to 
keep this giddy Isabel secure; other¬ 
wise i know she would fiy from us at 
her usual grey-hound pace.”—Secure 
she certainly did wish to keep Isabella ; 
but the real motive she carefully con¬ 
cealed, while her tardy pace gave Elea- 
noi^and Arthur an opportunity of ar¬ 
riving first at the hall. She observed 
them enter the flower-garden: “ Now, 
mama,” said Isabella, “ Jane’s support 
will be sufficient, and I wish to run 
after Eleanor, i am sure Arthur has 
some new plant to shew her.—^“Run¬ 
ning is worse than fast walking, Isabel: 
if there is any new plant, you can see it 
after dinner.” The young lady was 
obliged to submit for the present; but, 
as soon as Eleanor and her licau enter¬ 
ed the drawing-room, she exclaimed, 
“Where have you been, Eleanor?—to 
see BOiiie new plant, 1 am sure.—“ Only 
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a nciv specius of geranium,” replied 
Eleanor, blusliing deeply, when her 
cpnfusion, which in some degree ex* 
tended to Arthur, was relievef by tlie 
servunt’s^annonneing Mr. Blaqaiere. 

A gentleman entered the room, appa- 
rcntly about 60 years of age, with a 
i(iiaint good-humored look. “ How are 

f rou, my friends P” said he, shaking the 
lands of Mr. Mortimer and his sister 
Mrs. Catharine with the utmost, cordi¬ 
ality. Perceiving that the latter was 
going to introduce him to the ladies, 
he added, “ Do not trouble yourself, 1 
will introduce myself; first let me shake 
hands with Mrs. Trevannion: you must 
excuse me, madam, 1 am returned from 
a warm climate, and I do not like cold 
manners. Miss Jane, Miss Isabella, 1 
know yon all from my friend Arthur’s 
report. Tliis, he says, is his very old 
playfellow. Miss Trevannion. You 
need not blush, my dear young lady, at 
being called olds —Arthur meant, in 
his esteem, not in years.”—^This speech 
caused a reflection of the crimson hue 
on Arthur’s cheek, when the aukward- 
ness of the scene was terminated by a 
call to tlie dining-room. 

Jiuring dinner, the conversation re¬ 
lated chiefly to India, on which subject 
Mr. Blaquiere appeared to talk with 
pleasure. Arthur had secured a seat 
close to Eleanor, who seemed unusually 
absent. 1 n the evening her silence in¬ 
creased; she made contrary replies to 
several questions, and appeared to keep 
up with difficulty the semblance of at¬ 
tention. Mrs. Trevannion qpw con¬ 
cluded that something of importance 
had passed between Eleanor and Arthur: 
scarcely could she repress her curiosity 
during the drive to Silverbournc, and 
great was her delight when Eleanor 
whispered a request for a private confer¬ 
ence before they retired to rest. 
door being safely closed, Mrs. Tre- 
vannion’s hopes were gratified by the 
information of Arthur’s declaration of 
love, his wish of obtaining her cuitseift 
to his union with Eleanor, and his cer¬ 
tainty of obtaining the sanction of his 
uncle. Mrs. Trevannion, in reply, ex¬ 
pressed her warm approbation of her 
step-daughter’s choioe, and wished her 
the utmost felicity in the married stated 
while Eleanor said all that young ladies 
usually say on such occasions, and re¬ 
tired to dream of Arthur. 

An early interview with Eleanor on 
the following morning placed the heart 


of her lover at rest, and the two families 
met in the evening at the hall to ex¬ 
change congritttlations on the expected 
alliance. The lovers were delighted 
at the prospect of mutual happiness, 
^d the sisters were enchanted with the 
idea of a wedding, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer and Mrs. Trevannion were 
pleased with the confirmation of a long 
intimacy. ^ 

The marri^e was fixed for September. 
Mrs. Catharine alone thought a three- 
months’ courtship too short. “ My dear 
lady,” exclaimed Isabella, when she 
heard her objection, ** why would you 
delay ? you know Eleanor has reacoed 
the age of 21 years, and she will be 
growing”—” Quite an old maid, 1 know 
you would say, if 1 were not present,” 
—“Oh nov’ cried Isabella, coloring as 
she spoke.'—“ Do not be distressed, Isa¬ 
bella 1 am often called by that term 
of reproBcb; but 1 am still of opinion 
that it is better to live single, than to 
marry unhappily. | have reason, un¬ 
fortunately (she continued, sighing 
deeply), to desire a longer period for 
consideration. I was not older than 
Eleanor, and (as my vanity told me) not 
without personal charms, when a gen¬ 
tleman, every way my equal, sought 
toy hand. I had determined on having 
what is called a long courtship, and re¬ 
fused to accede to the wishes of my 
lover.”—“What^was his name?” en- 
uired IsabeBa.-^“ It matters not, my 
ear; he has long been dead to me, and 
is now so in reality; let it remain buried 
in my heart. 1 refused to name an 
earlier period for our union, than the 
anniversary of his making the offer.— 
Eight months passed in uninterrupted 
felicity; be then left me tliat he'might 
visit a newly-maeried friend: his ab¬ 
sence was only for a fortnight; but, in 
that period, the sister of his friend’s 
ivife fascinated him by her beauty, and, 
with the aid of the bride, used every 
artifice to secqfe him in her chains.— 
Week succeeded week, and 1 received 
no answer to my letters; for I wrote 
two, thinking that illness had prevented 
a reply to the first. 1 wrote no more; 
but, when my brother demanded an 
explanation, h^ received my miniature 
and letters, accOhipanied by an epistle, 
expressing’regret at the impossibility of 
controlling Che affections, and saying it 
was more honorable to resign a hand 
which many would he happy to possess, 
than to marry one while his heart could 
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never be torn from aiiotlier.”—“ Did he 
marrv, and was If'e bimpy?'* eajufeily 
asked Isabella.—“ He '%iaVried, and 1 
loved biin too sincerely, not to wish 
him all the happiness he could desire,” 
said Afrs. Catliarine with tears in her 
eyes. We never met again; but let us 
drop tlie subject—you see I have reason 
for wisbini' Eleanor to pause. 1 hope 
Arthur is too i|rmly attached to waver; 
but, if his love will not stand the test of 
a year, Iiow will it endure the tempests 
of life ? My dear child, love is not com* 
posed of eternal sunshine; bad 1 mdr* 
ried, 1 could scarcely have avoided the 
keen grief of infidelity, when it was too 
late to resign the inconstant; but, as 1 
see vour sister coming, accompanied by 
Arthur and Mr. Blaquiere^let us dis> 
miss the old maid’s story from our 
thoughts.” * . 

Mrs. Mortimer and Isabella crossed 
the park to meet the party This 
boy, said Mr. Blaquiere, has teased me 
into joining a par^ to see a beautiful 
hermitage. Mrs. Trevannioii has con¬ 
sented ; the young ladies, of course, are 
ready; so there only remains your con¬ 
sent to be obtained. We are to dine 
early at Silverbourne, where the ser¬ 
vants have been put in action by my 
busy friend; you may distinguish the 
curling wreath of smoke already over 
the acacia walk. It is of no use for 
prudent people to re/use; we must go 
to keep these giddy brains in order.”— 
The consent of M^rs. Catharine being 
granted, the party, after an early dinner, 
proceeded in two .carriages to the ruins 
of a hermitage about seven miles from 
the hall. The road lay over hills com¬ 
manding fine views of the channel, its 
blue waters glittering beneath the rays 
of a bright summer son, while Beachy- 
head and the South Downs bounded the 
landscape. Leaving the uplands,^ they 
dcscenued into lanes so narrow as to 
preclude ail possibility of two carriages 
passing; hedges, left toi^ourish in all 
the luxuriance of natnrfi, skirted one 
side of the road, while chalky clifts, 
whose sides were fringed with under¬ 
wood and creeping plants, or grassy 
banks adorned with a profusion of blue 
bells and wild thyme, excluded all pro¬ 
spect on the other. 

Leaving the carriages at a Farm-honse, 
the party ascended a moudt, on which 
stood the remains of a hermitage or ora¬ 
tory; a beautiful Norman window in¬ 
duced the party to imagine it had been 


tbe latter. After an hour passed in vain 
endeavours to trace its origin and in 
admiring the prospect, the party return¬ 
ed homewards. As they were passing 
down a narrow lane, they heard loud 
screamlH, and perceived a low chaise 
. containing two ladies coming toward 
them, the progress of which was impeded, 
by a drove ot oxen. Patience only was 
necessary, as the animals could pass the 
carriage separately with case. Arthur 
alighted to assure the ladies of their 
being perfectly secure. “ Ob, Sir! 
screamed the younger female, “ take 
the hideous creatures away, or I shall 
faint.”—As one of the animals now 
struck against the wheel of the cliaise 
with violence, the terrified lady sprang 
from the carriage; Arthur cauglit her in 
his arms, and detained her until the oxen 
had passed: Irer shrieks he could not 
prevent. The rest of the party now 
joined them, and offered every assistance. 
—“ Oh! 1 will go home with you,” said 
the lady, '* I cannot get into that low 
chaise again;—we may meet tliousands 
of these creatures.”—" There is little 
danger,” said Mrs. Catharine; “ but, as 
you are alarmed, we can take you in 
our carriage; do you reside far off?” 
—*' Only at the end of the village; I 
am Mrs. Layton of the Vine.” The 
party thus discovered that this was the 
young, gay, and rich widow who had 
-for some time been expected to enliven 
the neiglibourhood. Mrs. Trerannion 
secretly rejoiced that Arthur tvas en¬ 
gaged before this meeting, though she 
thought the folly of Mrs. Layton would 
have proved a cnecl^to love. T® avoid 
any interrnption to the two lovers, she' 
immediately exclaimed, “ 1 am sure, 
Eleanor, yon have no fears: if Mrs. 
Layton and her friend will proceed in 
the barouche, yuu and Mr. Arthur Mor¬ 
timer can return to Silverbourne in the 
chaise.”—Mr. Mortimer!” said Mrs. 
Layton, “ 1 think, Sir, you live at Sil¬ 
verbourne.”—“ No, Madam—at Evers- 
f?eld4iall.”—“ Oh dear! my memorp is 
so bad, 1 confuse names so; 1 believe 
you have all been so good as to cull on 
me;—but 1 am such an invalid: pray 
call on me to-morrow; I am too ill now 
to recollectand she took her seat near 
Mrs. Catharine, saying, *' 1 will take 
Miss Brook, my companion^ in case I 
should faint.”—^Miss Brook assuring 
her that she had all the necessary resto¬ 
ratives, the party proceeded toward the 
Vine. 
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The distance was too short to allow 
Mrs. Layton to recover from her alarm, 
which had at hrst been real; but, after 
the removal of the oxen, her affectation 
was too visible to excite any compassion 
in Mrs. Catharine or Mr. Blaquie.re, who 
had the task of seei^ lier liome. Sii> 
verbourne and the Yiue being situated 
at opposite extremes of the village, Ele> 
anor and Arthur quitted the chaise where 
the roads separated, and, approaching 
the carriage, hoped Mrs. Layton was 
recovered. “ Thank you. Miss Morti¬ 
mer," said she, with half-closed eyes; 
“ my nerves are most terribly shaken; 
ou will call at the Vine with your 
rother to-morrow; 1 shall then be 
better able to thank you, Mr. Mortimer, 
than I am at present.’*—“ That lady is 
not Mr. Arthur Mortimer’s sister. Ma¬ 
dam," said Mr. Blaquierc, as they drove 
toward the Vine: " did you not receive 
the cards of the three Misses Trevan- 
nion ? that is the eldest, and an amiable 
girl she is."—” Oh! yes, 1 did find 
some cards, I recollect: but you know 
one never remembers any thing about 
Misses; it is enough with my large 
acquaintance to recollect the heads of 
families ;’’—” Which, 1 trust," replied 
Mr. Blaquiere, Miss Trevannion wiU 
shortly become."—“Is she really going 
to be married ?" exclaimed Mrs. Layton, 
dropping her vinaigrette, and cmening 
her beautiful blue eyes to their full ex¬ 
tent.—“Yes, Madam."—“To whom?" 
—“ 1 fear," said Mr. Blaquiere, look¬ 
ing slily at Mrs. Catharine, “ I have 
already said more than 1 ought, and^it 
is fortunate we are arrived at the Vine, 
for 1 shall not have an opportunity of 
telling any more tales."—His glance at 
Mrs. Mortimer almost replied to Mrs. 
Layton's enquiry: she affected to relapse 
into her former indifference, and coldly 
took leave. 

“You are angry with me, Mrs. ta- 
tharine," said Mr. Blaquiere, “ for be¬ 
traying the secret; but, indeed, 1 eould 
not help punishing affectation. If mam 
riage always went by worth, this lady 
would not write Mr^. while Catharine 

Mortimer is Miss -." The warmth 

of Mr. Blaquiere’s manner caused Mrs. 
Catharine to turn toward him, when he 
added laughingly, “ Come, say you 
forgive me, my dear Mrs. Mortimer."— 
“ 1 will not use so strong an expression, 
Mr. Blaquiere, though f certainly think 
these affairs are best kept private.”— 
“ But my favorites are so soon to be 


married.’’—“ Nearly three months may 
be sufficient time inconstancy to be 
manifested^!’ lepUed Mrs. Catharine, 
with a deep sign.—“les," said Mr. 
Blaquiere, smothering something that 
appeared very much lute the echo of his 
c^panion’s sigh—“but, bless me, Mrs. 
Catharine! you and I ace looking quite 
sentimental; Mrs. Layton will say we 
are going to become * beads of families,’ 
and allow us a place in her remem¬ 
brance."—Mrs. Catharine tried to smile 
as she replied, “ I know not why, but a 
moarnfal presage seems, to hang over 
me, that Eleanor will never be imstress 
of Eversfield. I am like poor Desde- 
mona—“it will not go from*my mind." 
—Her sadness appeared to infect the 
usually-cheerful Mr. Blaquiere ; but his 
gloom was%}uickly dispersed on enter¬ 
ing the drawing-room, where the party 
ridiculed Mrs. Layton’s unnecessary 
alarm. Jilr. Mortimer, alone, appeared 
to feel compassion for her.—“1 sup¬ 
pose," said Arthur, “ we must all go 
to-morrow to enquirfinto the state of 
the lady’s nerves.'*—“ The gentlemen," 
said Mrs. Catharine, “ 1 suppose, will 
call; but 1 am not anxious to pay a se¬ 
cond visit; are you, MrB.,Trevanaion ?" 
The widow, who did not wish that Ar¬ 
thur should encounter the personal at¬ 
tractions of Mrs. Layton without Elea¬ 
nor, said, “ 1 shall nut go myself; but 
the girls can join Mr. Mortimer and 
Arthur. Mr^L^’ton appears to be a 
silly woman; but, as we have few 
neighbours, we may as well, keep on 
visiting terms with her." Mr. Bla¬ 
quiere offered to join the party, and, 
after fixing an hour for the visit, the fa¬ 
milies separated. 

( To be continued.) 


THE FATE OF THE PltlNCE OF SCOT- 
LAND,_/fOfw the Chronicles oj'the Ca- 
nongate; tqfth an illustrative A'ji- 
graving. * 

The Fair Maid of Perth, though she 
was inveigled into the castle of Falk¬ 
land, fouiid the prince to be more her 
friend than her enemy. He abandoned 
all thoughts of seduction, and thought 
only of the peril to which he himself 
was exposed* Catharine and the glee- 
woman were aware of the deigns 
against his life; but their counteractive 
operations were necessarily feeble.— 
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Pretenaiom to Beauty. 


** lionise entered Iter apartment in tlie 
tower with a pale countenance and u 
trembline frame. Her terror instantly 
extended itself to Catharine, who coald 
hardly find words to ask what new mis¬ 
fortune hwi occurred.—“ Is the duke of 
Rothsay dead ?”—“ Worse—they afe 
starving' him aliveMadness, wo¬ 
man !’'—*» No, no,” said Louise ;— 
** when I was looking for Mt-herbs in 
the garden, my poor little dog, thrust¬ 
ing himself into a thicket near the wall, 
came back whining and howling. I 
crept forward to see what might m the 
cause, and, oh I 1 heard a groaning as 
of one in extreme pain, but so faint that 
it seemed to'arise out of the very depth 
of the earth. Laying my ear close to 
an opening in the wall, 1 could hear the 
prince’s voice distinctly say/ ' It cannot 
now last long-* 1 asked him if I could 
help him, and he answered, witka voice 
which I shall never forget, £Food— 
food—I die of famine.’—So 1 came 
hither to tell you. What is to be 
done?” * 

The two young women then con¬ 
trived to introduce thin cakes, snaked 
in broth, through a chink in the dun¬ 
geon, so as to give the prince temporary 
relief. Hearing a noise, both couched 
among some ruins near the wall, and 
listenied while Sir John Ramorny and 
the apothecary -were in close conver¬ 
sation. * He is stronger than I thought,’ 
said the ruffian knight. ^Wonld it not 
be better to end the matter more speed¬ 
ily, as the Black Douglas is coming this 
way.’ Catharine, soon after, was pre¬ 
paring to relieve the prince again, wpen 
the knight suddenly accosted her, and 
avowed the murderous deed. Famine, 
it appeared, bad begun the work; but 
the prince’s death w^s finally accom¬ 
plished by violence. Louise had al¬ 
ready left the castle in the hope of procu¬ 
ring seasonable aid; but Douglas only 
arrived in time to inflict summary just¬ 
ice on the infamous conspirators. 


PRETENSIONS TO BEADTT. 

The possession of beauty is so de¬ 
sirable in a female, that we do not wonder 
at the eagerness of almost every woman 
to claim it for herself. Whether Mary, 
the Scotish queen, had a very high opi¬ 
nion of her own personal attractions, we 
do not precisely know; but it was the 
fashion, until the present day, to at¬ 


tribute to her the most unparalleled 
beauty. Some of the critical examiners, 
however, of the existing portraits of 
that princess, are not disposed to be 
satisfied with these representations. One 
writer, .who is convinced that ** the re¬ 
putation of her extreme loveliness was 
one of the causes of her death,” says, 
“ We have often been at a loss to account 
for the very moderate comeliness of even 
the most favorable portraits of Mary; 
for it is surely impossible that she could 
have been otherwise than most beautiful. 
But that picture in Mr. Lodge’s collec¬ 
tion, which is described us ‘ the best 
authenticated of all the portraits of this 
illustrious lady,’ has no shadow of claim 
to beauty at all. How George Douglas 
sacrificed honor, good name, and the 
love of all his house for this face, we 
cannot comprehend. If the housekeeper 
of bis mother were the original, the 
portrait would be much more in conso¬ 
nance with one’s preconceived ideas. 
We do not in the least exaggerate—it is 
exceedingly like the appearance and ge¬ 
neral characteristics of a respectable 
housekeeper, and does not, in the must 
remote manner, call up to your ideas the 
beautiful and adulterous murderess [he 
OHght rather to have said the beautiful 
pnacessl whom it professes to represent. ’ ’ 
Mr. Henry Glassford Bell, who has 
recently appeared as the biographer of 
Mary, thns endeavours to settle all dis¬ 
putes respecting her countenance and 
figure.—“Some have conjectured that 
her beauty has been extolled far beyond 
its real merits ; and it cannot be denied 
that many vague and erroneous notions 
exist regarding it. But that her coun¬ 
tenance possessed, in a pre-eminent de- 
ree, the something which constitutes 
eauty, is sufficiently attested by the 
unanimous declaration of all contempo¬ 
rary writers. It is only, however, »y 
carefully gathering hints scattered here 
and there, that any accurate idea can be 
formed of the lineaments of a counte¬ 
nance which has so long ceased to exist, 
unless in the fancy of the enthusiast. 
Generally speaking, Mary’s features 
were more Grecian than Roman, though 
without the insipidity that would have 
attached to them had they been exactly 
regular. Her nose exceeded a little the 
Grecian proportion in length. Her 
hair was very nearly of the same color 
as James V.’s—dark-yellow or auburn, 
and, like his, clustered in luxuriant 
ringlets. Her eyes—which some wri- 
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trrs, misled by tbc blundering portraits 
of her scattered eyery-where, conceive 
to have been gray, or blue^ or hazel— 
were of a chesnut celor, darker than 
(yet matching well with) her auburn 
hair. Her brow was high, open, and 
prominent. Her lips were full and 
expressive, as the lips of the Stuarts 

S enerally were; and she had a small 
impie in her chin. Her complexion 
was clear, and very fair, without a great 
deal of color in her cheeks. Her mo¬ 
ther was a ivoman of large stature, and 
Mary was also above the common size. 
Her person was finely proportioned, 
and her carriage exceedingly graceful 
and dignified." 


DON PEDRO AND IIIS DAUGHTERS. 

At a time when the affairs of Portu¬ 
gal, and the eventual conduct of its le« 

{ Ultimate king, who is embroiled with a 
)ase usurper, excite the attention of po¬ 
litical speculators, a sketch of the per¬ 
sons and manners of Don Pedro and his 
family may tend in some degree to in¬ 
terest the reader. 

At the theatre of Rio-de-Janeiro (says 
lieutenant Charles Brand} the Brazilian 
emperor was present, “ accompanied by 
his two daughters, the queen of Portu¬ 
gal and the infanta. Tire former, is 
about ten years of age, and the latter an 
interesting little child of six or seven; 
they were very plainly dressed, and, as 
they sat in their magnificent box in the 
centre of the theatre, were to be seen to 

f ^reat advantage. The interior of the 
louse is very elegant, consisting of four 
tiers of boxes on each side of the emper¬ 
or’s, which occupies the whole front of 
the theatre, excepting four small boxes 
just above it. Tlie grand entrance to 
the pit is under it, and it was mos^ su¬ 
perbly fitted up with chandeliers, pier- 
glasses, tables, chairs, &c. having all 
the appearance of an elegant drawing¬ 
room ; and, as it was quite open m 
front, with the exception of a light gilt 
railing, the imperial personages were 
quite exposed to the tail view of the 
audience. Whenever the curtain drop¬ 
ped, the audience stood up, ,out of re¬ 
spect to the emperor; thos6 in the ^t 
facing him, at which time he would al¬ 
ways rise and come forward with the 
little queen and child. He wore a plain 
blue coat, without a star or mark of 
distinction of any sort, with white trow- 

VOD. IX. 


sers and shoes; and, but for the gentle¬ 
men in waiting niyver sittiiig down or 
coming forward, it was impossible to 
distinguish one from the other. The 
weather being very warm, he used a 
lain white fan during the whole of the 
pera, which, by the bye, is customary 
among the gentlemen in {^uth America. 
The queen is a vevy pretty little girl, 
with flaxen hair and remarkably fair. 
She was dressed quite like a Httle old 
mliid, very plain, wearing a prim close 
cottage bonnet. The pretty infanta was 
the nyest of them all, being dressed 
just Tike an English child of the same 
age, with pettlcoat-trowsers and sash, 
her bright naxen hur flowing in long 
ringlets over her shoulders. The em¬ 
peror is a handsome young man, about 
thirty yeaA of age, with very dark hair 
and large whiskers. He is not very 

G rticular with respect to etiquette, for 
wasotalking promiscuously to the 
ladies and gentlemen in the boxes on 
each side of him, and they appeared to 
be very familiar wuh him: he is fre¬ 
quently to be seen driving about the 
town in his tilbury, or riding on horse¬ 
back, in plain clothes, with only one 
servant;—a strong contrast this to bis 
mother, the dowager queen of Portugal, 
who never appeared in public without 
the greatest parade; and wlioever passed 
her carriage, be they who they might, 
were obliged to kneel down, if it were 
ever so dirty*’ The emperor is a very 
active man, being up every morning by 
five o’clock: at six he may always be 
seen publicly bathing amongst the 
town’s-people, at the small island of 
Cobres, on which is a small fort oppo¬ 
site the palace-stairs, from which he 
starts in his boat, undresses before every 
body, and jump# into the water, swim¬ 
ming amongst hundreds of others that 
are constantly there about that hour, it 
being the public bathing-place of Kio 
de Janeiro." 


SHORT CBITICAT. NOTICES OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Bible Geme, by the Rev. John Stewwt. 
—This volume contains not a regular 
Scriptural history, but incidental illus¬ 
trations of the Bible, in imitation of the 
manner and style of Gessner. The fol¬ 
lowing passage, referring to Cain’s im¬ 
pudent dentuT of hiti atroefous crime, is 
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a pleasing specimen of the work.~ 
*' liehold a worm pf eartfi turn upon 
the majesty of Heaven! Bctltold the 
guilt of arrogance venturing to bolster 
up tlie cunning of equivocation, and the 
shame of direct falsehood I Behold the 
sin of ingratitude superadded to murder! 
Ah! w'hen innocence deserts os; when 
a due sense of our dependence upon God 
is once obliterated, wmen the deformities 
of vice de&ce in us all similitude of that 
being in . whose image we were created 
—how rapidly is the pure resemblance 
lost, the face hronzed, and the heart 
petrified ! But can the foolish pride 
of njan hope to .elude omniscience, to 
wrestle with omnipotence ? Impious as 
is the thought, and impracticable as is 
the effort, soon was the fratricide la¬ 
mentably undeceived. Cain''is at once 
accused, convicted, sentenced, branded, 
banished.” 

The Eatimatje of the Huma^ JUindf 
by the Rev. T. Daviee^ 2 vols.— 
mentalista (as the investigators of the 
nature of the mind'may be called) make 
very little progress in their speculations; 
but they oisplay more sense and acute¬ 
ness than the crahiologiats, whose ideas, 
formed on the humps and protuberances 
of the scull, only deserve ridicule. Mr. 
Davies is more rational than these 
dreamers: yet he does not strikingly 
illuminate the subject of which he treats. 
Indeed, he is afraid to venture into the 
wide expanse of unliiiiited discussion; 
for he thinks that we may go too far 
in our inquiries, without considering 
that we can learn nothing with which 
the Almighty would wish us to be un¬ 
acquainted. This voluntary restriction 
of our faculties to certain bounds may 
be deemed unnecessary; but w'c do not 
agree with the critic ^ho pronounces it 
to be an act of “ very great and despe¬ 
rate impiety.” 1C we stop short in our 
investigations because we think we can¬ 
not pursue them with full and satisfac¬ 
tory effect, or even from mere indolence, 

, what impiety can there ce in checking 
our course ? But, says the critic, it is 
the highest of all duties to give all 
possible expansion to our faculties. By 
the same .rule, #very one ought to be 
educated -to the utmost extent of human 
acquirements, and the neglect of this 
duty would be horrible wickedness.— 
That course is merely optior.al or discre¬ 
tionary : it is not, like religious or moral 
duties, indispensable. 

A DiaqnijritioH on the Nature and 


Properties of hiving Animals*, by G. 
W'arrm, 6’ergeon.-—This dissertation is 
both metaphysical and physiological. 
The writer endeavours to prove, that in 
every animal “ there are certain facul¬ 
ties or attributes to which, when con¬ 
sidered abstractedly,uiavbe appropriated 
the term ontina or soul; that life con¬ 
sists of a relation between such attri¬ 
butes and the physical laws of the ma¬ 
terial world; that the body is the me¬ 
dium or instrument by which such 
relation is accomplished; that sensi¬ 
bility, muscular contractihility, the or¬ 
ganic movements, and animal combina¬ 
tions, depend upon the agency of elec¬ 
tric fluid ; that the ulterior use of food¬ 
taking is the supply of electric fluid ; 
that the rapid circulation, in animals, is 
always in accordance with their degree 
of sensibility; that in die operation 
between the arterial and nervous sy¬ 
stems, as well as in muscular contraction 
and organic movements, heat is evolved; 
and that the use of the lungs is to cool 
the body. Upon these opinions we attain 
a clear, intelligible, ana rational idea of 
the animal creation. Casting our eyes 
around, we see a vast assemblage of 
beings, varying in shape, size, and 
structure, in their capacities and habits; 
inhabiting all nature, spreading over 
the face and delving into the inmost 
recesses of the earth, rising and teeming 
in the circumambient atmosphere, diving 
into the deep bosom of ocean, and crowd¬ 
ing with their presence even the fluids 
we are destined to drink, and the food 
we exist upon ; each being equally per¬ 
fect in itself, having an organised body 
suited to its wants and situation. In 
every individual of this immense con¬ 
gregation, we recognise the power of 
perceiving, and therefore take that fa¬ 
culty as the great distinguishing feature 
of this order of being. ' We have a per¬ 
fect example of life, in every being 
having an established relation between 
its faculty or power of perceiving and 
a.iy of the natural laws of the material 
world.” jHis meaning is, that what ne 
call life is nothing more than the rela¬ 
tion between the soul (which he distin¬ 
guishes from the mind, as what is inhe¬ 
rent diflei;^ from what is subsequently 
acijuired,) and the physical laws of the 
universe. He argues ingeniously ; but 
it is almost impossible to make 'such a 

* This is Rtrange tautology, as animal in Itself 
means any bring creature. Edit. 
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disquisition completely intelligible.— 
Writers of this class generally lose 
themselves in the intricacies of their 
subject, and leave the reader in the la¬ 
byrinth which they create. 

A Treatise of Universal Jurispru- 
dencCf by Mr. "John Penjbrd Thomas, 
of Queen's College. Cambridge. —This 
is a gigantic subject, which cannot be 
fathomed by pygmies. We do not say 
that Mr. Thomas is a pygmy in learn¬ 
ing ; for such an assertion would be a 
libel on any gentleman who has been 
appointed a “ tellow of the royal Society 
of Literature;”—we only mean that the 
generality of readers are not prepared to 
•roflt fully by his endeavours to throw 
ight on a dark and confused subject. 
He hopes “ that he has brought juris¬ 
prudential syntax home to the easy com¬ 
prehension of every one who will take 
the trouble to study an octavo volume 
(tf a moderate size.” But (as a perio¬ 
dical critic properly observes) “the 
learning-made-easy people seem always 
to forget that, for teaching on one side 
to be eftectual, there must be learning 
on the other, and that even persons of 
the most powerful intellects cannot learn 
without labor. Much certainly may be 
done by improved methods ot instruc¬ 
tion ; but it may be reasonably doubted 
whether that which Mr. Thomas pro¬ 
poses could be effectual. The sort of 
condensation of which he speaks is the 
extreme point of acquirement at which 
the man of science arrives after long- 
continued application. Whether in 
strictly scientific researches, or in those 
professional occupations which mingle 
mure with busy life, it is only after 
much study and experience that men 
arc so familiar with the condensed prin¬ 
ciples of their several pursuits as to be 
able to receive them fully into their 
minds, to grapple with them firmly,^nd 
to step boldly forward without the con- 
tinneu assistance of authority, experi¬ 
ment, and inquiry. A body of con¬ 
densed science, without preparatory ifi- 
struction, and undiluted by illustration, 
is likely to produce only flippant igno¬ 
rance in the presumptuous, and despair 
in the timid.” 

Esquisse Politique sur I*Action des 
Forces Sociales dans lea differentes, 
Especes de Gouoernement, a political 
Sketch of the Operation of the Social 
Powers in different Kinds of (lovern- 
raent.—This is the production of an 
emigrant from Naples. His love of 


freedom, and his desire of promoting 
human happiness, «in a great measure 
disqualified him for being the servile 
subject of a despotic prince. He exa¬ 
mines various forms of polity, treats of 
gublic law as a science, strongly recom¬ 
mends the example of those communities 
which have organised a representative 
government, and suggests hints for the 
improvement even of mose constitutions 
which arc the most applauded. 

A Comparative View of the Social 
Life of England and France, from the 
Restoration of Charles II. to the French 
Revolution.—~T\\e two periods are well 
compai'ed, particularly with renird to 
the influence of the fair sex. In France, 
it was commanding, while in England 
it was comparatively inconsiderable.— 
“ There can hardly be a stronger proof 
that women have never obtained any 
considerable influence on the national 
mannen of England, than that, even 
during the first popularity of a reign 
distinguished for its^allantry and devo¬ 
tion to women, the sex in general seemed 
to have gained little ur nothi^ on the 
score of social enjoyment. The mis¬ 
tresses of Charles acquired none of the 
consideration which he* lost in their so¬ 
ciety; their venality made them despi¬ 
cable even to those who profited by it, 
and their example harmless to the rest 
of their sex.” 

The spirit of meddling intrigue seems 
to have been at fits height in France in 
the reign of Louis XV. Under a prince 
who attended much mure to the pursuits 
of pleasure than to the duties of a suve- 
reign, it “ spread through the whule 
mass of female society [except the lowest 
class.] Every body had a circle of de¬ 
pendents, every body was a patron, or 
was patronised, according to the society 
in which they were found. All liad 
some interests in life, which carried them 
into the tortuous and degrading paths 
of intrigue, where alone they could 
pursue their q^ject, and where this ob¬ 
ject, however honorable or legitimate, 
could only be attained by a reciprocity 
of indirect means, and often of un¬ 
worthy services. A sedulous cultivation 
of every power to plChse, to persuade, 
and to seduce, which belongs particu¬ 
larly to the female sex, ivas necessary 
to their success. It made the women, 
therefore, ill general, agreeable and in¬ 
telligent companions, sometimes inesti- 
mabie friends. But the neglect of all 
the severer virtues so deteriorated tin 
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female cliuracter, and so banished all 
truth of principle from its social rela* 
tions, that perhaps nothing less than 
the dreadful remedy administered by the 
Revolution could have awakened the 
women of f ranee to a sense of their real 
interests, and restored them to thefir 
true and appropriate consideration in 
society.”—Here we may observe, that 
the remedy, while it lasted, was worse 
than the disease. 

Historical Sketches of Charles /., 
Cromtvell, Charles //. bi/ Air. 

D. Fellotees. —Mr. d’Israeli, in his Me¬ 
moirs of Charles I., has thrown some 
light upon a remarkable period; but 
Mr. Fellowes appears to be a mere com¬ 
piler, possessing little taste or judge¬ 
ment. He dwells upon trifles,' and 
adopts no regular method, Ao orderly 
arrangement. Me fancied that he luid 
discovered w’ho was the executioner of 
the unfortunate king; but, when he 
communicated this point to Mr. Ellis, 
the latter said, ** He was not your old 
man: the common l^xecutioner, Ricliard 
Brandon, was really the person. Should 
you mention the circumstance of this 
discovery, have the goodness to name it 
as mine.” As the discovery is unim¬ 
portant, the credit of it, we think, is 
unworthy of being so pompously claimed. 

The historians of this country are 
blamed by Mr. Fellowes for not stating 
the ** remarkable fact,” that the arms of 
Cromwell communicatf*t] toJScotland the 
first newspaper, as his printer re-pu¬ 
blished at Leith a Diurnal^ which had 
already appeared in London. But, 
even if the republican general had not 
taken his typographical artist with him, 
the practice of propagating news in 
print would soon have reached the 
north. 

Notes of a Jourmy iu the North of 
Ireland, in the Summer of 1827.— 
These notes, which proceed from the 
pen of a lady, are in general flippant 
and trifling; but her address to the 
Irish is at least amusing.-^-'* 1 am will¬ 
ing to make excuse for you, my good 
catholic Paddy; still 1 do not like you 
altogether; your ways are not ways of 
pleasantness; and so evil is the report 
that is gone forth respecting you, that 
we do not calculate upon finding peace 
in your piUbs. And, Paddy, you have 
witnal n significant spark in your eye, 
that, methinks, a little fuel would soon 
kindle into an inextinguishable flume ; 
and, moreover, you have a servility in 


your demeanor, a cunning flattery in 
your address, incompatible with up¬ 
rightness of intention and singleness of 
heart. I have no desire to dwell witJt 
you, in order to try the experiment of 
cultivating your regard, lest 1 should 
find your affection as .encroaching and 
troublesome as your hatred is viniuctivc 
and cruel. When I hear that means are 
to be employed to promote your effect- 
ual improvement, t respect the motive, 
and cordially wish success to an under¬ 
taking so laudable. At the same time, 
I marvel upon what fibre of the tangled 
and mystic root of your character these 
wise and skilful operators will com¬ 
mence their labor of love, for the pur¬ 
pose of making the tree good, because 
we do not expect ‘ to gather figs from 
thistles;’ and 1 tell you plainly, that 
we shall never place implicit depend¬ 
ence upon your good faith or good con¬ 
duct, so long as you 

'Lay the flattering unction to your 

that to dabble in a temporal spring will 
absolve you from your sins, or that 
they may be bleached to emulate the 
snow upon a bush in the form of a 
rag.” 

What will the friends of Mr. O’tJon- 
ncll say in answer to this tirade f 
There is some truth in it; but they will 
say that every part of the censure is ca¬ 
lumnious. 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS VOR 
JULY AND AUGUST. 

J%dy 18 .—Deliberate Barbarity .— 
The want of feeling, manifested hy 
milliners and dress-makers, in making 
slaves of the young women who work 
for theiD, eannut be mentioned without 
disgust and reprobation. A girl named 
Catharine Aram, whose health had 
been for some time declining, was found 
dead in her chamber; and it appeareil, 
ou inquiry, that long-continued work, 
and want of exercise and of recreation, 
bad rained her constitution. At the 
place where she was last employed, sh<; 
was obliged to work, with scarcely any 
respite, mnrteen hours in a day, and, at 
a former place, for a much longer time. 
“ That (said the foreman of the coroner’s 
jury) is certainly too much for any fe¬ 
male to bear.”—” It is not hard work, 
Sir,” said her employer, without consi¬ 
dering the injurious cflects of long con- 
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(int'iiient in the same posture. One of 
the jurors said, it was a notorious fact, 
that, at almost all the principal dress* 
makers’ at the west end of the town, the 
apprentices actually worked day and 
night, and even the Sabbath was de* 
voted to labor to satisfy the tastes of 
ladies of fashion. He thought that some 
measures ought to he immeuiately adopt¬ 
ed to prevent young females from such 
conflnement. He was of opinion that, 
if this pour girl had been allowed to 
take more exercise, she would have 
been still in existence; and it was 
frightful to think that human life should 
he sacrificed to titc whims and vagaries 
of fashion. 

28.—Political observers were anxious 
to know how the king, or his ministers, 
would sum up the proceedings of an 
inactive and inglorious session: but the 
royal speech was very unsatisfactory. 
11 was stated on this occasion, that the 
endeavours of his majesty to effect the 
pacification of Greece, in concert with 
his allies, had continued unabated: yet 
it appears, that the barbarous hordes 
under the command of Ibrahim were 
still suffered to occupy and ravage the 
Morca. W’ith regard to Portugal, the 
king had fully expected that the “ ar¬ 
rangements which had been made for 
administering the government of that 
country, until the period at which tlie 
emperor of Brazil should havecumpleted 
his abdication of his European throne, 
would have secured the peace and pro¬ 
moted the happiness of a country, in 
the welfare of which his majesty had 
ever taken the deepest interest; hut his 
just expectations were disappointed,” 
and measures had been adopted in Por¬ 
tugal which had induced him to recall 
his representative from Lisbon.—In fact, 
don Miguel, regardless of promises and 
solemn engagements, at length ventured 
to disclose the ultimate aim of his am¬ 
bition. Not content with the mere re¬ 
gency or with constitutional govern¬ 
ment, be wished to be an absolute 
monarch, and the priests and the people 
promoted his unjustifiable views. On 
the 25th of June, a packed assembly of 
the cortea declared him lawful king of 
Portugal. The friends of his imperial 
brother and the advocates of freedom, 
at Oporto, endeavoured to rouse the 
nation against the usurper; but their 
efforts were feeble and ineffective. The 
blockade of that port, ordered by don 
Miguel, was acknowlegcd by our go¬ 


vernment, and also Uiat of the island of 
Madeira, althougli/Mr. Canning, we 
think, would not have so degraded his 
royal master. Lord Strangford has been 
sent to Brazil to concert measures with 
our ally don Pedro; but we expect little 
fAiit from his mission. 

29.— The First Equestrian Ascent 
into the Aerial Regions. —Mr. Green is 
the most active and persevering of all 
our aeronautswe were on the point of 
saying the most successful; but, as he 
has made no more discoveries than others, 
it is idle to talk of his success, though 
his enterprising courage must be univer¬ 
sally acknowleged. He ascended from 
the Eagle Tavern Atitlt a new compa¬ 
nion,—a Shetland pony, wlio amused 
the assembled spectators by playing 
various tricks at the command of his 
master. The apparatus by which ho 
was attached to the balloon consisted of 
a round picker platform, covered with 
^green cloth. Its diameter was just large 
’enough to permit the animal to stand in 
it, and his feet were flistcncd to the bot¬ 
tom by means of straps, which were 
buckled round the upper part of the 
hoofs. It had a ledge round it about 
five or six inches high, ami six strong 
cords, at equal distances from one ano¬ 
ther, suspended it to the ash-hoop to 
which the cord-net spreading over the 
whole balloon was fastened. The plat¬ 
form on which the pony was placed was 
slung very )jttle* more than bis own 
height below the hoop, so that the upper 
part of Mr. Green’s body, when seated 
on the pony, rose through the hoop. 
The horse did not appear to he pleased 
with his situation, and, when he ruse 
into the air, made several plunges back- 
%vards and forwards, and trembled vio¬ 
lently, evidently planned at the shouts 
of those who witnessed the ascent; but 
he soon became quite passive, eating 
some beans from Mr. Green’s hand. “1 
dismounted (says the aeronaut) to ar¬ 
range some ballast; but, finding that 
my weight on<one side threw the plat¬ 
form on its perpendicular, and consi¬ 
derably discomposed my little compa¬ 
nion, 1 resumed my seat, and, dischar¬ 
ging some ballast, attained the elevation 
of about a mile and a quarter. Here 1 
was visited by a descent of snow of the 
finest texture, which, from the reflection 
of the direct rays of the sun, and the 
oblique rays from the clouds, had the 
appearance of a shower of silver dust. 
On descending a little, the snow ap- 
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pearcd changed to n in; bat, on a farther 
descent, neither snoW nor rain could be 
felt or seen. During these gradations 
the little animal appeared quite at home, 
and 6nished his bag of beans.” After 
being in tHe air for about half an hou^, 
he safely .descended at Beckenham in 
Kent. He calculates that the irhole 
weight of the balloon and its appen¬ 
dages, including himself and the horse, 
exceeded 900 pounds. 

August 11.—^Thc ruffian Corder was 
justly punished with death for his brutal 
ernefty. Since the assassination of Mr. 
Weare by Thurtell, no murder has so 
strongly excited the public attention us 
that of poor Maria of Polstead. To the 
journalists it was quite a feast for se¬ 
veral weeks : they reveled in the de¬ 
scription of every thing conHected with 
it, and treated it with silly particularity 
and disgusting minuteness: but they 
did not, as many did in the'case of 
Thurtell, admire the fortitude or pity, 
the fate of the murderer. Corder’s as¬ 
sertion, imputing suicide to the young 
woman, was too absurd to be credited, 
and the jury did their duty in convict¬ 
ing him upon circumstantial evidence. 
He at last confessed, with reluctance, 
that guilt of which no one entertained a 
doubt. 

After he had murdered Maria to 
avoid her importunate solicitations for 
matrimony, and to prevent her exposure 
of his guilt in other respects, he adver¬ 
tised fora wife, and found an apparently- 
respectable female ready to give her 
hand to one whose disposition (to use 
his own language} “was not to be ex¬ 
ceeded,” and who was “ in every way 
ualibed to render the marriage state 
esirable,” Six columns of a morning 
paper were devoted to .the publication of 
many of the letters that were sent in 
consequence of the advertisement; but 
they are too ridiculous for notice. 


A RBMARKABLE CASE OF FEMALE IN¬ 
SANITY, related by Dr. G. Man Bur” 
rowe. 

A VMIMG lady, of good natural parts, 
and udm^iad had that superficial educa¬ 
tion which females receive at ordinary 
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boarding-schools, was indulged at home 
in every vagary of froward fancy. She 
was lust seventeen; and Shakspeare 
and Radcliffe, and Byron and Love, 
were alternately the idols of her imagi¬ 
nation. Still she was not vicious. A 
seriously inclirted neighbour, pitying 
her fliglitiness, undertook to reform her 
by his pious exhortations. At first they 
seemedf to have a good effect, for she 
became more grave and steady in her 
conduct, and very attentive to divine 
worship. Serious impressions seemed 
daily to gather strength. She soon, 
however, w(‘nt to the extreme, and 
talked of nothing but religion. Her 
zeal at length became so ardent, that 
she read only pious books; and she 
was particularly anxious to attend every 
churcli where she learned that the sa¬ 
crament was to be administered. In a 
short time she was so exalted, and her 
conduct so inconsistent, that her father 
took her to France, in the hope that 
change of scene wouhl correct these 
aberrations. On the very night of her 
arrival in that country, a furious fit of 
mania occurred—an event probably ac¬ 
celerated by suffering extreme sea-sick¬ 
ness. She was confined a few weeks, 
when she appeared nearly recovered. 
Upon going out, she witnessed, for the 
first time, the ceremonies of the Romish 
church, with which she appeared much 
struck. From that moment she lost all 
her zeal for the Protestant faith, and 
nothing would satisfy her but she 
would be a Catholic. She was brought 
home. No care, however, removed this 
conceit; and she still continued so wild 
and unmanageable, that she was sent to 
a lunatic asylum. There I first visited 
her. Medical and moral remedies were 
prescribed; she mended, and might 
possibly have soon recovered, if some 
family misfortunes had not interrupted 
the course of treatment, and induced 
her removal. In three or four days she 
relapsed. Soon after, she was sent to 
another asylum, where, in about six 
months, she perfectly recovered. Her 
former religious hallucinations entirely 
disappeared, and the regimen to which 
she was probably subjected, produced 
a degree of steadiness* she never before- 
evinced. 
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Anecdote of the late Emperor of these epistles, he uses the most servile 
Rtutsia, —We give the following instance l^ngaage. He says, that “ Next to the 
of want of fi'tMin^, on the authority of approbation of Heaven, he wishes his 
one of those Englishml‘n who were long (lliirs);—that Hill’s lines were most 
detained in France by tiu* tyranny of glorious, &c. A manuscript annotator, 
Napoleon, It is far from being hono- assuredly a person of a temperate cun- 
rable to the character of Alexander. stitution, and who seems nut to have 
“ On the arrival of the count d'Artois even heard of the name of Thomson, 
from exile at Paris, M. de Caulincourt, had no conception of what many would 
duke of Vicenza, among other syco* call the ardent feelings of a poetical 

I diauts, presented himself at the TuU young man, aiming at patronage; and 
eries to pay his court. When the count ue wrote on the page, “ Whoever this 
perceived him, he thus addressed him. Mr. Thomson was, he must have been 
* M. dc Caulincourt, you lie under the a strange kind of a man.’ There was 
imputation of being accessory to a most something of the Scotchman, we believe, 
horrid crime (meaning the death of the in Thomsoli’s character, 
duke d’Enghien): I hope you will be Rival Beauties, yet mutual Friends. 
able to justify yourself; but, until then, —’flie banks of the Almond, in Scot- 
.1 must decline receiving you.’ Caulin- land, af&)rded an untimely grave to the 
court immediately repaired to the em- fair friends, Oessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
peror of Russia, with whom he had long celebrated in an eleggnt Scotish ballad, 
been in great favor, and related to him which was composed by a lover de^ly 
what had passed. 'The czar replied, smitten with the charms of both. One 
‘ What ridiculous susceptibility! 1 am was daughter of the laird of Kinvaid, 
dailysurrounded by those who murdered the other of the laird of Lednocli. A 
my father, and have not more zealous pestilence, that raged in 1665, induced 
servants than they arc: but make your- them to retire from the dreaded danger, 
self easy; 1 will arrange this for you.’ They selected a romantic and sequestered 
He invited the French prince to dinner, spot on the side of the Brauchie Burn, 
and seated him on his right, placing where they lived fur some time, and, as 
Caulincourt to the right of the count, it appears, without jealousy; for they 
This fact 1 had from several Bourbonists, received the avisifs of their lover; but, 
one of whom was present, and two others catching the infection, both died of it, 
said they heard it related by the count and they were buried together, 
himself. A Atiscr, —Some of these wretched 

Anecdote of Lord Tyravoley. —His beings ha\'e been strictly honest, not- 
lordship a little before his death, was withstanding their avarice; but Cooke 
visited oy several Englishmen who came of Pentonvillc was a great rogue.— 
with a pretence of asking how he did, “ His stratagems (says Mr. T. Crom- 
but in reality to see whether he was well) to obtain either money or money’s 
dying, that they might apply for his worth from persons of more liberal dis¬ 
employments, The old general, )|'ho position than himself, were numerous, 
comprehended their motives for being llis favorite one was that of pretending 
so solicitous about him, gave them the indisposition near the door of some 
following shrewd answer: “ Gentlemen, stranger, whoi|^ he thought adapted to 
1 know your reasons for enquiring aftc^ his purpose. 4li8 sham illness procured 
my health; 1 have no more than two him admission, with a glass of wine, or 
things worth any one’s having,—-iny re- more substantial refreshment: then, 
giment and my girl, neither of which ‘ feeling himself better,’ he would 
will fall to your lot: I’ll tell you how begin to take particnlqr notice of the 
they will be disposed of; a Scotchman children, ask their names, and at last, 
will be sure to get one, and an Irishr with a peculiar manner of his own, 
man the other.” request to have those names in writing. 

Thomson, the Poet. —^That this bard Taking leav% with a profusion of thanks, 
could meanly flatter, when he was yet a after due care to mention bis place of 
young and obscure writer, appears from abode, and to hint that he was the pos- 
his letters to Aaron Hill. In some of sessor of considerable property,—the 
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good people begai^ to entertain a sur¬ 
mise that * the gcvtlcnian’ must have 
some intention of remembering the 
children to their advantage, probably 
in his voillt and they were not long in 
resolving to take every opportuni^ of 
cultivating his good opinion. Thfm 
would pour in geese, turkeys, plieusants, 
fish, &c. upon the delighted Cooke, 
with sometimes a dozen of the wine he 
had praised so much} till at length, by 
having possessed himself of a number 
of such good friends, his house-keeping 
expences were not only reduced to ah- 
most nothing, but he began to derive 
money from the sale of the choicest 
presents, reserving the worst for the 
consumption of himself and his family. 
To detail his other meannesses would 
be almost an endless task.' His wri¬ 
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ting-paper he obtained by purloining 
pieces Iroin the Bank at his daily visits 
there; his' ink by carrying aoout a 
large phial, and begging it of his 
friends; and he constantly used tlie 
latter article as a substitute fur black¬ 
ing. He was a perfect pest to every 
medical man, from whom he thought 
he could smuggle advice for some con¬ 
stitutional complaints he was ulHicted 
with. His wife died of a broken heart, 
occasioned by his ill-treatment. He 
kept a horse, having converted the 
kitchen of his house in Winchester- 
place into a stable for his reception ; 
and once, when traveling, paid hand¬ 
somely for trespass^ in turning it to 
feed in a meadow by the road-side, after 
having practised the same expedient on 
many occasions with impunity.’* 
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Mr. Hobday's Gallery .—This collec¬ 
tion comprises many pictures of the 
French school, and a number of pieces 
by British and other artists. Tlie works 
of the Vernets, father and son, are 
among the best French specimens of 
coloring and expression; and some 
(more particularly the Punishment of 
Mazeppa) have that tine elfect which is 
not the general cbaraCterisitic of French 
painting. The best portrait in the room 
is that of the imuntess of Jersey, by the 
resident of the Royal Academy.— 
tothard’s F€te Champetre, and other 
specimens of his skill in grouping, his 
fine taste, and happy expression, are 
mingled with the spirited sketches of 
Stephanofl'and Singleton’s characteristic 
delineations. 

Enamel Paintings. — Six pieces of 
this description may be seen at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, e.Yecuted by 
Madame Jacquotot in q fine style. A 
copy of Holbein’s portrait of Anne of 
Cleves, in particular, is finished with 
exquisite delicacy, although the lady 
herself was coarse and unhandsome in 
her person. 

Engrtatings of uariouskinds. —Crnik- 
shankis «ix prints, illustrative of the 
story of John Gilpin, are pregnant with 
iK|ture and humor. The inartiiig at the 
bray of the long-eared animal, and the 
final hue and cry, are, we think, the 
best of the series. 


We have nut, for a long time, seen a 
better theatrical representation than a 
scene, in mezzotinto, from the comedy 
of Paul Pry. The humorous hero of 
the piece was never so well delineated 
before. Not only his features and looks, 
but bis manner and his whole figure, 
are admirably depicted by Mr. Clint, 
and faithfully given by Mr. Lupton. A 
critic insinuates, that “ a shade of mean¬ 
ing and intellectuality is here imparted 
to Miss P. Glover, which in proper per¬ 
son she cannot claim.” We differ from 
the ungallant gentleman who thus en¬ 
deavours to stultify a lady; for we think 
that Miss Glover has alook of less mean¬ 
ing in the print than she has in reality. 
The present portrait of Liston, we may 
add, is the only one for which he ever 
sa^in character. 

A. W. Warren has published a good 
engravingof the Beggar’s Petition, from 
Mr. Withcrington’s well-known picture. 
The different ages of the three children 
are well discriminated by their various 
model/ of contemplating the intruder. 

The Illustrations of Virginia Water, 
the king’s favorite retreat, are in pro¬ 
gress, and, when finished, will renect 
credit both on the younger Delamotte, 
the designer, and on Ganci the litbo- 
grupber. The artificial waterfall is a 
pleasing object, and is well represented, 
as are also the ruins, constructed from 
fragments of real antiquity^ 
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Of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, the concluding part has 
lately appeared. This work consists of 
eighty engraving, wliich no library of 
any French or English gentleman cu> 
rious in antiquities should be ivithout; 
fur the (irothic buildings of England and 
Normandy arc nearly the same, grow 
one out of another, and harmonise com¬ 
pletely. The work, beside the church 
of Grand Maladrerie near Caen, contains 
five views of the Trinity-Church in that 
town, ten of the church of St. Stephen, 
ideven of the cathedral of Jlayeiix, six 
of St. Ouen at llouen, &c. whence may 
be judged the extent and accuracy with 
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which tliese subj^ts hare been taken 
and preserved, for the benefit of art and 
the elucidation of ecclesiastical history. 
The most minute measurements of co¬ 
lumns, arches, windows, ornaments, &c. 
•re laid down, and the observer will not 
fail to sec that the Norman, Gothic, or 
English, sprang from the same stock, 
was the work ut nearly the same hands, 
and possessed the same beauties and 
defects. Great credit is due to the ar¬ 
tists (Pugin and Le-Keux) who have 
executed this expensive work, the iiu- 
nierous details in which must have re¬ 
quired the most sedulous labor and per¬ 
severance. 


Drama. 


Ilvama« 


THE MNC.’s THEATRE, 

l.\ the last week of the season, Ma¬ 
dame Pasta performed Desdemonainthe 
most effective manner. The character 
ditfers very considerably from her usual 
performances: it requires a quiet tender¬ 
ness of feeling, a mildness and tempe¬ 
rance whirh we do not altogether expect 
from the animated and sunlime Pasta: 
yet slie represented it as ably as if it 
had been within the general circle of 
her acting. The season closed with the 
rejjetition of Medea: the heroine was 
then pdlcd (if we may so apply the 
term) with bouquets, and an attempt 
was made to crown her; but she rejected 
the wreath with an air of modest gra¬ 
titude. 

From a list of all the performances of 
the season, it appears tWt forty out of 
sixty-nine consisted of the mnsic of 
Rossini,—a proof of the popularity of 
this composer in England. 


THE ENGLISH OPEUA-HOUSE. * 

This theatre continues to be conduct¬ 
ed with that union of spirit and judge¬ 
ment which will ensure the success of 
its transient season. The manager has 
lately brought the genius of Mozart 
into play, undepraveu by modern adul¬ 
terations. An opera styled Tit for Tat^ 
or the Tables tvrticd, ha.s been frequent¬ 
ly performed during this month with 
great applause ;—it is borrowed from 


the admired Cosi fan Tulle. The plot 
turns on a wager rejecting female con¬ 
stancy. Ferrando and Guglielmo arc in 
love with Dorabella and Fiordiligi, and 
Alphonso, an old bachelor, consequently 
no friend to the fair sex, lays them a 
wager of 500 ducats, that he, with tlicir 
assistance, will prove the ladies to he 
false. He therefore bribes l>espina, the 
waiting-maid of the young ladies, and 
makes the lovers take their leave as if 
for the war against the 'Parks. He 
then introdfices them in disguise to 
court and seduce the affections of their 
own mistresses, and they seem to suc¬ 
ceed, to their no small disajipointment 
and vexation. The fact, hoivcvcr, is, 
that the girls have discovered the plot, 
and turn the tables upon them, by pre¬ 
tending to comply witli their wishes, 
and to feel a pa:Aion for the strangers. 
Hespina, who first assumes the disguise 
of a physician, and afterwards of a law¬ 
yer, produces a marriage contract, and 
the ladies sign it in due form, upon 
which the di^overy takes place, after 
the lovers have hidden themselves in 
closets, and changed their dresses. 
'The ladies now have the laugh against 
the gentlemen, and both against the old 
bachelor, who is supposed to pay his 
50h ducats witli a better will than he 
acknowleges that there are two faithful 
women in world. Madame Fcroii 
personated Despina, and sang with taste 
and elegance. Miss Cawse, as Dora¬ 
bella, and Miss Hotts, as Fiordiligi, 

:i r. 
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also sang with fffcu) etFect, and ivei-e and Alphonso, without losing their for- 
inuch applauded. 'Mr. VVood, Mr. racr credit. 

Thorne, and Mr. Philips, appeared in The following air was enchantingly 
the characters of Ferrando, Gaglielmo, sung by Madame Foron:— 

“ Mid the silence of thf.t hour 
He hath made too dear to me— 

With the breeze that seeks his bower. 

Sigh of love, I mingle thee. 

Should thy fluttering betray thee— 

Should he ask thee what thou art— 

Say a sigh ! but ah I I pray thee. 

Tell him not from whose poor heart! 

O’er the silver brooklet bending, 

Which 1 saw him first beside, 

With its stream my tears are blending 
By his feet perchance to glide. 

Gentle water ! should he stay thee. 

And demacd what swells thee so? 

Tell him, tears, but ah ! I pray thee. 

Say not from whose eyes they flow.’' 

Miss Cawse gave, neatry and rjnaintly, this pleasant compari'-on 

“ A kn ivish little fellow, a serpent is this Love, 

That glides unseen and silent, where’er he likes to rove ; 

Thro’ eyes t(» brain and bosom, he winds along his way. 

And writhes around your spirit, enchanting it in jday. * 

Beauty and pleasure sporting, the pretty serpent crown : 

But oh ! beware his poison, if once you strike him down ; 

Then never try to thwart him, but let the serpent play, 

As 1 intend to serve him, and give him liis own way,” 

A comic piece, called, lie Lies like was Thomson Carnassier. The old 
Truths has been repeatedly performed man, who wanted to borrow .ItMl/. to 
with applause.—Clincher,- being fond meet a bill, insists on seeing this sup- 
of Priscilla, the waiting-maid of Harriet posed Frenchman. .Inst when Rattler 
Truepenny, finds, to his great joy, that was driven to his last shift, Clincher 
the girl is to have 5(K)/. on the marriage comes in as Monsieur Carnassier, and 
of her mistress with Rattler. One saves his character. No sooner is the 
condition is insisted on, however, by romancer out of this scrape, than lie 
old Truepenny, that, if Rattler, who is falls into another, by telling his future 
shamefully addicted to lying, should father-in-law that he was to iight a duel 
tell one falsehood in Alic course of the with an Irishman, merely because he 
day, the matrimonial agreement should had by accident pushed a gentleman 
be declared null. Clincher, knowing from a balcony, who bad fallen ou this 
that Rattler could not pass an hour Irishman's head, Other lies arc suhse- 
without some wilful and evident false- quently told; but Clincher and bis 
hood, and anxious to get the money, sweetheart make the old tratlcsnian be- 
contrives to arrange masters so as to lieve all, and he gives bis daughter’s 
make Rattler’s lies appear like truth, band to her lover.—Mr. Wrench acted 
Rattler, on his first interview with the part of Rattler with spirit, telling 
Truepenny, says that he had sold a his lies with plausible cflVonteij-: Mr. 
bouse in St. dames’s-street, to Monsieur Rennet well represented the credulous 
Carnassier, for 15,000/. Afterwards be shopkeeper, and Miss Goward was a 
forgets wlfflt he had said, and tells a pert and lively soubrette. 
second story, by which it would appear A new comic opera was produced on 
that he haa sold it to a Mr. Thomson, the 23d., with the title of J^ot for J\lc^ 
and gets out of the scrape so far by or the new Apple of Discord. It re- 
saying that the name of the purchaser semblcs the Covent-gurden piece of the 
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last season, 'Twas i. The present pro¬ 
duction has the advantage of the original 
music, which is very lively and expres¬ 
sive, and excited great applause. The 
composer is Alaurer, of Hanover, and 
the performance was under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. Hawes. The plot turns 
on tlie will of a rich ami eccentric fel¬ 
low, who, dying abroad without ever 
having seen three nieces, divided the 
greater part of his fortune equally 
among them, and left the remainder to 
that one who should he adjudged the 
ugliest or silliest of the three, to com¬ 
pensate her for the disfavor of nature. 
'File guardian of these sisters, llichard 
Hue, a retired attorney, is a suitor of 
the eldest, Mary; but she already has 
a sweetheart, Henry Nattonfield, with 
whom slu* maintains a clandestine inter¬ 
course. It is accidentally discovered 
by an old maid, living in the next house, 
Aiiss Winifred Virulent, who oversees 
the l(»vers together, and, to her horror, 
uituesses the young farmer kissing the 
hand of lus mistress, and giving her a 
rose. Mary i.-i aware of the discovery, 
ami, to prevent the success of the dis¬ 
closure, induces her guardian, who comes 
on the stage just as her sweetheart leaves 
it, to make lier a similar present, and 
bestow on her a similar mark of his af¬ 
fection. 'I’he amorous guardian laughs 
at the spiteful informer, and insists that 
the loier was himself. “’Twas I,” he 
exclaims. A great deal of amusement 
arises from the terms of the will. Each 
young lady is willing to forego^ the ad¬ 
ditional legacy, in order to avoid being 
deemed the ugliest or silliest of the three. 
;V traveling artist. Vivid, is called in to 
he the judge aecording to the will, 
u'hirh directs the first passenger to bo 
so appointed. He mistakes Miss Wini¬ 
fred and two of her friends for the three 
heiresses; and having been solicited by 
Hoiiiicer, a swaggering militia officer, 
to give the apple to Mar}^ whom he con¬ 
founds with Aliss Winilred, he contjprs 
on her the unenvied prize, and informs 
her of the captain’s passion. After- 
M'urds, when the two other young ladies 
come before him, he declares them 
equally beautiful, and finally adjudges 
the additional legacy to Mary, who 
before him affects to be silly, but uffio 
immediately ofl'ers to her sisters equal 
shares of lier acquisitions. 


THE HAYMa/kET THEATRE. 

The talents of Mr. Planch§ have 
again been exerted for the benefit of 
this house. He has brought forvyard a 
•comedy in two acts, one of which In 
borrowed in a great measure from the 
vaudeville of Les Deux Jalouxy while 
the second was drawn from his own 
mental stores. The title of his piece is 
sufficient to show that jealousy is its 
subject. This ungenerous feeling is 
embodied in the baron Speyenliausen, 
and from him descends, through that 
common medium, woman, to his respec¬ 
table middle-aged gardener, Kvout, the 
baron being Jealous of his wife, and the 
gardener of his sweet-heart liouise.— 
This hei«g the trait of character on 
which the author relied, it only remained 
to alford sufficient opportunities for the 
display of it; and to cfiect this he has 
introduced the decent and proper loves 
of colonel Arnsdorf and Amelia Ro¬ 
senthal, who is ni*ce to the baroness, 
and ward to the baron. All the pro¬ 
priety and decency of these loves are. 
However, overlooked by the baron, who, 
wisely determining to torture himself on 
every possible occasion, makes the no¬ 
table discovery that the colonel’s pas¬ 
sion for his ward is merely assumed to 
enable him to obtain free intercourse 
with the baroness; and with this feeling 
he answers Ariisdorf’s declaration of 
love, by tilling him at once that his 
ward cannot receive his offered hand, as 
she is already promised to another. In 
this dilemma the colonel applies to the 
baron’s huntsman, Alarcus, who, having 
a sneaking kindness for Louise, in spite 
of Krout’b black looks on the subject, 
naturally feels a desire to assist a young 
lover, especially when bribed with tier- 
man gohl. Through the instrumenta¬ 
lity of Alarcus, a letter from the co¬ 
lonel to Amelia gets into the hands of 
the baron and of Krout, and they find 
fuel in it to^eed their passion of jea¬ 
lousy. The baron determines to watch 
the proceedings of all parties, and the 
gardener is directed to dress himself up 
in the baron’s study costume, and betake 
himself to the family arm-chair, in order 
that every one may suppose that Spey- 
enhansen is safely lodged in his library, 
while he is in fact prowling about to see 
what discoveries he can make. In this 
situation Louise enters the study, with 
the determination of telling the baron 
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that she can no lonai^r listen to Krout’s she sings to poor Krout, who has to eii- 
pretensions; and hefr resolution is well dure it all under the cover of his master’s 
expressed in the following song, r.-hich night-cap: 

Excuse,, Sir, niy confusion ; 

Your wish I’veffhought about. 

And I’ve come to tliis conclusion, 

That I cannot marry Krout, 

He does nothing. Sir, but scold one; 

lie’s old and ugly, too ; 

And as jealous as the old one; 

But that’s no offence to you ! 

Excuse my agitation; 

But, indeed. Sir, I’ve found out, 

After due consideration. 

That 1 cannot marry Krout. 

Resides, Sir, I’ve discover’d 
What alone should me deter, 

'Fhat there’s another lover 
I sliodid very much prefer: 

So handsome. Sir, the rogue is— 

So merry, young, and true; 

And he lairnhs at all old fogies 
But that^ no offence to you ! 

Excuse my agitation. 

But indeed. Sir, I’ve a notion. 

After due consideration. 

That I cannot marry Krout,” 

The feelings with which the old gard- The plot succeeds as previously ar- 
eiier listens to this musical but discord- ranged; the baron is confounded by 
uiit declaration, may very well be ima- these appearances, which he admits an* 
gined; and it was seemingly cruel on strong against him ; and, after sonic 
the part of the audience, not only to argument, he is willing to believe 
langh at the archness with which Mrs. others as innocent of crime as he knows 
Huiiiby gave the song» but to insist on he himself is. He finally gives his 
its repkition, and consec|ut:ntly on the ward’s hand to the colonel. Krout’s 
repetition of all poor Wilkinson's tor- suspicions of Louise no one tries to 
tuous attitudes in the expression of his remove, for she was all through pre¬ 
uneasiness. The baroness, finding that disposed toward Marcus, and she is ac- 
hcr husband’s jealousy grew more seri- cepted by him. 

ous, resolves to be suspicious in her Furren, the hero of the piece, was 
turn. With this view Louise first is pre-eminently successful. Every thing 
sent to the baron, who admits her to was jealous; his walk, his talk, his 
his library, in expectation of getting look, and his gestures, all partook of 
from her a tale against her lady. Arne- the grccn-e^ed monster’s intlticnce. It 
lia knocks next at the door, and the was 4iot fair to Wilkinson that Farreii 
baron, before he admits her, in his con- performed so well; it scarcely left the 
fusion, conceals Louise in a closet, that poor gardener’s jealousy room to ex- 
he may, at his leisure, lifJar her tale, hi)>it itself, except in the scene we have 
after having dismissed }ii» ward.— already mentioned, where, being the 
While the ward reproaches him with baron’s representative, he had a right 
designs upoi; herseir, and charges him to figure as much as his master, and he 
with such interested motives in rejecting made the most of the opportunity, 
the honorable proposal of the colonel, (hooper’s actitig was uncommonly good 
the arch-conspirator, Marcus, surprises in the part of the colonel, and in one 
them, and counsels the baron to hide scene he did more than the author could 
Amelia in a buok-uasc. Tl^r baroness have expected. Wltcn it was his share 
comes next, and finds Amelia concealed of the plot, to take leave of Amelia for ever 
on one side, and Louise on the other, on the score of the baron’s improper 
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attentions to iier, liis style of doin^ the 
thin;' tyas line; he iinhued his voice 
with so much of the real amour twaiijr, 
was so distressed, and poured out his 
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lamentations so toWhingly, that the 
andicnce fully felt the force and enjoyed 
the elfect of his ludicrous perscmation'of 
character. 


Fashions. 


JTasiiitonjs* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


CAURIAOE COSTUME. 

Tins is a dress of very thin satin, of the colorof the Parma violet, with a broad 
hem round the border, lieaded by a rouleau, and inother*of-pearl buttons. Down 
the front, buttons of this kind, somewhat smaller, and set iniich closer together, 
are placed in one row, from the small of the waist to the feet. The body fits 
close to the shape, and the sleeves arc a la Marie, vrith the fullness confined by 
straps fastened with gold buckles on the outside of the arm. A very broad falling 
tucker of blond surrounds the bust, and a fichu of crape is worn under the dress, 
surmounted hy a very full yet narrow ruff of lact*, under which is tied candessly a 
blue and yellow striped riband en #au/oir. The%atisof white chip, trimmed 
with ribands: the hat is round, placed much on one side, and under the left, 
which is elevated, is a very large rosette. A blue and yellow bouquet is placed in 
front of the crown, among the bows of riband, thi* strings of which fioat loose, 
bracelets of hlack-velvet clasped with a large tunjnois-stone, set in filagree gold, 
d I'Antique, with a green parasol, finish the dress. 


ErEJilJVG DRESS 


This is a dress of white gauze with blue satin stripes: three flounces surround 
the border; one is pointed at the edge, and bound with narrow blue satin. The 
body is made plain, and square across the chest; much cut away at the shoulders, 
whence points of tulle, finished by a narrow rdche, fall oveir the sleeves, which 
are full, divided in the middle by a band, to confine the fullness, and finished 
just above the (dhow by a small riifllc of blond. The hair is parted on the fore¬ 
head, and arranged in full curls on each side of the face : on the summit of the head 
it is much elevated, and adorned with full-blown roses of dcricho. The ear-pend¬ 
ants and necklace arc of turquois-stoncs and pearls, beautifully set. 


MOSTELY CALEJfDAR OF FASlUOJf. 


Simplicity in attire is the first step 
toward elegance. However expensive^ m 


the autumnal si'ason advances: these, 
however, are not so general as scarfs 
d shawls. Thcehats continue much 
the same form as they were during the 


and tasteful may be the gorgeous dresses last month, and arc yet worn very back- 


of winter, they may often he pronounced 
both gaudy and unbecoming; nut so the 
light and delicate costume of summer,^ 
by which all the graces of a well-formed’ 
female are enhanced. To such wc direct 
the attention of our readers, as we have 
found it in the rural retreats and favorite 
haunts of the wealthy and fashionable. 

Muslin pelerines profusely trimmed 
with lace, and richly embroidered canc- 
zou spencers, of snowy wbiteness, arc 
the favorite appendages of out-door cos¬ 
tume when tnc weather is snfliciently 
ivarin ; but silk pelisses gain ground a.s 


ward, and rather on one side. Under 
the brim, next to the hair, they arc 
often ornamentsd with seven points, or 
languettes in riband. Many bonnets are 
made of blue and yellow^'Toa de Naples, 
chequered in squares, like a draught¬ 
board : they are bouml at the edge of 
tijc brim with yellow satin, and liave 
tt4i bands round the crown, finished by 
pqffing. White chip hats are trimmed 
with broad brocaded gauze riband, of 
extreme richn'ess, the pattern represent¬ 
ing white grapes on finely-executed pur¬ 
ple vine-leaves; on each side arc two 
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delicately bimplc bouquets; hats of this 
kind, we are glad to observe, are of nio- 
dtratedimensions. Wlnte and colored 
crape hats arc seldom seen except in 
carriages; tliose of white wc have seen 
decorated with Bengal roses. The ft w 
feathers worn in carriage-liats are part}'- 
colored; half green, half lilac, or half 
white, half pink or cherry-color: this 
plumage is usually worn drooping over 
tlie left side. 

Plain <lresses, all of one color, in ba¬ 
tiste, are much in vogue for home at¬ 
tire; they are made partially high with 
a ruche of tulle round the throat; the 
border is trimmed with trvo narrow 
flounces in full plaits. We have re¬ 
marked, also, for the same style of 
dress, a very beautiful chintz, %vith 
flowers, delicately wreathed, and of true 
Indian hues, ou a striped ground of 
yellow muslin; two deep flounces set 
on full, and headed, and edged with 
dark-brown passementerie^ completed 
the border; tJie sleeves were c« gigot^ 
and the body en gerbe, A dress of 
Etruscan-brown gros de Naples, with 
two flounces, pinked, appears to be a 
favorite costume for the morning pro¬ 
menade. The cud's at the wrists of all 
gowns arc enormously broad and stiff. 
White muslin dresses are very general, 
and generally have one broad flounce. 
When the muslin is plain, this flounce 
is handsomely embroedered ; and either 
a row of rich embroidery is Avorked 
over the flounce, on the dress, or the 
skirt is ornamented with splendid em¬ 
broidery, en colonnes, in bias. Broad 
hems, finished by a row of braiding, 
are yet very prevalent on gowns in half- 
dress. We have seen a beautiful even¬ 
ing-dress of pearl-grey taffeta, embroid¬ 
ered Avith Avhite flbize silk. These 
goAvns arc very elegant, either Avhen 
Avnrked in detached bouquets, or in 
Avreaths of floAvers. Broad sashes arc 
also Avorn; but bells, the same as the 
dress, pointed like the Grecian zone, in 
front, arc more in use. No sashes have 
long ends, but they arc generally fast¬ 
ened in front, or on one side, with a 
plain gold buckle. 

The hair is becomingly and tastefully 
arranged in ringlets on each side of fUe 
face. Some ladies prefer the Madonna 
style of arranging the hair; but this, 
as it shouUI, seems dependent on coun- 
tciiiince and feature. Berets are much 
Avorn by matrons; they arc of colored 


crape or gauze, and have a foAV light 
ornaments of gold or silver. Dress- 
hats are of white crape or stiffened net, 
and are often adorned Avith Avhite Aoaa'- 
ers, formed of feathers. 

The mostupproA'ed colors for pelisses, 
dresses, and scarfs, arc royal-purple, 
slate, myrtle-green, Etriiscan-brown, 
canary-yelloAV, and light-blue; for tur¬ 
bans, berets, and hats, rose-color, blue, 
straw-color, mignonette-leaf-grecn, and 
lavender. 

MODES PARISJENNES. 

Muslin pelerines, trimmed Avith lace, 

{ irevail much in out-door costume; and 
ace increases in favor for this article, 
many being trimmed Avith it in profu¬ 
sion ; it is customary to haAa* three 
roAvs of rich and fine lace, one above 
another. Pelisses of colored crape uie 
sometimes Avorn; they arc fastened 
doAvn Avith ribands of the same hue as 
the crape. Rose is the favorite color 
for these dresses. White jaconot mus¬ 
lin pelisses, made very plain, are still 
seen in the morning walks. * 

Hats of white crape lined with rose- 
color, and trimmed Avith ribands, are 
freqj^uently AVorn: and those of striped 
Indian taffeta seem to increase in favor. 
BetAveen the stripes of the latter is often 
seen a small running pattern, and the 
ground is usually Avhitc, blue, or yel¬ 
low. Hats of Leghorn, Avhen of a tex¬ 
ture remarkably fine, arc ornamented 
with white ribands and short Avliite plu¬ 
mage. From the large hats worn in 
the country, depend long strings or 
lappets, trimmed at the edges with 
blond. Morning bonnets are often 
of open straAV, and the croAvn, Avhich is 
jpiade like a cawl, is of blue, green, 
.or rose-colored gros de Naples, as is 
the band. A bonnet, called the Eng¬ 
lish! bonnet, is of open straw, lined Avith 
colored silk, and ornamented with fea¬ 
thers of the same hue as the lining; 
these plumes are fully curled. When 
floAvers arc placed on hats, the stalks 
are long, so that the flowers are in con¬ 
tinual vibration. A yellow crape hat, 
to Avhich field-flowers are attaclicd, is 
much admired for the carriage. 

Dresses of white blond tulle, bcauti- 


* See Ihi! annexed Engraving,Avhirh represents 
a Parisian lady in aiobeof embroidered uiusliii, 
Avith !i hat otgrnj Naplrs also cinbioidcrcd, and 
decorated with luaiabonte. 
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fully embroidered, and ivorn over pink 
satin slips, are seen in abundance at 
balls and evening'-parties; the sleeves 
are short, and the skirts bordered with 
two deep flounces. The corsage is a la 
SevigH^, and cut square. Striped pink 
g'in^hams, with a very broad hem, arc 
worn much in home costume. Aluslins, 
striped in columns formed by wreaths of 
flowers, arc very fashionable, and 
the favorite silks for half-dress, aregros 
des Indes and sarcenet; they are orna¬ 
mented by flat embroidery of two shades 
darker than the dress. 

The hair is often elegantly arranged 
without any ornament. The caps worn 
in morning home costume are composed 


of lace and gauze rKiand, Dress-hats 
of white crape have three boutiuets of 
clove-carnations on the right side, and 
three on the left. 

Among a variety of wedding-presents, 
a ij'calthy bride lately receivecl a set of 
pins, that sIjc might adorn her hair k la 
Grccque. Some very splendid brilliants, 
set in open-work, in the form of a pine¬ 
apple, composed the head of one of these 
pins. 

The neck-chains now worn have very 
long links, which, passing round the 
throat, form a festoon over the back and 
shoulders and tlie bust. The width of 
the bracelets, and the length of the e<ir- 
pendants, are indeed remarkable. 


UtrtftsJ, i^flarnancjs, mtf lleathj#. 


H IltTHS. 

Sons to the countess Howe and lady 
Hawker English, and to the wives of 
commodore P. l!ain]>bell, major (lam- 
mell, captain 'J'odd of tlie guards, cap¬ 
tain R. Mainwaring of the navy, Mr. W. 
J^yall, the rev. N. W. llallward, Mr. 
Alexander Hordern, Mr. T. Abercromby 
Dull*, Mr. W. Haigh of Clapham-eom- 
inon. Air. G. Benson, and Mr. G. A. 
Ay 1 win. 

Daughters to the viscountess Eastnor 
and the bon. Mrs. Stanley, and to the 
wives of the rev. Dr. Knatehhull, the 
rev. Dr. Alanuel, Air. (1. K. Turville, 
Air. J. B. Tolkien of Kenninglon, AJr. 
R. Berkeley of Spetchley, the hon. cap¬ 
tain Elliot of the navy, captain Alarryat, 
J. W. Borradaile, Mr. il. Dundas Scott, 
and Air. T. A. Curtis. 

MARai^OES. , 

The earl of Anneslcy, to Aliss Pris¬ 
cilla Aloore of Hillsborough. 

Air. S. Duguid, to Aliss Alargan*!, 
Mac-Combie. 

The hon. and rev. E. S. Keppel, to 
the eldest daughti*r of the earl ot Lei¬ 
trim. 

Lieutenant-colonel Dumaresq, to Eli¬ 
zabeth Sophia Danvers. 

The rev. G. Cowell, to Miss Eranees 
Dakins. 

Mr. John Cam Hobhoiise, Al.P. to 
Julia, the youngest sister of the marquis 
of Tweed-dalc. 


The eldest son of Sir .T. G. ('otterell, 
to the daughter of geiij^ral Trevor. 

Air. David Diithoit, to the eldest 
daughter of the rev. T. Lewis, of 
Islington. 

The earl of Chichester, to lady Mary 
Brudenell. 

The eldest son of Sir T. Neuve, to 
the hon. Mary Arundel. 

Mr. W. A. Broadhead, to the second 
daughter of the hou. Sir C. Paget. 

Mr. S. Beeching;of Tonbridgc-VVells, 
to Miss Aiinc’Iireen of Seven-Oaks. 

The rev. Air. Veitch, to the second 
daughter of colonel Kait. 

Air. O’Brien Wolsey, to Aliss Holt of 
Enfield. 

Air. C. Foster, to Airs. Peart of 
Knightsbridgf. 

Mr. J. F. Bean, to the danghtcr of 
Mr. J. Walker, AHP. 

VEA r H s. 

Andrew Duncan, M.D. 

H. Stoe Vaii-Dyk, an ingenious n'riter. 

At Btoxh<in?nbury, Air. J. Bosanquet. 

At Alacclesliehl, the rev. L. Heapy. 

At Bath, the rev. INicave. 

Air. J. Cnir, ALP. 

By bursting a blood-vessel in a fall 
from his horse. Sir Henrv Torrens. 

At Lambeth, Air. A. Wliitehead. 

/ Major David Reed Parker. 

At the ago of hS years, the relict of 
lieulcnant-oolonel Ward. 

In her 45th year, lady Jeiiner, wife of 
the king’s advocate. 
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Near Ongar, M»s. i'rickett. 

At Highbitry-plucc, the Aridowof Mr. 
C. Wilkinson, 

Mr, Miller, apothecary, at Islington, 

By an act uf suicide, Mr, Carolton, an 
itinerant preacher. ^ 

Mr. G. Daysh, a Sussex magistrate. 

Supposed to have fallen into the Grand- 
Junction canal in a fit, Mr. T. Mitchell, 
stationer, of Doctors’-Gommons. 

Near Hornsey, Mr. Joseph Iligginsun. 

At Windsor, lieutenant-general G. 
Lewis. 

At Southgate, Mr. Thomas Sow- 
erby. 

At Chelsea, T. Cox, M.D. 

At Little-Chelsea, the widow of the 
rev. John Mitchell. 

At Islington, the relict of captain Jo¬ 
seph Street. 

At Croydon, Mrs. Byrne. 

The rev. William Andrew Foley, in 
his .‘JJth year. t 

At the age of 83 years, the rev. Dr. 
Turner, dean of Norwich. 

'J’he rev. lord George Henry, son of 
tlie duke of Marlborough. 

Tlie rev. C. O’Conor, D.D., a distin¬ 
guished catholic priest. 

The countess of Uxbridge. 

The dowager countess de Clifford, 


At High-Wycombe, the wife of gene¬ 
ral Sarruzin,—daughter of the late cap¬ 
tain S. Hutchinson. 

At the same place, Mrs. E. Newman. 

The widow of Mr. Paul Benfield. 

The relict of Sir T. Cayley. 

The wife of rnuior Philip Stewart. 

At Liinehouse,' Mrs. Coverdale. 

At Statham in Norfolk, Isabella Pe- 
rowne, at the age of 103 years. 

Colonel the hon. E. Acheson. 

The second son of the earl of Ross. 

Mr. Kemys Kadcliife, and, on the 
same day, his daughter Emilia. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. Samuel Neill. 

The rev. G. Booth, vicar of Elksley in 
Nottinghamshire. 

At the age of 85 years, Mr. Matthew 
Mendcs, surgeon. 

At Paris, the duke of San-Carlos, 
the Spanish ambassador. 

Near Torgau, the grand duke of 
Saxc-Wciinar, at the age of 72 j ears. 

At Malta, major Frederic (^. Smith. 

At Zaiitc, captain Francis Abnej'^ 
Hastings. 

At Sierra-Leone, major Denham, 
lieutenant-governor of the colony. 

On his passage from the West-Indies, 
Mr. J. Mills, president of the island 
of Nevis. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letter from the county of Limerick (we need not men¬ 
tion the name of the writer), offering an intended tale to our notice. From the 
prospectus which has been sent to us, we allow that the story might be rendered 
interesting by a person of talent; but, as far as we can judge from the confusion 
and inconsistency (^truly Hibernian) by which the communication is characterised, 
we have no hope ot a^ explicit or satisfactory agreement. We shall therefore give 
no farther answer. 

The Mother’s Lament is a lamentable affair upon the whole, although some 
of the lines arc so far tolerable, as to indicate that the lady can write better. 

w 

The Moral Axioms, sent by an old'correspondent, arc not sufficiently new. 
He may perhaps say that novelty is out of the question in a subject of this kind, 
since morality must be as old as the creation ; but he might have put old thoughts 
in a new dress, and have added acute or pointed reflections and remarks. 

We have been favored with some literary proposals, and offers of service, 
to which wc shall pay due attention. 
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THE AIAIHEN AUNT. 

“Oh! } liopp tliRt lion ill Miss Wiii- 
ti’itoii M'ill not come to-iiiwlit, for tlipn 
there will be an end to all my pleasure ; 

I u'isli she may be laken ill, or that the 
c.irria<;e may break down in bringing 
her here.” Such was the exclaiiidtinn 
tbiit proceeded from the rosy lips of ii 
younir and blooming llebe, who made 
one of a lar^'c party to which 1 had 
been invited. “And why, fair lady,” 
.said 1, “ tliis wish and tliis dread of 
Miss \Yinterton? who, and what is 
she?”—“Oh, Sir, siie is a cross old 
maid, as spiteful as possible, and she 
will be .sine to persuade Mr. Arnold 
Hot to let IIS have a dance, and we had 
all set onr minds on a i|uadrille. She 
always contrives to interfere with our 
amusements in some way or other; in¬ 
deed, she is an old rtiaid, and all* old 
maids are detestable.—i never knew 
one that was not a nuisance.”—“Never, 
in your lon^ course of experience^’ 
said I, “that is really surprising; and 
pray, do you extend the observation 
to old bachelors also? for, in that case, 
1 shall perhaps be so unfortunate as to 
be deemed by you a nuisance, and shall 
have reason indeed to repent of my celi¬ 
bacy.”—“ No, Sir,” said Hebe, slightly 
blushing—“ a bachelor is very dilforent; 
for you know they might have married 
if they had liked it, and they can marry 
at any time; so they do not feel so spite¬ 
ful about it.”—“’Wliatcver yon may 
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think of old maids, ymn will allow that 
an old bachelor is sometime.s ready to 
promote ilic innocent amusements of the 
young and guy. 1 have some infiuence 
witli Mrs. Arnold, and will answer fur 
it that you shall have a ijuadrille this 
evening.” Having received iiiy recoin- 
jH’iLsc in a sweet smile from ihe youth¬ 
ful heauty, I left her. 

When I retired for the night, I fell 
into a train of tkoiiglit on the geiieriil 
opinion enteftuined respecting old maids, 
'i'iie observations tliat I had heard in the 
evening, although only the sentiments 
of a mere girl, are freipienlly made by 
others more experienced. Many may 
ask, “ Arc they well founded, and can 
it be said that tlie general demeanor 
and conduct of unmarried females at a 
late period of lift deserve such asperity 
of censure ? I fear that there is some 
foundation for it; exceptions indeed, 
and those most honorable ones, are 
numerous; but still it will apply to the 
greater niiiifller. 1 look witli an eye of 
the sincerest }>ity on tliuse unfortunate 
women, and only vvish tliiit 1 could 
induce the young and the lovely to feel 
a little cuKipassiun for their faded per¬ 
sons and hlighted hopes. Many of 
these ladies may liave been beautiful ; 
but they are so no longer. They may 
have been j^censtomed to see their steps 
followed by adiuirersj they may have 
listened to the voice of love, and have 
felt the pride that woman feels when 
man professes himself her captive.— 
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Mark tlte'reverse! (Iiey now* have llie 
moi-tinciitioii of sreiiif;, thiit, if they 
attract any observation at all from the 
other sex, it ,is only to be rirliculed. 
This they mig'ht hear, if they only re¬ 
ceived it from men; but, :ila.^! 

it is not Only from such that they meet 
it; for it is mdl knonii that the must 
inveterate enemies of old maids are old 
bachelors. 'I'he^' have prob:!l)ly in their 
youth been eunsidered as accomplished, 
and have felt that their arquirements 
could alford pleasure to an assembled 
circle, and give some distinction to 
themselves; but that degree of pro¬ 
ficiency in an art, which, forty vears 
ago, was regarded as admirable, is no 
longer tolerated in genteel society ; and 
to perform one of llouk’s overtures on 
a piano-forte, to sing a Vanxliall song, 
play a contrc-ilanse, and exhibit painted 
tiffany work-bags and filagree t(‘a-cad- 
dies, no longer call forth tlie exclama¬ 
tions, “ lieantifiil! delightful !” and 
they and their accomplislnncnts must 
stand aside, to make way for more 
youthful and more able professors. 
They have probably in tlu'ir youlli re¬ 
sided in tiie houses of their parents, 
surrounded by comforts and luxuries; 
those parents have long since descended 
to the grave, and a scanty ])atriniony is 
all their share of former splendor ; their 
brothers and sisters are married, and 
find that tlic conrerns of their own fa¬ 
milies, their own pursuits and cares, 
occupy their attention, little of which 
will probably he bestowed on one who 
has nothing to bequeath,and cannot add 
any tiling to the general stock of cheer¬ 
fulness ami amusement. Thus the old 
maid finds all her early advantages gra¬ 
dually forsaking her, until they leave 
her in declining life neglected in society, 
and restricted in her means of enjoy¬ 
ment ; is it then much to be wondered 
at, if in characters of the cnnmion stamp 
the resnll should he splenetic feelings, 
a readiness to take ofis iicc the neglect 
they meet with, and a dogree of envy 
ami dislike toward those wiio have been 
mure furtnnate than tlicmselves ? 1 do 

not sny that all tliis is right or even 
justifiable ; but 1 contend that it is 
natural where there exist not in the 
mind strong principles of religion or 
fortitude, or, in the temper, of mildness 
and good-will. When I hate met anti¬ 
quated virgins in society, and seen the 
strong prejudices which exist against 
them—when 1 have seen them exposed 
to the neglect of married females, to 
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I he sneers and contciiiptuoiis looks of 
the men, and to the flippant and disre¬ 
spectful behaviour of tlie younger part 
of the comniiinitv—my heart has ached 
for them witli all their faults; and, as 
Sterne selected a solitary captive for his 
picture of slavery, so 1 have in imagi¬ 
nation selected a solitary old maid. 1 
have in fanry followed her uhen she has 
left the scenes of social gaiety and cheer¬ 
fulness. She returns to her comfortless 
home, is received by a domestic half 
asleep, who feels neither affection for, 
nor interest in, a mistress who has little 
to give, ami whose temper is not calcu- 
hited to inspire love in those about her; 
she sits down by her scanty fire, she 
leans her head on her hand ; and me¬ 
mory conjures up visions of delights 
long past,—of youth, hcjiity, <in'l good- 
humor,—of home, ot j)iirents,of friends ; 
she feels the dreadful sensation of lone- 
liiicss even in the midst of crowds;— 
imagination pictures to her the lot of 
the wife, that liuppy and enviable name; 
—she fancies the wife enjoying the 
comforts of a wcli-furnished parlor; she 
secs her seated (as liersclf) alone, but 
not long to remain so ; the well-known 
knock i.s heard; the fire, which before 
burned brightly, is stirred to make it 
bla/e yet more cheerfully; the liushaiid 
returns from the business or employ¬ 
ment that occupied him; the kiss of 
affeclionale welcome is given and re¬ 
ceived warm from the heart; he tells of 
all that he has seen and done, being 
assured that, if he has received pleasure, 
it will be doubled by communicating it 
to his fair cuiiipanioii, who ever finds 
her own liappiness rellectcd from his, 
and that, it he has met with mortifi¬ 
cations or troubles abroad, they will be 
alleviated by the kind sympathy aud 
judicious roiuiscl of an estimable wife. 
8lie. in return, details to him the amuse¬ 
ments and occup.itions that solaced and 
employed her during his absence, aud 
they taste that first of earthly blessings, 
the free and unreserved conlidenre that 
married friends alone can feel. 'I'he 
jioor solitary views all this in imagina- 
nation ; she sees the wife living in com¬ 
fort and respectability, beloved by her 
husband, esteemed by his family and 
lier own, served with fidelity by her 
servants, and looked upon with regard 
and deference by her friends and neigh¬ 
bours, while she is neglected and for¬ 
lorn. Here her eyes fill, her heart fails 
her—she cannot bear to pursue the 
thought, and hastens to her pillow’ in 
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the vuin hope of obtHtniii:! rest, but in 
reality to broken sleep, ilisturbed bv 
dreams in which the same visions are 
presented to her. 

'J'liere is an error into which tlie ma¬ 
jority of old maids fall:—in broodin«^ 
discontentedly over the evils of their 
own situation, they do not consider the 
probable jri-jefs or miseries of any other; 
thus, inpietnrinir to themselves the state 
of the wife, they would ima<rine her 
such as 1 have dcserihed above; fancy 
would not prcsimt to them the wife 
seated in her room, keepinjf her melan¬ 
choly vijrils in aivaltiiii^ the return of 
an intoxieatcd, perha]is a brutal hus¬ 
band ; they would not imairinc her 
ruined by the madness of the j^ame- 
ster, a<t;onised by tlie folly of the im¬ 
prudent and extravagant, or hi,ir(- 
liroken l»y the ne<ylect of an unfeeling 
or the misconduct of a libertine hushand. 
The old maid ever tliinks tlial, had she 
been so happy as to have gained a part¬ 
ner for life, slie would iiavc gained a 
prize, and therefore she the more acute¬ 
ly feels the mortiiication of h.iving miss¬ 
ed one. 

1 li:)i e ineiitioiusi narrow cireinn- 
stanres as generally attendant on the 
rltiss of old maids of whom I have been 
speaking, and in fact it is to such only 
that my observations are applic.ible. 
VVInu'e the old maid is riidi, sin- beeooies 
quite a dilfercnt creature ; she will re¬ 
ceive the attentions of the other se.x, 
were she as ugly as Tisi[)hone : her ac- 
complisliments will be drawn out ami 
admired, iier inanners will he approved 
in rompany ; and. if she has brothers 
or sisters, nephews or nieces, the former 
will never be deficient in any mark of 
alfectionate reg.ird to her, and the hitter 
will never be so happy as when they 
are with their “dear aunt.*’ 

I have *sorneliines womh'rcd at ihwdif- 
fereneo in the characters of widows and 
ohl maids; for many of the former, in 
losing their iiiisbands, have lost much yf 
their cousetjiieiice and rank in society, 
and are sometimes left as insulated as 
the latter. Before I quitted the hospita¬ 
ble roof of my friend ftirs. Arnold, L 
resolved to ask her opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. Mrs. Arnold lias long been a 
widow, and is, at the age of fifty years, 
licalthy, cheerful, and liappy. “ 1 low is 
it,” said 1, “ that you widows are gene¬ 
rally lively, and apparently free from 
all those corroding anxieties that seem 
ti* destroy the tenrper and the peace of 
»he single? many of you have had good 
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husbands, and have lost them ; some of 
you have lived in a style of elegance 
that you were obliged to aliandon on 
the death of those liushauds, and many 
who have been surrounded by large and 
ebeerful f.imilies, have seen them all 
M*|)arated, some married, some gone to 
distant ])arts of the world, and in the de¬ 
cline ot life are left solitary asid unpro¬ 
tected. Y^uii, my good VriemI, must 
have felt your fortitude severely tried, 
having h.id an only daughter vvhu was 
so amiable and aifecti.male, tiiat it must 
have eost you many a pang to part from 
her, allliongli you gav'e her to a good 
hushand ; ami yet you look as cheerful 
as ever, and certainly (added I, smiling^ 
you are Dot lliiiiner in coiisequeuie of 
it.”—“ Tlig ditfereiice,” she replied, 
“ in tlio genera! appearance and manners 
between old maids and widow's, I can, 1 
think, readily account for in this way. 
Vou mif«t allow that, m the common 
run of ch.iracters, self-love is the most 
prevalent feeling, anil any eircmnstance 
that wounds it will lie severely lelf. 
The widow' has siilfeivd deprivatiou, 
but she has not hemi exposed to neglect. 
The hand of I’rovideiice lias taken her 
protector from her, lull her his.-, does 
not expose her to sneers or conteuipt ; 
on the eontrary, she is, if eorrect and 
decorous in her iii.iir.ieis, g.'ueially con¬ 
sidered with res])eet and kindne.ss. 1 
may add, that liiw' years from youtli to 
age have inft been passed in vain at¬ 
tempts to gain a partner for life, me- 
has her temper been soured, or her 
mind irritated, iiy rejieatod disajip lint- 
iiients. Siie has probably passed her 
life surrounded hy her cliildren, in 
whose soriety she has had all tlie kind¬ 
est feelings of our nature called forth ; 
and, llionglt sift may eventually he 
placed hy her widowhood in a situation 
nearly as lonely as that of the old maid, 
yet it is obviously superior to that st.ite ; 
for she attained a eertain rank in so¬ 
riety by lier^iarriage, and feels as.siired 
that lier re.il h'spectability is more pre¬ 
served by contmiiing in her present 
prediciimciit tiian hy contracting iinother 
marriage ; and to those widows who are 
blessed witii children, the superiority in 
happiness is indeed great, i ean hardly 
perhaps convey to those who are men 
and moreovn'r baelielor-s, an idea of the 
intensity ot a iiiotlier’s love. Certainly, 
if there is a human passion tier from 
any alloy of sellisliiies’s, it ! > the aftaeh- 
ment we feel lo our ehildreii. My 
diinghti'r i^ to me a im.ist irie'-tiinabh 
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blessii)j( ; by giving' lirr in uiacriagc, 1 
have not lost a daughter, while 1 have 
gained an cxccllnit son. I look for¬ 
ward to the period of niy visiting her 
or receiving her visits as an epoch in 
iny life; a letter from her forms to n^ 
a little iioliday: I am grateful to Hea¬ 
ven for the liappiness bestowed on her; 
I am proud ot the praises that I hear 
bestowed on her uonduct as a wife, 
charmed and delighted by her converse, 
and penetrated witii the fondest and 
warmest feelings of aifeetion, when 1 
consider her kind and dutiful behaviour 
ti» myself. 1 find my youth renewed in 
iicr; I am interested in all that she 
does and all that she feels i and am 
growing old insensibly and contentedly, 
while 1 enjoy the couteniplation of her 
youth, her health, and her ^happiness. 
1 have heard the lovers of rural enjoy¬ 
ments speak with delight of watching 
the growth of the sapling that tl>»ey have 
reared; tlicy have fenced it carefully 
round to preserve from violence ; they 
have watered it night and morning*; 
tiicy have transplanted and pruned it 
until it has grown up a goodly and 
beautiful tree; they have been refreshed 
by its shade in the heals of summer, 
and taken refuge beneath its itonghs 
from the storms of autumn. So do I 
feel in regard to n»y human blossom, 
iny beloved child;—you cannot imagine 
the feelings of love and gratitude tliat 1 
am sensible of, when I se*; the babe, 
whose infancy I protected, ivhom 1 
watched in sickness, and whose youth¬ 
ful weakness 1 supported, grown up to 
tile finished grace of womanhood, in the 
full vigor of mind and of intellect, and 
confidently hope that the strength of 
that mind and tlie powers of that intel¬ 
lect will be the suppoi*. of mine, if my 
life should be protracted to that period, 
when strength of body and of mind 
shall alike decay. You observe that 1 
look well and seem cheerful. Should 
I not, were it otherwise, ,hc most un¬ 
grateful to that bountiful Providence, 
which has blessed me with such a child, 
with perfect health, and placed me in a 
state of comfort and independence ?" 

i felt the force of these observations 
of iny friend, whose opinion indeed I 
am in tlic habit of asking upon most oc¬ 
casions, and took my leave, after con¬ 
gratulating her with sinccflty on the 
possession of these comforts, winch I 
sincerely hope she will long live to 
enjoy. 

I have always fell a degree of inter¬ 


est in old maids, from the aifeetion 
which from childhood 1 felt for a maiden 
aunt of iny father. She was the being 
whom as a boy I loved next to iiiy pa¬ 
rents; and, even at this distance of 
time, memory presents to me a faithful 
portrait of iier form, her character, and 
her habits. Dear aunt Eleanor, thou 
wast the gentlest of thy kind, and wilt 
lung he remembered by me with fond 
regard! Of tins lady in her vonthful 
days 1 can say nutliing ; for she was an 
old maid when 1 first knew her; but I 
have heard iny father say that he be¬ 
lieved her to have remained single from 
a real preference of that inode of life. 
If she had ever met with any disap¬ 
pointment in her affections, she never 
alluded to the subject; but it is not 
probable that she had passed through 
life without receiving overtures of mar¬ 
riage, as in youtii her person must have, 
been pleasing, and her fortune was 
good, and her family respectable. At 
the time when I first could form any 
judgement of her she was old, with a 
long sallow visage to which a stilf ri¬ 
gidity of muscles gave a liarsh and iia- 
pleasaut appcurauce; but her uonnte- 
naiicc was enlivened by piercing black 
eyes, and when she spoke, or felt herself 
interested in that which another was 
saying, the feeling benevolence of her 
heart showed itself in her face. Her 
figure was very thin, upright, and forin- 
al. Oh, at this moment, how well do I 
remember our visits as children to her 
house! How fuiuiliar is every object 
to my recollection ! ] well remcDiher 

the large old-fashioned mansion, with 
its numerous tower-like chimneys, the 
aukward casements in their heavy 
frames, the large window-seats with 
the convenient cupboards beneath them, 
into which I was wont to pry with ju¬ 
venile curiosity,—the buffets in which 
the splendid black and gold tea-boards 
and waiters, the silver cups and tank¬ 
ards, were so carefully arranged,—the 
old clock in the hall that ciiimed every 
quarter of an hour, and, at each return¬ 
ing one, ph'iyed a tone that I was never 
tired of hearing. My conscience even 
now smites me when 1 think how often, 
in order to hear the tune repeated, I 
have pulled the string, and called the 

f ood lady down from the top of the 
ouse or from the garden to know 
“what could be the matter with the 
clock.”* There was a closet, a kind of 
niiisenin, the depository of hoarded gifts 
and legacies of absent or deceased 
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friends, eiiricitcd by collections iiiade at 
different places by' my aunt herself. 
Endless was the delight it afforded us. 
There were china bowls of capacious 
size, figures of mandarins and dragons, 
parrots, pug-dogs and cats in green 
china, ana all the little monsters that 
were ever represented in porcelain, and 
there were specimens of sea-weed, sea- 
eggs, and sea-horses, and the skeleton 
of a cat which was found in a wainscot 
with a mouse in its mouth, 1 thought 
that the possessor of such treasures 
could have little more to wish for, and I 
declare that when, after an interval of 
fifty years, 1 visited llnUock’s Museum, 
and obtained permission to view the 
boasted mass of porcelain at Brightheiins- 
ton, even those fine collections did not 
strike me so forcibly or please mu so 
highly as that of “ aunt Eleanor.” We 
admired the garden,—the high quickset 
hiidgc that surrounded it, ornamented at 
each corner by the resemblance of a pea¬ 
cock,—the straight terrace-walks, and 
the round fish-pond with its border of 
Dutch tiles, filled with the largest carp, 
which wo were indulged in the liberty 
of feeding with bread, on giving a strict 
promise never to throw a stone into the 
water, or in any way to frighten the 
fish. We viewed with delight the 
orange-trees in their wide and deep pots 
of blue and white china, and the surn- 
incr-huuse built in the form of a pagoda, 
in which, when very good, we were 
allowed to take our supper of straw¬ 
berries and cream on a summer evening. 
In our rambles over the grounds, we 
met with a poor old owl, that had been 
shot at and wounded hy cruel boys, and 
had been taken home by the tender¬ 
hearted Eleanor, who had nursed and 
cured it; and now, with its wings cut, 
it was indulged with the undisputed 
possession of a grotto in the farthest 
part of the garden, i feel at this mo¬ 
ment a sort of thrilling sensation, when 
1 recollect the mingled feelings of cu-, 
riosity and terror with which I would 
enter the retreat where this wise bird 
sat perched, looking like some magician 
or the monarch of the place, and the 
hasty steps that 1 never failed to make 
to the door of it, whenever his black 
and searching eyes were turned toward/ 
me. The library also excited my atten¬ 
tion; but this was not (what it usu¬ 
ally is in spacious mansions) a large 
apartment with well-chosen books hand¬ 
somely bound, arranged in mahogiiny 


cases around it; for, truth to say, Elea¬ 
nor was no great reader, and the collec¬ 
tion consisted of little more than the 
refuse of the books that had belonged 
to her parents, beside some odd vo- 
lufnes that had not been thought worth 
a removal, and a few that had been left 
undisturbed from having been injured 
or defaced by time; but there were se¬ 
veral that excited my youthful cariosity, 
and there were others which, as I 
should not have been allowed to read 
them at home, 1 enjoyed with the greater 
zest. There were the romances of 
Scudery, the fairy tales of the countess 
d’Anois, the novels of Tom Jones and 
Pamela, and (dearest of all) authentic 
ghost-stories, and an odd volume of the 
Newgate (^Icndar adorned with en¬ 
gravings, in which the different murders 
were pictured with horrible accuracy. 
All these were in their turn read by me 
with nevCr-ending pleasure and interest, 
whenever 1 cutnd escape observation 
and shut myself up irathis room, which, 
being very rarely visited by any one, 
was favorable to iity wish of privacy. 

Aunt Eleanor had the kindest heart 
that ever beat in the bosom of a human 
being, and a gentleness of nature, and 
a fear of giving pain to others, that 
exposed her to occasional vexations. 
Her carriag(5 horses were grey with age, 
and, having lost their teeth from the 
same cause, could teat no food that was 
not previous^ bruised and prepared 
carefully for them; but slie would not 
suffer them to be shot, or turned out of 
their warm stable to make room for 
others, and their work consisted in 
dragging the old chariot every day for 
an airing of one hour, in which time 
they usually accomplislied a distance 
of two miles. HCr coachman was fat, 
indolent, and saucy; but he had lived 
with her parents, and she could not be 
prevailed on to turn him away, because, 
as she pathetically observed, “ Who in 
the world v^uld take him ?” The 
only time in hef^ life that I ever remem¬ 
ber her to have been really angry with 
me, was once when I had purloined 
her snuff-box, and had given some of 
its precious contents to Flora, the 
asthmatic lap-dog, who was nearly six¬ 
teen years old, and as cross as infirmity 
and age cou^l make it. Ours was at 
that time a very large, and (as will 
sometimes be the case) was occasionally 
a divided family ; hut no quarrels, dif¬ 
ferences, or divisions, ever extended to 
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aunt Eleanor. She was the friend of 
all; she interceded for the offending, 
and supported the weakest party; she 
never spoke with harshness of any one ; 
she had ever an excuse to offer, and, if 
none would be received, contented iifcr- 
self with doing all that was in her own 
power for the delinquent. Some part 
of our family, from various causes of 
difference, refused to visit at the houses 
of the otliers; but aunt Eleanor was 
welcome to all, and never was there a 
wedding, a christening, or a funeral, to 
which she was not invited. 

“ Her billet at tlie fire was found, 

Wliocver was deposed or ci'own'd ; 

Hcf jug wa'< to tlie ringers carried, 

M'hoever either died or uianied;*’ 

and yet Eleanor was no “ idle Joan 
for, on all these occasions, she was act¬ 
ivity personified, Wlicn the death of 
any one of our relatives cause(t*ii family- 
meeting at the funeral, there yon might 
he sure to sec hK in her suit of sable, 
her long face still longer tiian usual, 
and her check, if pnssihic, more sulloiv: 
then you might hear her descant on the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and 
observe that none of us could tell Imw 
soon our own turns might come; but 
she would whisper consolation and peace 
to the widow or the orphan, and they 
would feel comforted and assured of 
her kind sympathy.u At all the wed¬ 
dings too (and they were at one time 
rather frequent) she was sure to be 
seen; her thin form, which was nsnally 
attired in grey or brown silk, was on 
those'occasions enveloped in a yellowish 
white lustring, adorned with long- 
hoarded point-iucc of the same tint, and 
her face always displayed a fixed look 
of delight ami a smh'king smile, which 
she thought it right to put on with the 
white lustring; yet I never quite reco¬ 
gnised “aunt Eleanor" in this attire; 
she did not appear at home at these fes¬ 
tivals ; i liked the brmt'^ silk and the 
grave quiet face better. At our christ¬ 
enings she seemed to be more in her 
clement, and her dress and deportment 
assumed a sort of midway rank between 
the sable and the bridal vestments; 
she was usually at those times attired in 
a silver-grey or light-brown satin ; and, 
as she was generally either herself a 
God-mojher or the proxy for an absent 
one, she was a personage of no small 
importance. She could inform us with 
accuracy on what day of the month 


every birth in the family had taken 
place; she couhl tell us how soon each 
lady after, her accovchcment had ven¬ 
tured down stairs to the drawing-room, 
and could decide disputed points as to 
the size and apparent healthfulncss of 
each infant. She would also admonish 
the nurse not to be influenced b}' mo¬ 
dern customs as to rlothing the rhildren 
lightly, and would descant learnedly 
on the great advantage of swathing 
their tiny limbs in tight bandages. 
The nurses always curtsied, smiled, 
and spoke respectfully to the old lady, 
though I have heard thgrn whisper to 
each other their wonder, “ how madam 
Eleanor cOuld possibly know any thing 
about babies, seeing as how she was an 
old maid and always had been." But 
time passed on, and we were shortly to 
miss our good old friend at all tiiesc 
meetings ; a cold, caught by visiting a 
sick friend during a hard frost, ended 
in a rheumatic fever, and, after enduring 
severe pain with the greatest patience 
and resignation, her gentle spirit fled. 
We could almost better have snared any 
other;—wc always loved her,but, when 
she was gone, we wondered that wc had 
not loved her more. 

“ Poor aunt Eleanor! we have lost 
her," was the exclamation of the mem¬ 
bers of our famil}^ when we met; it was 
seldom nnaccomuanied by the tears of 
the females, and even the men would 
suddenly find occasion to blow their 
noses, or to complain of the cast wind 
in their feyes. When the servants re¬ 
peated “ poor old lady, slie is gone,” 
they generally added, “ None bettor 
will come after her; she was a Iriund to 
servants, and would sjieak a good uoid 
fur us at any time." In her last niil 
there was shewn the same kindness, 
with a little of the whimsicality tliat 
had marked her cliaracter through life. 
She had very little money to l)e(|[ueath, 
for her income had chiefly been di'rived 
.from a life annuity; but she had con- 
triveil to leave a remcrnbraiirc to every 
one of lier numerous relatives and friends; 
every picture, every hook, every china 
jar and tea-pot, had been carefully num¬ 
bered and ticketed by her own hands, 
and appropriated by her will. One part 
of her ])os.sessions consisted of a number 
of family portraits. Some of them, in¬ 
deed, were vilely done; but she had 
rescued them from lumber-rooms, or 
begged them from those who valued 
them not; some she had traced to bro- 
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kers' sliops, to ivliich they had been 
sent with discarded furniture, and she 
had broiitrht them home, and restored 
them to their original dignity. My 
share of licr goods and chattels was a 
ring, more than two hundred years old: 
it was a broad flat circlet of ebony, and 
on the front was placed a figure of death, 
most curiously carved in ivory; this 
ring had attracted my fancy, and excited 
my curiosity when 1 was a hoy, and my 
aunt had nut forgotten that circumstance. 
She also bequeathed to me two ancient 
family-portraits. One represents a lady 
gorgeously attired in a full suit of yel¬ 
low damask, brocaded ivitli flowers in 
green and gold; on her arm is hanging 
a blue velvet cloak, or .(as 1 believe it 
was then called) a cardinal, lined with 
fur; and, in oriler to shew how well the 
}iailiter could adapt the scenery to the 
drapery, she is standing in a garden 
filled with flowers of every hue, from 
among wliich she has just selected a 
crimson piony, probably (as the milliners 
say) to “ finish with a bouquet." The 
gentleman is a stern dark-looking per¬ 
sonage, with whiskers and mustachios 
that might even now pass muster in 
Bond-street: he bears something in his 
hand, probably a truncheon; my aunt 
always maintained that it was; yet his 
rank remains to be guessed at; for with 
all her rcsearclies she could never get 
farther than 1 am sure he was one of 
our ancestors, but 1 cannot say which." 

The ring is always on my finger, and 
the pictures hang in my study, from 
which they shall never be displaced. 1 
do not exactly know how far I ought to 
respect them for the sake of the person¬ 
ages whom they were meant to repre¬ 
sent, but 1 shall ever hold them in re¬ 
gard for the sake of that dear relative 
who bequcatlied them to me, ivho was 
loved and valued in her life, and in Iser 
death sincerely deplored. 


VIEW OF LONDON. 

In the following sketch of our metro¬ 
polis by a young Swede, named Theo¬ 
dore Klhcrt, there is a want of cohe¬ 
rence, and some of the remarks are in¬ 
appropriate and inapplicable, if nob 
absurd : but these faults are so common 
in every work, that they call loudly 
for excuse; and, as various parts of this 
sketch are amusing and interesting, we 
arc induced to insert it for the gratifica- 


London. 

tion of our readers, whose acuteness will 
enable them to separate the dross from 
the ore, without the aid of any farther 
comments from our dictatorial presump¬ 
tion. 

4‘The streets of London have a two¬ 
fold nature, a double existence ; there 
are the dead streets and the living 
streets; the stucco chaos of Mr. Nash, 
and the great collective majesty of John 
Bu]l, 1 have a respect for both, but 
more, 1 confess, for the masunry than 
the men. Go through London when 
its highways are deserted, and see these 
long vistas of silent habitations; they 
have as much of human interest about 
them as a million of living Englishmen. 
They are the works and the homes of 
men ; hut t|j|ey carry with them compa¬ 
ratively little of that jar and bnstle of 
the present moment, tiic element of an 
Englishman’s existence; they have a 
past and if future. Here is a line of tall, 
irregular houses, beneath which Milton 
has walked; yonder twe the towers that 
point to the stars from above the tomb 
of Isaac Newton and of Edmund Spen¬ 
ser. Along this magnificent street our 
children’s children will linger and 
wonder, but will not, like us, be able, to 
discover a dim and distant patch of hill, 
and believe that it is green with God’s 
verdure. Below stretches, with its 
wide and broken outline, the prospect 
which is made boundless by such big 
recollections.* There Charles was exe¬ 
cuted; there Cromwell has ridden on a 
charger which may have seen Naseby 
or Worcester; there Vane has milled 
and sauntered ; and beyond rolls the 
river, reflecting bridges and towers, 
with their numerous cressets, and the 
Cyclopean shadows of domes and pa¬ 
laces, and lifting ift mist around those 
chambers from which have proceeded 
more lastingly-powerful decrees than 
from the tioman senate-house, and 
which have been filled with the grand 
presence of better statesmen than ever 
declaimed in Baris, or muttered in the 
Escurial. Away, again ; and, heeding 
neither that cathedral front, which 
spreads like the wings of an archangel, 
nor that star which gleams so high 
above it, nor the hundreds of buttressed 

f iinnacles, which glimmer upwards like 
loly thought!^, stand fur a few moments 
beneath tnose square, black, massy, 
and nnwindowed walls; they are a 
prison. The rain is driving fast and 
slant along the gusty street; the distant 
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rumble of some vehicle is all 

the sound that I ran hear, except the 
pattering of the rain-drops and the voice 
of the lonely wind; and now rings out, 
with slow and lingering strokes, the 
chime which, in a few hours, will krfell 
to his execution some wretched crimi¬ 
nal. There is a slit over my head, one 
edge of which gleams in the lamp-light. 
It opens, perhaps, into the very death¬ 
cell ; and there is, amidst the gloom 
which it doth hot illumine, a choking 
agony, which stifles the prayer that de¬ 
speration would force into nttcraince. 
I'ar away again, a shadowy intertexture 
of masts and cordage stretches between 
me and the skies, and some round an¬ 
tique towers rise against it. Within 
them, Raleigh thought for years, and 
Jane (irey knelt to beseech mrgiveiiess 
from Heaven for her innocent and beau¬ 
tiful life. These things—so much less 
dreams or fancies than our own wretch¬ 
ed selfish interests—throng round us in 
the streets of JXndon; but they only 
come to be repelled. 

“ The world is awake,—^the mighty 
city is living with all its swarms, the 
tide swells and runs.along ten thousand 
channels, its weeds and bubbles are all 
mingling, sweeping, rushing. They 
say that this is contagious—that wc 
cannot look on the frantic and intoxi¬ 
cated dance without becoming Mtenads 
ourselves—that it is impossible to be 
any thing hut a cog oh the whirling 
wheel,—tiiat you can only run and 
struggle, never think, in the streets of 
London. This is not true. The stream 
of fashion is strong, but the breeze of 
will, or even of habit, will enable us to 
navigate against it. In the one or tu'o 
hours of the fonr-an^-twenty, when the 
town is silent and solitary, it is full of 
matter; but it is also very pregnant 
with other things beside ledgers and 
betting-books, when the tumult is at 
the wildest. True, tbe^c is more of 
effective movement in the mind of one 
philosopher or poet, in one half-hour, 
than in all Cornhill in a century; but 
it would be possible to combine the 
outward and inward activity. We arc 
in London, jostled, carried on, distract¬ 
ed by a thousand objects, insulated in 
the most eager and crowded tumult of 
human beings to be found upon the 
earth; wc will go along with it, but 
we will look at it, and think of it, as 
we go, 

“For my part, give me wealth and 
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leisure, and 1 would as soon he here for 
a day, as in the greenest nook of Devon¬ 
shire. 1 look round me for half an hour, 
and find the sweep of uniform employ¬ 
ment and monotonous pleasure by no 
means so destitute of salient points and 
occasional interludes as most of such 
continental scribblers as myself would 
persuade us. London, ton, has its 
carved work and inscriptions, its quainf- 
nesses, and glories, and touches of sor¬ 
row or beauty. There is a poetry of the 
paving-stones for liim who can find it 
out. And,'honor be to human nature ! 
even this enormous torrent of its dregs 
carries with it some gold-sand and 
blossoms, contains something on which 
the philosopher may ponder, the artist 
meditate. Men's pulses and thou "Ids 
are sn'onger, after all, than the British 
constitution, or the steam-engine.— 
There, at that crossing, stands a miser¬ 
able-looking dwarf, with his ruined hat 
in one hand, and his wasted hrooni in 
the other; his features are writhed into 
that almost grotesque wretchedness 
which so often pursues personal deform¬ 
ity. A dozen people nave passed by 
bim. Here is one, an iron-looking, 
middle-aged man, witliout any strik¬ 
ing particularity in bis figure or dress.— 
He puts his hand into liis pocket as if 
be were afraid it would be burned, 
hastily flings to the beggar some money, 
colors up to the eyes, looks angry when 
be is thanked, and walks on as if he 
wished^ to escape from th«: infamy of 
giving alms to a street-sweeper. 

“ Yonder is a church-yard. Tlie 
church is fine, with abundance of bad 
science and bad taste, yet full of rich¬ 
ness, variety, and genius. It is Wren’s, 
\vliich accounts for these qualities. ’J'he 
soil round it, the narrow, iiregular, iron- 
railed area, is paved with flat grey slabs, 
aifd the very dust of these Englishmen 
must be jammed and jostled ; but some 
children have found entrance to the 
'Cemetery, and arc playing, as if they 
had not been suckled in a town, upon 
the smooth grave-stones. How much 
of gladness and consolation is there in 
the young voices and loud laugh which 
ring out among the rattle of coaches, 
and the unceasing buz of the multitude. 
Yet, alas! how evident, on those little 
faces, is the stamp of bad education! 
how obvious is it that the features of all 
but one of them are drilled into a me¬ 
chanical dead ness! I speak of the excep> 
tion, and find that he goes to an infant- 
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school; so that here, too, in the very 
core of systematised and congregated 
debasement, wisdom and good are gush¬ 
ing forth, and healing what they were 
not allowed to prevent. 

“ There stands, at the corner of a 
street, the ambulatory theatre of that 
great actor and hero, Mr. Punch. He 
has obtained a motley and a merry 
audience,—half a dozen of those per¬ 
sonages who bear about them the insignia 
of their trade,—soldiers, butchers, dust¬ 
men, chimney-sweepers; then there is a 
score of artisans, some looking wfse and 
dignified with all their might,—others 
without shame ‘holding both their sides,’ 
—several Irish labtmicers, fresh from 
Munster, roaring with glee,—and a 
troop of children, who, at every blow 
of the magic wand on the head-of poor 
Mrs. Punch, re-echo it with shouts and 
chimes of laughter. Some Scotchman 
at my elbow has been complaining that 
Punch has not partaken of the improve¬ 
ments of the age, that he is behind the 
nineteenth century. The malison of 
every quiet good-humored traveler on 
the eternal upstart insolence of this nine¬ 
teenth century! The world is improving 
—who doubts it ? But the human mind 
and men’s affections are the power that 
pushes it on; they were, before the nine¬ 
teenth century, as they wen; before the 
first; and they will be after it, as they 
will be after the ninetieth. 1 love the 
people for loving what their fathers 
loved, and what they themselves have 
loved from the earliest, most bawling, 
most turbulent years of infancy. There 
was, perhaps, little of creation in the 
original devising of these puppet-shows, 
—there is assuredly none in the mfnds 
of those who exhibit them; but how 
much is therein the hearts of the laborer 
and the child, whose open mouths and 
dancing eyes are so instinct with imagi¬ 
native joyousness I I know a man, in, 
if any, to be the Plato of our day. He 
once talked to -me in the middle of the 
Exchange, about the allegories in the ■ 

beginniugof Genesis: Mr.-rubbed 

against him, and 1 was annoyed by the 
contact. Here he is in the midst of this 
group of happy wonderers, his noble 
face reflecting the gladness of those 
around him, and seeming to sympathise ^ 
with all the extravagant thumpings and 
grotesque noises of the wooden panto¬ 
mime: and he is in his place. 

“ If I were forging incidents instead 
of describing them, 1 would make some 
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mighty * tragedy in gorgeous pall come 
sweeping by,’ as a contrast to the pre¬ 
vious picture. But, instead of this, when 
1, turn my eyes, I see a poor-looking 
man in black, with a little coflin on hfs 
sl^pnlder, the narrow covering of which 
is edged with white, and behind it walk 
two mourning women and a child.— 
Amid the concourse of the busy and the 
idle, they do nut hurry or look around 
them. They are absorbed in the gloomy 
depth of their own sorrow. Though they 
were too poor to purchase an array of 
lamentation for their offspring, a triumph 
of grief, a cavalcade of splendid mourn¬ 
ers, there is enough of agony within 
their hearts to supply, tenfold, the lack 
of plumes and horses. Amidst the mag¬ 
nificence of wealth and the earnestness 
of occupation, they linger and totter 
forward to the obscure cemetery, like a 
wounded raven fluttering through the 
chamber^f a king. The mother is fol¬ 
lowing the child of her bosom to the 
grave, where no blsqju of grass will 
spring above the dust, and where a 
thousand busy feet will desecrate daily 
the place of death. 

They arc lost in the throng ; and here 
comes, instead, with piteous looks and 
broken supplications,the ragged Italian 
beggar: his features have the complexion 
and mobility of his country, and there 
looks out through their olive squalidness 
the quick dark glance of the Trans-Al¬ 
pine eye. I’^ie boy can scarcely sjieak 
a word of English; hut that various 
garb, with glimpses of the skin beneath, 
—so fine a study for Murillo,—those 
haticss locks of sable irregularity, the 
monkey grinning through crimson rags 
upon his shoulder, and the hand ex¬ 
tended for alms, all toll a plain story of 
want and beggar}^ Poor fellow! an 
Englishman should feel hound to buy 
his secresy on the subject of fogs and 
street-keepers. 1 have seen him burst 
into tears when a butcher’s boy rapped 
his hairy play^llow on the nose with a 
stick, and then.offered to fight him.— 
The lad gave a^ook for a moment that 
spoke, of his country, and its fierce re¬ 
venge. But he felt his impotence, and 
a gush of shame and sorrot;^ was his 
only answer. The chances are, that he 
will be found to-morrow, under a tree in 
Hyde Park, stone-dead, with his pulse¬ 
less hands stHl seeming to clasp the 
little animal which he was attempting to 
warm in his breast. 'Alas for poor Luigi! 
The chatter and mow of his desolate 

3 N 
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friend Jacko will be the only moan 
made for him. 

" Such are some of the detailed inci¬ 
dents which break, to an observant eye, 
the monotonous rushing of the London 
population. He who is among the crovi^, 
without being as busy as themselves, 
would be as ill oif as Ixion, but for 
some such interposition of human na¬ 
ture in other shapes than its avarice and 
contentions. I stand among a million 
of men, streaming away into eternity, 
and each striving to jostle, pull back, 
and outrun his neighbour; and I wonder 
much, and pity more. But even this 
lieady current cannot sweep away all 
which, in more tranquil waters, is the 
out-growth of humanity; and 1 should 
lose that faith which I ought to repose 
in man, if I could think that any one, 
the most wretched of all these thousands, 
is left utterly without a seed or relic of 
good.” » 


THE ITALIAN HHOTIIERS ; /rOm Post- 
humoua Papers, facetious and fan¬ 
ciful. 

Giulio and Paulo were twin brothers 
of the princely bouse of Lamberti. 
which had long been the pride of Man¬ 
tua. Deprived in infancy of their pa¬ 
rents, they were committed to the care 
of tlie widow of the prince’s secretary, 
whose son, OrlandoJ wa^ of the same 
age as the noble orphans. As the boys 
grew up, a discrepancy was observed in 
their dispositions; Giulio was gentle 
and kind, Paulo haughty and overbear¬ 
ing ; Orlando was beloved by one, and 
hated by the other. When Giulio ar¬ 
rived at the age prescribed in his fa¬ 
ther’s will for the ^inheritance of the 
estates of the family, great rejoicings 
took place ; the nubility and gentry of 
Mantua paid their congratulations, and 
the day was spent in feasting and re¬ 
velry. ^ 

The wealth of the deceased prince 
was divided by his w^ between the 
brothers, in the proportion of two-thirds 
to Giulio and a third to Paulo; and 
both were charged, according to their 
portions, to provide for their foster-mo¬ 
ther and her son, whom they were also 
enjoined to consider as not less dear 
than a mother and a brother to them. 
This division did not satisfy the covet¬ 
ous Paulo; a frown, when the small 
extent of his fortune was stated, bent 
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down his brows, till his dark scowling 
eyes could scarcely be seen beneath 
them, and he compressed his lips sullenly 
and scornfully. Giulio, who watched 
his face, for he too well knew'that it 
was a mental disc, the shadows of which 
told his thoughts as truly as the dial the 
hour,—seeing his dissatisfaction, rose 
from his sear, and, taking him warmly 
by his cold reluctant hand, said to him, 
“My dear brother, to show you that my 
share of love for you is still greater 
than my apportioned share of the 
wealth of our good father, 1 will here, 
in despite of this document, make over 
to you half of all that belongs to the 
name of Lamberti,-and shall be content 
with my diminished portion, if it should 
return to me a brother’s love, and still 
rich enough to take the fortunes of our 
dear foster-mother, and my beloved 
friend, wholly under my care. Does 
this content you, Paulo ?” A burst of 
commendation and applause from the 
friends of the family, at the generosity 
of Giulio, %vas only restrained by the 
intense suspense with which they waited 
for Paulo’s reply. No answer, how¬ 
ever, did he give; but, with a half-sul¬ 
len and half-satisfied smile, putting his 
brother’s hand away from him, walked 
slowly and silently out of the chamber, 
the company rising as he went out, 
from an impulse re.sembling indignation 
at his unnatural conduct. Orlando, 
who bad purposely absented himself 
from the chamber on this occasion, that 
his presence might not gall the eye of 
]*aulo, now entered the room. He had 
heard in an adjoining chamber all that 
had passed, but expressed no surprise, 
for It was what he had expected; from 
delicacy he kept in the background, 
until Iviulio’s eye at length met his, 
wlien the young lord rose, and, hasten¬ 
ing toward him, gave him a fourth of 
his fortune for hi.s and liis mother’s 
iive.s. 

Among the fairer part of the brilliant 
“Company that witnessed the generosity 
of Giulio, there was one who felt a parti¬ 
cipation of heart in all he said and did. 
It was the beautiful Bianca, the orphan 
daughter of an old Italian count and 
soldier, who had fallen in the Guelphine 
wars. She was now, with her sister, 
the fair Alba, under the guardianship 
of their uncle, the count Montagni, who 
kept a strict eye upon these mir crea¬ 
tures, and played the spy upon their in¬ 
timacies, his hope being, by his in- 
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trignes, to exalt them still higlier in the 
world. They formed the two brightest 
stars of the entertainment, and won the 
admiration of all eyes wherever they 
moved ; bat from Giulio and Orlando, 
who were their partners in the dance, 
they won more,—the admiration of the 
heart; for they were no sooner beheld 
by those twin*hearted friends, than a 
twindove was born, which, thongh yet 
in its infancy, tiie lovers and the Ipved 
both hoped might grow into maturity. 
The wary count saw, with serene satis¬ 
faction, the attentions of the rich lord 
Giulio to Bianca; but, when be beheld 
the poor Orlando conquered and con¬ 
quering the fair Alba, he stroked his 
beard, and looked contemplative. There 
seemed, to any eye that could read tliat 
intelligible book, the human counte¬ 
nance, a discussion therein between his 
thoughts, respecting the policy of re¬ 
moving all stnuibling-blocKs out of the 
way of Giulio, and the practicability of 
throwing one in the lover’s primrose- 
path of Orlando. Then, on thd con¬ 
trary, for a while he seemed to doubt 
whether it was possible, seeing the 
unity whieh cxistcu between the friends, 
to prevent Orlando’s success without 
defeating Giulio’s—which, as the young 
lord had fortune enough to create his 
friend a lord in gold though not in 
blood, was a thing to be thought of, 
and not to he* thought of. He very 
wisely surmised, therefore, that it was 
safe to patronise Giuiiu’s passion, and 
it might not be unsafe to see how much 
might be made of not opposing Or¬ 
lando’s. 

So^ innocent and worldly-unwise a 
thing*is love, that the very means which 
it takes to conceal itself betray it.— 
Bianca,thsrcfbre, though she participated 
more than all present in the joys and 
sorrow’s of Giulio, might have seemed, 
to an eye unskilled in these tender mat¬ 
ters, to' feel less than any one. But her 
tears for his brotherly sorrow fell never¬ 
theless, though secretly; her resentment* 
of his injuries made her color come and 
go; and the warm glow of her admira¬ 
tion for his generosity, gratitude, and 
friendship, cherished the seeds of love 
which lay germinating within, into those 
beautiful flowers which feed the breathy 
of affection with fragrance, and make it 
so sweet,, that it is the only thing which 
smells of heaven upon earth. It was 
that delicate fear, which love alone feels, 
th&t kept the gentle Bianca and her sister 


distant from the numerous assembly, 
and fixed them in a remote part of the 
chamber, wheei they sat with fluttering 
hearts, like two fair doves, safe, but still 
fearing to mingle with the lordly eagles. 
Afiia, indeed, when she heard of the mu- 
nilicent gift whieh Giulio made to Or¬ 
lando, dreading, as she did, that the 
oor estate of her love-elect would stand 
etween her happiness and his, had 
nearly fainted, and almost betrayed 
those emotions of her heart which she 
hardly wished to conceal, and yet feared 
should be discovered. 

Giulio now looked round among his 
friends, and smiles and admiration met 
him in every face. One face which 
he paused to look upon, bent down in 
blushes, when his eye was on it: it was 
Bianca’s, ffc had not known of her 
resence in the chamber till that moment; 
ut, with a lover’s eagerness, he ad¬ 
vanced t(k the place where she was re¬ 
tiredly seated, with her sister and the 
old count, who was ei^rcising his usual 
vigilance of eye and ear, and calculating 
the working of events and the relative 
value of things. Giulio bowed to him 
with' that precise inflection of back, 
which he knew the old courtier looked 
upon as the true line of graceful gen¬ 
tility; and, taking Orlando’s hand in 
his, entreated the count, with great em¬ 
phasis, to accept him as a dear friend. 
Orlando was consequently received with 
much weil-bi;pd graciousness; and joy 
at the event glistened in his eyes, ann in 
those of his hoping, fearing, and trem¬ 
bling Alba. The pure young hearts 
which were made for each other were 
not long apart; for, each lover now 
leading forth his lady, the lively dance 
anil light feast merrily prevailed, till 
Pleasure had had her fill, and left the 
hall and bower of revelry to the mild 
influence of rest and slumber. 

Paulo, making an improper use of his 
wealth, indulged to excess in criminal 
pleasure; bu^the irregularities of his 
life did not deter Montagni from seeking 
his hand for his niece, the lady Alba.— 
At first, he was deaf to all solicitations; 
but, on hearing that he could thwart 
Orlando in his passion, he consented to 
become a suitor. On the appointed 
morning, he paid the intended visit; 
but Orlando suddenly appeared, accom¬ 
panied by Giulio and Bianca, to the 
great relief of Alba, and the confusion 
of Paulo and the count. 

'The meeting of the rivals was haughty 
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and desperate on one side, and humble 
yet determined on the other: they cx- 
chanffed no words, bu| looks passed 
which were full nf import. Giulio, who 
viewed his brother’s conduct in the light 
which it merited, boldly reproached Um 
with his baseness; and knowing tliat 
any brotherly tenderness he might tes* 
tify fur him, at that moment, would be 
like throwing oil upon lire, with the rain 
hope that it might extinguish its dread¬ 
ful power, forgot at once that tie which 
he had long remembered, and bade him 
cither desist from a design which must 
degrade him and the house of his fathers, 
who were never yet mean, crafty, or dis¬ 
honorable—or go on, and dare his ven- 
eance: a threat which blanched Paolo’s 
row with the hue of fear, for he well 
knew his brother’s couragc'and his own 
want of it. The count would have in¬ 
terfered ; but, caught in his own toils, 
his resolution seemed to fail,* and he 
suffered his ally to stand on the bad 
eminence to which he had lured him, 
without one effort in his favor. Paulo, 
therefore, departed as hastily as he came; 
and Orlando, though happy in his defeat, 
felt a touch of sorrow for his shame, 
and, like a generous rival, would have 
followed to soothe his disappointment; 
but Giulio, who saw his gentle intention, 
held him to the spot, and forbade him 
to leave the apartment. Meantime, Alba 
hung weeping about her sister’s neck, 
and the count left the lovers to them¬ 
selves. 

Frustrated In his views, Paulo resort¬ 
ed to.a most unjustifiable measure. With 
the consent of the count, he carried 
Alba in the night to a distant convent, 
where she lay secreted for two years, 
notwithstand ing the diligent search made 
for her by her lovpr and Giulio. It 
may be well surmised how two years of 
mental winter would take the rose from 
the tree of life, and blast the summer of 
the kindliest youth. It was too plainly 
seen that Orlando’s energie.s were para¬ 
lysed, and tliat his struggles to over¬ 
master despair grew fainter and feebler. 
Kut at last a ray of hope suddenly light¬ 
ed up his mind ; this was, to wander in 
search of his beloved Alba, in the garb 
of a poor palmer traveling to the holy 
city. His very heart stirred again at 
this thought, and his strength revived. 
He had planned to take hifi departure in 
two days; and, on the evening preced¬ 
ing, lay stretched at the foot of an 
obt tree, where he often sat with his 


adored lady, looking where day last 
lingered upon earth, but now employed 
in Noughts of his iourney, and in hopes 
of his success, when suddenly he ob¬ 
served a shadow different from his own 
reflected in the waters of the lake over 
which he was leaning, and, looking up, 
saw Paulo. Orlando started to his feet, 
as strongly as he might.—“ You are 
well met. Monsieur Melancholv,” said 
Paulo with a malignant smile.—“If 
you have met me a foe, to part a friend, 
why then well met indeed; or, if you 
are come to do right to him whom you 
have wronged, then, too, we arc well 
met. If not, ’twere better^ou pass on, 
and leave me to my meditations,” replied 
Orlando.—“ I shall pay no right where 
I have done no wrong,” interrupted 
Paulo sternly.—“ How!” demanded Or¬ 
lando, ** No wrong ? Then never right 
was wronged. Vv hy then came you hi¬ 
ther ?”—“ To tell you what I never yet 
have told you, but yet you might have 
giiessefl—that I hate you!” answered 
Paula.—“ I never thought you loved 
me, though 1 have loved you much, my 

lord, ana even now-”—“ You have 

robbed me of a brother’s love!” abruptly 
interrupted Paulo. “ Like a cuckoo, 
you have been reared in my nest, to turn 
me out of it.”—“Your tongue,” re¬ 
turned Orlando, patiently, “is ruder 
than your heart.”—“My tongue is the 
true interpreter of my •heart; and he 
who says it is not, lies—you hear me. 
Sir,—lies!” retorted Paulo. 

Orlando started at this insult, and in¬ 
dignation rushed to his sickly cheek, as 
he counseled him to beware of using 
such language. “1 am not prone to 
quarrel,” said he ; “ but do not' trust 
too much to this; men have been known 
to loathe what they most loved, though 
’tis my affection to love all things that 
live.——”—“ And mine to hate a crea- 
tuie called Orlando,” answered Paulo. 
“All men and things have their anti¬ 
pathies; and this is mine.-Did you 

uthink 1 came to flatter, minion ? No, I 
came here to tell you, one of us must 
die, that he who outlives the strife may 
live in peace!—What! not moved yet ? 
Why do you wear a sword, if nothing 
can insult you?”—Orlando, at these 
words, replied, “My lord, repeat pot 
these disparagements, or, by my soul 

-”—“ What, am I threatened by my 

brother’s page ?” cried Paulo. “That 
rouses you, then. Sir, and lest your 
chaste blood should be pacified, take 
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this first blow of many I intend to be¬ 
stow on you, to keep it an^ry!” Say¬ 
ing this, lie struck at I^iin with his rig'ht 
band, and drawing his rapier, said, 
“ Take your ground. Sir, for I will have 
your life." His intention seemed, in¬ 
deed, no less; for he rushed upon him, 
ere his sword was half unsheathed, and 
.wounded him dangerously.—'* Cow¬ 
ard!" exclaimed Orlando, ‘‘you hare 
wounded me ere I had drawn! But 
now have at you—blood for blood !” 

Now Orlando, in his turn, pressed 
hard upon Paulo, making him reti^at, 
until at length he fell from loss of blood. 
Paulo then advanced again, and, on see¬ 
ing the fatal end of his revenge, l^is 
savage nature suddenly relented.— 
“ tvhat have 1 done!" he exclaimed in 
agony, dropping on his knee to aesist 
Orlando. “ 1 have shed the dear blood 
of the best heart - in Mantua, But I 
have no tears; a villain hath none!"— 
“I can forgive, Sir," said Orlando, 
feebly, “ if Heaven can!"—“ Noble Or¬ 
lando!" exclaimed Paulo, hiding his 
face witli his hands; "Oh, how mean a 
wretch do I now feel myself!—But you 
are fainting!—Help!—ho! help!”— 
" Nay, let me die in peace! call not for 
help, for 1 die willingly—my hopes are 
in tlie grave!—Giulio!—my mother!— 
Alba!" 

His life had bled out cxcejpt the last 
few drops; and these were falling fast 
as Giulio entered the garden. "Oh 
thou abhorred wretch!" ei^claimed he, 
as he glanced his eye through the thick 
underwood, and saw the bloody tragedy 
that bad been acted ;—and rushing with 
frantic eagerness to Orlando, he raised 
him up alittle from the ground, so that 
his head rested upon his knee, it was 
too late, for he was dying; and, after a 
faint smile, his noble spirjt fled to 
Heaven. 

Paulo, in a fit of remorse, staSbed 
himself; Alba retired to a convent; 
and Giulio and Bianca were united. 


A BRIDAL IN TUB EARLY AMERICAN 
SETTLEMENTS.* 

An orphan, residing at Dover in New- 
Hampsbire, attracted by her beauty^a 
young settler from Salem to a farm in 
her neighbourhood.—" The appearance 


* Abridged fioiu the Toksk. au American an¬ 
imal Mi»ccl]aiiy. 
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of Robert Wilson’s farm might not have 
been exactly to the taste of the young 
gentlemen of the present day. it lav 
in all the wildness of nature, the tall 
trees tossing their heads proudly in the 
^ind, as if bidding denance to puny 
man, who was wishing to usurp the do¬ 
minion they had helcT undisturbed for 
thousands of ages ; and iu the recesses 
of those dark old woods often lurked 
the insidious savage, more terrific and 
blood-thirsty than the prowling lion or 
the couching tiger. Ilowever, Robert 
surveyed the trees, and thought of the 
Indians without shrinking. He had a 
light heart, a strong arm, a sharp axe, 
and a sure gun; and the labours and 
dangers besetting his path of life gave 
him no more concern than would the 
obstructioft of thistle-down in his road 
to the church. 

" Within one year from the time of 
his striking the first blow in the forest, 
his land began to wear the appearance 
of a cultivated farm^ The trees had all 
disappeared from an area of twenty 
acres, and its surface was covered, and 
stumps nearly all concealed, by a luxu¬ 
riant harvest. There was the guhhgi 
wheat, with the bearded rye,—corn as 
tall and straight as a company of grena¬ 
diers, beside pumkins and squashes re¬ 
posing on the ground and quietly ripen¬ 
ing in the heats of August. On a gentle 
swell in the middle of this plantation 
stood a sma4 d u elling, formed of neatly- 
hewn logs; the roof was covered with 
boards, the inside divided into two apart¬ 
ments, with one closet, and the whole 
lighted by three small glass windows. 
On either side of this dwelling rose a 
large fir-tree, and several small ones 
were in front, purposely left standing 
for ornament; and wild rose-bushes and 
other flowuring shrubs bad been spared, 
or transplanted by Robert, to give addi¬ 
tional beauty to his rural scat. Thick 
dark forests formed the boundary of 
vision in ev%ry part, except the front of 
the house, w^iere the clearing had ex¬ 
tended to the Cochecho, whose bright 
waters were seen dancing in the sun¬ 
beams, and afforded a delightful relief 
to the eye, after it had dwelt on the 
gloom of the surrounding wilderness. 
To one always accustomed to the re¬ 
treats of ease and opulenc6, the wild 
place would doubtless have looked 
dreary as a prison; but to Robert, who 
could almost call it the creation of his 
own hands, it was a little paradise; and, 
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when his bird of beauty should be placed 
within his bower, he would not have 
excbanffed it for those stately halls which 
his momer had told him he was once 
destined to inhabit. 

** When a sufficient time had been aV 
lowed for courtship, Mary Grant con* 
sented to reward her lover's attachment, 
and great preparations were made for 
the wedding. The expected day arrived 
in due coarse. It had always men anti¬ 
cipated by Robert as one that would' 
bring unalloyed joy; tfut Mary had 
often felt a sadness, something like a 
foreboding of misfortune, come over her 
mind whenever her marriage was alluded 
to. She could not tell her own heart 
the cause of this melancholy; it was not 
that she was averse to the union, for she 
loved Robert more than all*'thc world 
besides ; nor that she feared to dwell in 
the wilderness, as there had not, for a 
long time, been an alarm from* the In¬ 
dians. Why is it that, at times, a shadow 
will fall on the spp'it, which no efforts 
of the mind, no arguments of reason can 
dispel? 

“ The matrimonial ceremony was fol¬ 
lowed by a feast; and all the company 
who had horses, were to ride and escort 
the young couple to their dwelling. Of 
the wedding-aresses, 1 shall only say, 
that they ^^re quite fashionable then, 
but would be very monstrous now; and 
a minute description of antiquated attire 
ought not to occupy much of a story so 
limited as this. After the ceremony, 
the whole parly sat down at a long table, 
and feasted on pudding, roast beef, lamb 
and venison, and other good things, 
which they relished better for seldom 
indulging in them. But they had no 
wine, nor strong drink, jn those days; 
and (what would be remarkable now) 
the host felt no mortification from not 
having them to offer, nor were his guests 
disappointed in not having them to par¬ 
take. Robert’s house stood about a mile 
and a half from that of captrin Waldron, 
Mary’s foster-father, and eighty rods 
from any human habitation. The/balance 
was not great; but it was all wilderness, 
and the road was only cut and freed from 
the obstruction of trees. No carriage 
could have rolled over the rugged way; 
but that was no subject of regret, as not 
a wheel-vehicle, except gre&t lumber- 
carts, had ever been seen iri Dover. So 
the gentlemen mounted their goodly 
stce^, and, each gallantly taking a lady 
behind him, they set off, with the bride* 
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groom and bride at the head, of the ca¬ 
valcade, in great style, followed by the 
smiles and benedictions of those who 
could not join for lack of horses. Their 
progress was joyous and rapid, till they 
entered the winding path of the forest, 
where a more sober pace became neces¬ 
sary ; but Robert's horse, being accus¬ 
tomed to the way, still pressed on at a 
quick rate. The path, just before en¬ 
tering the clearing, approached very 
near the river; this curve tvas made to 
avoid a large rock, that stood like a wall 
on the norUi side of the road, confining 
its width to a ;pacc barely sufficient for 
a passage. Justus Robert was turning 
this rock, Mary, uttering a shriek, was 
either torn or fell from her seat, the horse 
springing forward at the same instant; 
andywhile the youth, calling on his wife, 
was attempting to rein his steed, a gun 
was discharged bv an 1 ndiau from be¬ 
hind the rock. ')'hc ball struck the 
horse, as he reared high from the effect 
of the rein, on the breast, and he fell 
backwards upon his rider. The report 
of the gim was followed by a loud shout 
from the wedding party,—not that they 
suspected the cause of the firing, or its 
fatal consequences;—they supposed that 
Robert had reached his own house, and 
fired his gun as the signal. Their shouts 
intimidated the savages, who precipi¬ 
tately fled with their prisoner, without 
even stopping to scalp her unfortunate 
husband. The party rode joyously up; 
but who can describe their consternation 
and horror, on finding Robert stretched 
apparently lifeless on the ground, co¬ 
vered with the blood of his dying steed, 
which they mistook for his own, while 
Mary was no where to be found ? 

** Calamities never fall with such an 
overwhelming force as when they sur- 
rise us in tlic midst of security and 
appiness. From that company, lately 
so gay, nothing was now beard but la¬ 
mentations for the suffeftrs, or execra¬ 
tions upon the enemy.* The men were 
atl unarmed: they‘could not, therefore, 
pursue the Indians and endeavour to 
rescue Mary; but, having ascertained 
that Robert was still living, they bore 
him back to the dwelling of captain 
Waldron, whence he had so latel}^one 
in all the pride of youth and joy. ’oere 
was no sleep that night in Dover. The 
inhabitants seemed panic-struck. They 
crowded to the fortified houses,—smo¬ 
thers pressing tlieir children closer to 
their Imsoms, as they listened in breath- 
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less terror, often fancying they heard 
the stealthy tread of the savages, and 
trembling in agony, as they thought of 
their horrible yells. But the night 
asscd aivay ivithout 'alarm, ana a 
right morning sun soon dissipated 
their imaginary terrors. Robert had 
nearly recovered from the effects of his 
fall; and, though his check was pale, 
there was a sternness in his dark eye 
that told his spirit was uaqnelled. It 
was his determination to seek his wife ; 
and several young men, after they found 
his resolution* could not be altered, vo¬ 
lunteered to accompany him. They 
went first to the fatal ruck; thence they 
followed the Indians nearly a mile into 
the woods; but for a long time no far¬ 
ther traces could be found. After 
searching many hours, they Were joined 
by a praying Indian, named Mendowit, 
who had received many favors from the 
'dder Mr. Wilson, and had loved Ro¬ 
bert from his infancy. He soon dis¬ 
covered the trail of the Indians. They 
had returned on their own steps after 
the departure of the wedding-party, and 
kept the narrow path till it joined the 
more open one; and then they struck 
off through the wilderness. After fol¬ 
lowing about three miles, their encamp¬ 
ment was discovered. Mendowit ex¬ 
amined it attentively, as also the direct¬ 
ion the savages had taken. ‘How 
many are there?’ asked Robert.—‘ Two, 
beside the captive,’ replied Mendowit. 
Robert’s cheek became paler, as he 
stooped to pluck from a bush a frag¬ 
ment of lace and gauze, which he knew 
had belonged to Mary's bridal dress. 
Placing the fragment in his bosom,' he 
inquired whtM'e Mendowit thought the 
hostile Indian^ were retreating. * They 
are Mohawks,’ returned the other; ‘ I 
know by the track of their mocasins; 
and they will go to their tribe on the 
great river or the lakes.’—‘ They shall 
not!’ exclaimed Robert, stamping on 
the ground in fury. 1 will pursue 
them; I will rescue Mary, or die with 
her. Mendowit, you know the paths 
of the woods—will you go with me ? I 
hope to overtake them before they reach 
the White Mountains! You shall have 
the best gun 1 can purchase in Boston, 
and my horn full of powder, and a nejv 
knife.’ 'Wiese were powerful tempta¬ 
tions to the Indian; but a more power¬ 
ful one was the ancient and inveterate 
hatred which he bore to the Mohawks. 
Revenge is an inextinguishable passion 
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in a red man’s breast. Mendowit was a 
Christian as far as be could be, without 
ceasing to be an Indian; but his new 
principles could never eradicate his 
early prejudices, or subdue his ruling 
Passion. Now, the Mohawks had in¬ 
jured a Christian friend, and the indul¬ 
gence of his hatred seemed a Christian 
virtue. But there was an obstacle to 
his accompanying Robert. He con¬ 
cluded that these Indians would retreat 
through what is now called the JVotch 
of the White Mountains, and of that 

E lsb he had a superstitious dread. But 
obert« urged him with so many per¬ 
suasions, suggesting also the certainty 
of overtaking the Mohawks long before 
they reached Agiocochook, that he 
finally consented. 

“ The sdn was just setting when this 
arrangement was concluded. To follow 
the Indian trail during the night was 
impracticable; and Robert, now there 
seemed a possibility of recovering Mary, 
became reasonable e|^ough to listen to 
the advice of his friends, ana consented 
to stay till the morning, 'fhe night 
was mostly spent in preparations for 
his adventure, or in listening to the 
advice of those who thought themselves 
fully competent to judge of the best 
method ot proceeding in the attack of 
Indians.' So eager was the youth, that 
he rushed out in the night, to sec if the 
morning light mi^ht not he discovered. 
It soon dawned; and, completely c([uip- 

f icd, the Inc^n with his gun and toma- 
lawk, Rohm with a double-barreled 
rifie, sword, and ammunition, and oach 
carrying a pack containing their pro¬ 
visions and restoratives for Mary, they 
set off on an expedition, fraught, 
doubtless, with more real perils than 
the adventures of, many proud knights 
whose deeds are recorded in historic 
legends. They entered the deep forest, 
and, guided by the traces of the retreat¬ 
ing Indians, pressed forward, at first, 
with all thft speed they could urge. 
But Mendowit soon checked his rapid 
pace, and represented to Robert that 
the two Mohawks were perhaps scouts 
from a large party, •tnd that caution 
must be used to avoid an ambush. 
Slowly, therefore, they journeyed on 
through the old woods, where a civil¬ 
ised being had never before voluntarily 
ventured. All was silence, save when, 
at lotig intervals, the cry of some so¬ 
litary bird broke on the car with start¬ 
ling .shrillness; or perhaps a rustling 
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among the dry branches made tlic travel¬ 
ers pause in breathless silence, till a 
deer, bounding across their path, would 
plunge into the opposite thicket; while 
they did not dare to send a bullet after 
him, lest the report of their guns should 
alarm the enemy, who might, even theiS, 
be lurking close beside them.' 

'‘There was daring the journey a 
fearful apprehension, an undefinable 
horror on the heart and mind of Robert, 
far more terrible than he would have 
endured if }ie had known that Mary 
had ceased to exist. The tortures she 
might be forced to undergo haunted his 
imagination, till every sound seemed to 
warn him to hasten to her relief; and 
the delays and obstructions that were 
continually arising made his blood boil 
with a fury he could scarcely control, 
llis impatience greatly surprised Men- 
dowit, who, with the philosophic calm¬ 
ness of a sage, would take Ips own 
time to examine the traces of the fleeing 
foes, an<l calculate the chances of over¬ 
taking theilf. This would have been 
soon, had the Mohaivks proceeded 
straight forward; but, as if anticipating 
pursuit, they were continually practi¬ 
sing to elude it. They would often 
trace back their own footsteps, like the 
doublings of a fox; and, when follow¬ 
ing the course of a river, travel in the 
water, and cross and recross at places 
which none but the sagacity of a red 
man could have discot^ered. Notwith¬ 
standing these subtle movements, the 
guide at length annonneed^o the youth, 
that they should soon see Mary. They 
were approaching the mountains, and 
Mendowit seemed eager to overtake the 
Indians before entering the defile that 
led to the Notch. By the foot-prints 
tliey ascertained that Mary did not 
walk, probably could* not; and Robert 
shuddered, and clenched his gun with a 
convulsive grasp, as, at^ each step, his 
eye searched around in every penetrable 
direction, dreading to meet a confirm¬ 
ation of his fears; yet the'^sight of her 
mangled body would scarcely have 
added to his heart’s agony. The wea¬ 
ther, which had long been extremely 
dry and warm, now ^ddenlv changed ; 
and they seemed transported to another 
region. Thick black masses of clouds 
enveloped the mountains, and soon 
covered the whole horizQD, and the 
darkness of night came down at once; 
and'then the wind rose, and, at inter¬ 
vals, swept onward with the force of a 


tornado. It required no efibrt of the 
imagination to fancy that the old woods 
were groaning with apprehensions of 
some terrible calamity. The trunks of 
the largest trees quivered, and their 
lofty heads bent almost to the ground, 
as' the * mountiun winds went sounding 
by’ from a chasm far more awful than 
the *Roncesvalles strait.'—‘We must 
return,’ said Mendowit, pausing; ‘we 
cannot overtake them. The secret 
path of Agiocochook, Mendowit must 
not tread.’—‘ You must,’ returned Ro¬ 
bert, sternly, mistaking the cause of his 
aide’s reluctance; * but you need not 
ght. Only shew me the Mohawks, 
and, be there two hundred, 1 will rescue 
Mary.’ He w'as interrupted by a flash 
of lightening so vivid, that, for a fo¬ 
ment, the mountains and their recesses 
seemed all revealed ;—their high heads, 
that reached upwards to the Heavens— 
their yawning chasms and deep gullies 
—the huge rucks, some fixed as earth’s 
foundations, and others apparently sus¬ 
pended in air^ ready to topple on the 
lirads of those beneath—the dark trees, 
with their roots and fibres twisted amid 
the precipices over wdiich they were 
bending, and clinging, as it were, fur 
safety. A tremendous peal of thunder 
followed; its echoes reverberated 
through the trembling mountains with 
a deafening roar, and then the rain 
burst in torrents. 'I'hey at length 
reached a kind of cavern in the side 
of a precipice, which they entered in 
safety. They wc«e now sheltered from 
the peltings of the storm, hut not from 
its uproar. It seemed as if air, fire, 
and ivater, were loosened to work their 
pleasure on the shrinking and'quaking 
earth. The lightening that shone in 
one continued glare—the awful rolling 
of the thunder that shook these ever¬ 
lasting hills—the rain, that did not fall 
in drops, but poured in large 'StreainK 
from the black clouds—the howling of 
the wind, as it raved through the hol¬ 
low passes—the frequent,anirioud crash 
of falling rocks and trees,—all united 
to give to the scene an awful sublimity, 
which the soul could feel, but the pen 
can never describe. 

“ Amidst'this wreck of matter, us it 
were, Robert heeded not his own dan¬ 
ger; he thought only of hiswvife. - At 
every fresh burst of the tempest, ‘ Oh, 
where is Mary now?’ came over his 
heart, till his knees smote together, and 
large drops of perspiration started on his 
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pale forelioad. Then he would rush to 
the narrow entrance of the cell, with 
clenched hands, and look abroad to see 
if there was any abatement of the storm; 
and then, in despair, he would seek the 
farthest gloom of the cavern, throw him¬ 
self down on the damp rock, close his 
eyes, and endeavour to banish all thought 
from bis mind, 'i’hus passed the lumrs 
till after midnight: when, during a 
pause of the wind, a strange noise was 
heard. It was not like a shriek, or cry 
from any human voice, or the yell of a 
wild beast; but a deep dismal sound, 
thrilling the listener like a warning call 
from some unearthly being. Uobert 
started on liis feet. A bright fla'-h of 
lighteningsbewcd himMenuuwit rising 
from bis recumbent posture; his bands 
were falling powerless by his side, and 
his face expressed an internal agitation 
and terror which a red man rarely cx- 
nibits. * It is the voice ofthe Abamo- 
cho,’ said the Indian, in a low tone, 
that evidently trembled. * He calls for 
a victim.’—‘Where is be?’ demanded 
Robert, unsheathing his sword. ^Ile 
is the spirit of the dark land 1’ said 
Mendowit, shrinking «lown. ‘He rules 
over these mountains; he comes in the 
storm, and no one whom he marks for 
destruction can escape him.’ 

“The a])palling noise, and Mendo- 
wit’s singular manner, aroused Robert’s 
curiosity to inquire what so moved the 
Indian. Mendowit, after heaving a 
deep sigh, replied, ‘These mountains 
belong to Abamoclio, the evil spirit. 
This spirit always favors the Mohawks ;. 
and it was to make them a path, when 
they were fleeing before the arrows of 
Tookenebosen, tlie great sachem of the 
Massachusets, that he rent the mountain 
asunder. The evil spirit sat on the 
highest pi'ak of the mountain, and beck¬ 
oned fur the Mohawks to pass by, lay¬ 
ing bis hand on his breast. They obe}'- 
cd, and went in safety; but, when 
Tookenebosen would have followed^ 
them, the spirit spread his arms altroud, 
and great stones and trees were hurled 
down upon the warriors, till all perished 
except their chief. This was long be¬ 
fore the white men came; but none of 
our warriors dared-venture to Agioco- 
chook, to bring away the bones of the/ 
slain. At last iny father became the 
sachem. A thousand warriors followed 
his steps ; and he said be would bring 
back the bones of his fatjiers. The 
tribe reached the dreaded spot, and in 
. VOL. IX. 


this vi'ry cave my father and 1 passed 
the night. We heard the voice ot Aba- 
mocho in the morning; lie waved his 
arm for us to he gone. I saw it, and 
trembled; but my father would not dc- 
ifhrt. He sought all the secret places; 
but the bones of our fathers bad perisb- 
ed. We returned home; but the evil 
spirit sent u curse upon us. Sickness 
destroyed our young men; the Mo¬ 
hawks sraTped our old men and child¬ 
ren; my father fell by their arrows. 
1 avenged bis death, but I could not 
prevent the destruction of my nation. 
1 tried all the usual iiieaius of appeasing 
the spirit, but in vain; and I now dwell 
^alone, the last of my tribe.” He then 
sank down, ami|,,covered his face w’itb 
bis bandh. • 

“ Robert’s life bad been a laborious 
but a happy one. He was natunilly of 
a cheerful temperament, and seldom bail 
bis imagTiiation dwelt on the dark shades 
of buinan life. He had felt as if earth 
had been made pnrilbscly for the haji- 
piiicss of man, and existence would 
never have an end. A few iiours liad 
taught him submin lessons of the vanity 
and change of all created tilings.-^ 
Around him was the destroying tempest, 
dashing to atoms the works of nature ; 
and near him was Mendowit, an image 
of moral desolation, Robert sat down; 
and, wiiile the picture of biirnan vicis¬ 
situdes was presmt thus vividly and 
mournfully t9 4iis mind, mingled with 
the thought of his own heart-sickening 
disappointment, lie wept like an infant, 
'i'he tears he shed were not, merely those 
of selfish regi'ct. He wept for tin; mi- 
scries to rvhich man is exposed, till bis 
mind was insensibly drawn to ponder on 
the transgressions that must liave made 
such punishments necessary; but a sweet 
calm at length fell on bis tossed mind, 
and he sank into a profound sleep, from 
which he did not awake till aroused by 
Mendowit. It was lute in the morning; 
the storm had "Ceased; and tliey sallied 
forth to cxamini* the appearance without. 
An exhalation like smoke arose from 
the dripping woods and wet grounds, 
concealing most of the devastations the 
storm bad wrought. The clouds moved 
slowly up the sides of the mountain, still 
shrouding its tall peaks ; but they did 
not wear the threatening hue of the pre¬ 
ceding night. They had discharged 
tlicir contents, and their lightened folds 
were now gradually melting, and ready 
to disperse before the morning sun, 
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though its beams had not yet penetrated 
their dark masses. The wind was en-~ 
tireiy huslicd, and not a sonnd, except 
the solemn nionotonuns roar of a distant 
waterfall, broke on tlie stillness: 

“ Wliile Robert was contrasting this 
tranquillity with the wild uproar he had 
so lately witnessed, Mendowit touched 
his shoulder; and, looking round, he 
beheld the features of the Indian dis¬ 
torted, wiiile he gazed and pointed up¬ 
ward toward a huge mountain. Above 
its tall peak reposed a black clond, and 
it was the appearance of that cloud which 
so terrified Mendowit.—‘ It is Aba- 
mocho,* said he, in a suppressed hollow 
tune: and certainly, by theaid'of a little 
imagination, it might be likened to a' 
human form of gigafitic proportions. 
Tlic dark face, drawn against a cloud of 
lighter hue, was seen en pro^le; a pro¬ 
jection, that might pass fur an arm, 
stretched forward to a vast distance; 
and then a shapeless mass, that the In¬ 
dian might call a robe, fell down and 
covered the surrounding precipice.— 
‘Your evil genius,’ said Robert, half 
laughing, as he looked alternately at 
his guide and the cloud, 'has, to my 
thinking, a must monstrous and evil¬ 
looking nose.’—‘ Pooh !* said Mendo¬ 
wit, interrupting him. That part which 
formed the arm of the spirit began 
slowly to move toward the body of the 
cloud, incorporating,with it in such a 
manner, that the Indian^ight well be 
pardoned for thinking Abamocho had 
folded his hand on his breast. Mendowit 
had held his breath suspended during 
the movement o^ the cloud, and his deep 
aspiration, as he emphatically said, ' A- 
bamuclio is pleased—we may now go 
in safety,’ sounded like the breathing 
of a drowning man when he rises to the 
surface of the water. After hastily re¬ 
freshing themselves, they descended 
from their retreat, and began their pro¬ 
gress through the defile. The storm 
iiad obliterated all traces of the Mo¬ 
hawks, hut there wer/j no diverging 
paths; those who once entered the 
pass must proceed. It was now that 
Robert saw the devastations of the 
storm. Their way was obstructed by 
fallen trees, fragments of rock, deep 
gullies, and roaring waterfalls, pouring 
from the sides ot the mountain, and 
swelling the Saco, till it^turbid stream 
nearly fiooded the whole valley. ’They 
proceeded silently and cautiously for 
more than an hour, when Mendowit 


suddenly paused, and, whispering to 
Robert, ‘1 scent t^ smoke of fire,’ 
sank on his hands and knees, and crept 
forward. He approached a huge tree, 
uprooted by the late storm ; sheltered 
behind this, he half rose, and, through 
the interstices of the roots, examined the 
prospect before him. He soon signed 
fur Robert to advance, who, imitating 
the posture of his guide, instantly 
crept forward, and, at a little distance, 
beheld—Mary. She was seated with 
the two Mohawks, beneath a shelving 
rock, whose projection had been their 
only shelter from the storm. Their 
backs were tbward Robert, and their 
faces fronted their prisoner, who, wrap¬ 
ped in a covering of skins, reclined 
against a fragment of the rock. Just 
as he looked, one of the Mohawks held 
some food toward Mary. She uncover¬ 
ed her head, and, by a gesture, refused 
the morsel. Her cheek ivas so pale, 
and her whole countenance looked so 
sunken, that Robert thought her expir¬ 
ing. His heart and brain seemed on 
fire, as his eyes Hashed around, to see if 
any advantage might be taken ere he 
rushed upon the foe. At that moment, 
the Mohawks, uttering a horrible cry, 
sprang upon their feet, and ran toward 
him. He raised his gun; but Mendo¬ 
wit, seising his shoulder, drew him back¬ 
ward, at the same time crying, 'The 
mountain ! the mountain! ’ Robert 
looked upward. Awful precipices, to 
the height of more than two thousand 
feet, rose above him. Near the highest 
pinnacle, and the very one over which 
' Abamocho had been seated, the earth 
had been loosened by the violent rains. 
Some slight cause, perhaps the sudden 
bursting forth of a mountain spring, 
had given motion to the mass; and it was 
now moving forward, gathering fresh 
strength from its progress, uprooting 
the old trees, unbedding the ancient 
rocks, and all rolling onward with a 
force and velocity which no human 
' barrier could oppose, no created power 
resist. One glance told Robert that 
Mary must perish; that he could not 
save her. ‘Rut 1 will die with-her!’ 
he exclaimed; and shaking oil' the 
grasp of Mendowit, as he would a fea¬ 
ther, ‘ Mary, oh Mary!’ he continued, 
rushing toward her. She uncovered 
her head, made an effort to rise, and ar¬ 
ticulated ‘Robert!’ as he caught and 
clasped her to bis bosom. ' Oh, Mary, 
must wc die?’ he exclaimed.—‘We 
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must, wc must,’ she cried, as she gazed 
un the rolling mountain in agonizing 
horror: ‘ why, why did you come ?’ 
He replied nut; hut, leaning against 
the rock, pressed her closer to his heart; 
while she, clinging around his neck, 
burst into a passion of tears. He bowed 
his face upon her cold wet check, and 
breathed one cry for mercy; yet even 
then there was, in the hearts of both 
lovers, a feeling of wild joy in the 
thought that they should not be sepa¬ 
rated. The mass came down, tearing, 
and crumbling, and sweeping all before 
it. It might iiave been one minute, or 
twenty,—for neither of the lovers took 
note of time,—when, in «he stillness 
that succeeded the uproar, Robert look¬ 
ed around and saw that the storm had 
passed by, covering the valley viith 
ruins. Masses of granite, shivered 
trees, and mountain earth, were heaped 
high around, filling the bed of the 
Saco. Only one little spot had escaped 
its wrath, and there, locked in each 
other’s arms, were Robert and Mary! 
Reside them stood Mendowit, bis gun 
(irmly clenched, and his quick eye roll¬ 
ing around him like a maniac. He had 
followed Robert, though he did not 
intend it; probably impelled by that 
feeling which makes us loth to face 
danger alone; and thus had escaped. 
The Mohawks wtu-e doubtless crushed, 
as they never appeared again.” 

“The rescued bride returned to 
Hover with her husband, and they 
lived long and happily in their dwell¬ 
ing on the banks olf the Cocliecho. In 
all the subsequent attacks of the In¬ 
dians on Dover they were unmolested ; 
and their devoted affection, which con¬ 
tinued unabated even to extreme old 
age, was often ascribed to the dangers 
they had suffered and escaped together. 
Mendowit thought himself richly ^re¬ 
warded for his share in the expedition. 
He had, bc.side the promised gifts, both 
the guns of the Mohawks, which he 
kept as trophies of his complete success 
in tracking their paths. And, more¬ 
over, he enjoyed, till the day of his 
death, the friendship and pmtection of 
Robert and Mary; and, when ho died, 
they saw him laid decently in the grave, 
and their tears fell at tin- remembrance 
of his virtues and bis services,” 
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A TITLE ought to be free from ambi¬ 
guity. Notions of the Americans may 
cither mean such ideas and opinions as 
are entertained by them, or of them by 
others. The use of the e.xpression, 
picked vp, may seem to contiin* the 
author’s meaning to the latter object; 
but tbe volumes, in fact, includi; both. 
The writer is Mr. Cooper, the novelist, 
whose defence of his countrymen has 
exposed him to severe attacks from the 
Tories of Urcat-Rritain. He is un¬ 
doubtedly a partial and prejudiced ad. 
vocate ; but these zealots are the last 
persons wl^o ought to blame him; for 
what men. In any country, are more par¬ 
tial and prejudiced than they are? Wc 
confess that we do not admire the gene¬ 
ral chariicter of the Americans ; but wc 
wish to see fair play. Let not a deni¬ 
zen of the United Stiites be “ wantonly 
run ilown” by the furious driving of a 
British Jehu, or crnslied into insignifi¬ 
cance by the aristocratic pride and over¬ 
weening vanity of his former musters. 

An intelligent periodical writer, al¬ 
luding to the attacks upon Mr. (!ooper, 
says, “The first charge brought against 
him is that of praising his country too 
much. This is a charge never brought 
against Englishnjien by their own cri¬ 
tics. We nuist place ourselves midway 
between tbe two countries, in the midst 
of the Atl^xtic as it were, and show no 
favor to, 'Jl ' .r party. Do Englisli t mr- 
ists at - ;avelers never assert that all 
out of England is a mere caput mur- 
tuumf Do they.never go swearing 
jfrom city to city abroad, against and at 
every thing they meet with, because it 
is not what they have been accnstomi'd 
to see at home, good or bad ? Do they 
never make notes of every thing obnox¬ 
ious among foreigners, that they may 

f iut them in M'ray with all that is exccl- 
ent at home ?• It is notorious that two- 
thirds of them do this ; is it then just to 
censure the comparatively-moderate ex¬ 
aggerations of Mr. Uo(»pcr re.specHng 
the land of his birth, when he is stimu¬ 
lated by misrepresentations ami false¬ 
hoods on these very siibjeots ? I s he 
guilty of a crime for asserting that his 
countrywomSn arc as charming as any 
in the world, and that the adv.im-c 
useful knowlcge, among the ma.s.. in 
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Aiiirrica, is ^irati-r than in any nation 
of Europe?—The next charp;e is preju¬ 
dice against England. Now, there' i.s 
not in tiiesc two volumes one half of 
the prejudice against England that 
might be found in a single article in tjie 
Quarterly Review against America. 
Mr. Cooper is a man of fanry, and a 
novelist; and he frequently goes to the 
superlative, where the comparative 
would have been far enough. This 
must be fairly admitted as his grand 
fault. From his previous writings, we 
should not think him so well calculated 
for the present task as some others of 
his eountrymen whom we have known ; 
but there are topics in his work (parti¬ 
cularly naval affairs with which few 
are so well acquainted. Another fault 
(an error in judgement only*, we admit) 
was the giving it as the work of a ficti¬ 
tious character, instead of boldly affix¬ 
ing his own name, and thus sanctioniiig 
his assertions openly. 

“ Thus much for objertions; let us 
now come to facts. I’liere arc great 
and niomciituus truths in these vo¬ 
lumes,—information which all English¬ 
men should possess, not less for the 
sake of truth than sound policy. There 
are statements from which the deduct- 
i(ms are unanswerable; and notwith¬ 
standing the tone of exaggeration to 
which we before alluded as pervading 
.some parts, the work is well worthy of 
attentive examination' by jill English¬ 
men, in funning an opinion of Ame¬ 
rica.” 

Jn speaking of the American journals, 
Mr. Cooper is more modest than the 
editors of our principal news-papers, 
ivho boldly assert that they lead the 
public opinion at their pleasure.—“ As 
might be expeetod, there is nearly every 
degree of merit to he found in these 
journals. No one of them has the be¬ 
nefit of that collected talent which is so 
often enlisted in the support of the more 
important journals of Eu^-ope. There 
is not often more than one editor to the 
best; but he is usually some man who 
has seen, in his oivii person, enough of 
men and tilings to enable him to speak 
with tolerable discretion on passing 
events. The usefulness of the American 
journals, however, does not consist in 
I heir giving the tone to the public mind, 
in politics and morals, buUin imparting 
facts. It is certain tliat, could the jour¬ 
nals agree, they might, by their united 
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efforts, give a powerful inclination to 
the common will; but, in point of fact, 
they do not agree on any one subject or 
set of subjects, except, jicrhaps, oja 
those wliicfi directly affect their own in¬ 
terests. They consequently counteract, 
instead of aiding each other, on all 
points of disputed policy; and it is in 
the bold and sturdy discussions that 
follow, that men arrive at the truth. 
The occasional union in their own fa¬ 
vour, is a thing too easily seen through 
to do either good or harm. So far, then, 
from tlic journals succeeding in leading 
liie public opinion astray, tliey arc inva¬ 
riably obliged to submit to it. They 
serve to keap it alive, by furnishing the 
means for its expression, but tliey rarely 
do,more. Of course, ihe influence of 
each particular press is in proportion to 
tlic constancy and the ability with wliicli 
it is found to support what arc thought to 
be sound principles; but those princi¬ 
ples must be in accordance with the pri¬ 
vate opinions of men, or most of their 
labour is lost. 

“ The public press in America is 
rather more decent than that of England, 
and less decorous tliaa that of France. 
'J'he tone of the nation, and the respect 
for private feelings, which arc, perhaps, 
in some measure, the consequence of a 
less artificial state of society, produce 
the former; ami the liberty, which is a 
necessary attendant of fearless discus¬ 
sion, is, I think, the cause of the latter. 
The afiairs of an individual are rarely 
touched upon in the journals of this 
country; never, unless it is thought 
they have a direct connection with the 
public interests, or from a wish to do 
him good. Still there is a habit getting 
into use in America, no less than in 
France, that is borrowed from the Eng¬ 
lish, which proves that the more un¬ 
worthy feelings of our nature are com¬ 
mon to men under all systems, and only 
need opportunity to find encouragement. 
I ulliule to the practice of repeating the 
proceedings of the courts of justice, in 
order to cater to a vicious appetite for 
amusement in the public.” 

lie describes, with spirit and accu¬ 
racy, the scenery of New England.—“ In 
order to bring to your mind’s eye a 
sketch of New-England scenery, you 
are to draw upon your imagination for 
the following objects. Fancy yourself 
on .some elevation that will command the 
view of a horizon that embraces a dbzen 
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miles. Tlie country within this boaii> 
dury must be undulating, rising in bold 
swells, or occasionally exhibiting a 
broken, if not a ragged surface. But 
these inequalities must be counterba* 
lanced by broad and rich swales of 
land, that frequently spread out into 
lovely little valleys. If there be a con¬ 
tinued range of precipitous heights in 
view, let it be clad in the verdure of the 
forest. 1 f not, wood -must be scattered 
in profusion over the landscape, in leafy 
shadoivs that cover surfaces of twenty 
and thirty acres. Buildings, many 
white, relieved by Venetian blinds in 
green, some of the dun color of time, 
and others of a dusky red, must be 
seen standing amid orchards, and m >rk- 
iiig, by their positions, the courses of 
the nninherlcss highways. Here and 
there a spire, or often two, may be seen 
pointing toward the skies from the 
centre of a cluster of roofs. Perhaps a 
line of blue mountains is to be traced in 
the distance, or the course of a river to 
he followed by a long snccessiou of fer¬ 
tile meadows. The whole country is to 
he subdivided by low stone walls, or 
wooden fences, made in various fash¬ 
ions, the quality of each improving, or 
dctcrior.ating, as you approach or recede 
from the dwelling of the owner of the 
soil. Cattle are to be seen grazing in 
the helds, or ruminating beneath the 
branches of single trees, that are left 
for shade in every pasture, and docks 
are to be seen clipping the closer herb¬ 
age of the hill sides. In the midst of 
this picture man must be placed, quiet, 
orderly, and industrious.- By limiting 
this rural picture to greater, or less ex¬ 
tensive scenes of similar quirt and 
abundance, or occasionally swelling it 
out, until a succession of villages, a 
wider range of hills, and some broad 
valley, through which a third-rate Ame¬ 
rican river winds its way to the oceftn, 
are included, your imagination can 
embrace almost every variety of land¬ 
scape I beheld in the course of mja 
journey.” 

lie thus plausibly vindicates that 
free and independent spirit of the 
American populace which the English 
condemn as arrogant and disrespectful. 
—“It is saying nothing new, to say 
that the lower orders ul the Englisli^ 
more particularly thos(; who are brought 
in immediate contact with the rich, ex¬ 
ceed all other Christians in abject ser¬ 
vility to their superiors. If may be 


neiv, but in reflecting on the causes yon 
w'ill perceive it is not surprising, that, 
on the contrary, the common American 
should be more natural, and less re¬ 
served in his communications with men 
above him in the scale of society, than 
tlie peasant of Europe. While the 
English traveller, theretore, is more ex¬ 
acting, the American labourer is. less 
disposed to he submissive than usual. 
But every attention within the bounds 
of reason will be shown yon, though it 
is not thought in reason, in New-Eng- 
land especially, that one man sbourd 
assume a tone of conflrmed superiority 
over the rest of mankind, merely be¬ 
cause he wears a better coat, or has 
more money in his purse. Notwith¬ 
standing this stubborn temper of inde¬ 
pendence, no man better understands 
the. obligations between him who pays, 
and him who receives, than the native 
of New-pngland. The inn-keeper of 
Old England, and the inn-kceper of 
New-England, form the very extremes 
of their class. Tlic due is obsequious 
to the rid), the other unmoved, and 
often apparently cold. The first seems 
to calculate, at a glance, the amount of 
profit you are likely to leave behind 
you, while his opposite appears only to 
calculate in what manner he can most 
contribute to your comfort, without ma¬ 
terially impairing his own.” 

In the following passage, he treats 
more fully of the same topic.—“If 
servility, an Sir of empreasement, and a 
mercenary interest in j^our comforts, 
form essentials to your happiness and 
self-complacency, England, with a full 
pocket, against the world. But, if you 
can be content to receive consistent 
civility, great kindness, amfa tempered 
respect, in which he who serves you 
consults his own character no less than 
yours, and all at a cheap rate, you will 
travel not only in New-England, but 
throughout most of the United States, 
with perfect satisfaction. God protect 
the wretches whom poverty and disease 
shall attack in*English inns! Depend 
on it, their eulogies have been written 
by men who were unaccustomed to 
want. It is even a calamity to be 
obliged to have a saving regard to the 
contents of your purse, under the ob¬ 
servation of theii mercenary legions. 
There seems, an ifituitive ability in all 
that belongs to them, to graduate your 
wealth, your importance, and the extent 
of their own servility. Now, on the 
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other hand, a certain reasoning distinc¬ 
tion usually controls the manner in 
which the American inn-keeper receives 
his guests. He pays greater attention 
to the gentleman than to the tin-pedlar, 
because he knows it is necessary to ^e 
habits of the former, and because he 
thinks it is no more than a just return 
for the greater price he pays. But he 
is civil, and even kind, to both alike. 
He sometimes makes blunders, it is 
true, for he meets with characters that 
are new to him, or is required to decide 
on distinctions of which he has no idea. 
A hale, well-looking, active, and intel¬ 
ligent American, will scarcely ever sub¬ 
mit his persona] comforts, or the hourly 
control of his movements, to the caprices 
of another, by becoming a domestic 
servant. Neither would the European, 
if he could do any thing better, it is 
not astonishing, therefore, that a publi¬ 
can, in a retired quarter of tha. country, 
should sometimes be willing to think 
that the Europcap servants he sees, are 
entitled to eat with their masters, or 
that he calls both ‘gentlemen.’ ' A 
striking and national trait in the Ameri¬ 
can, is a constant and grave regard to 
the feelings of others. It is even morn 
peculiar to New-England, than to any 
other section of -our country. It is the 
best and surest fruit of high civilisa¬ 
tion ; not that civilisation which chisels 
marble and gilds sa/ons, but that which 
marks the progress of reason, and 
which, under certain circumstances, 
makes men polished, and, under all, 
renders them humane. In this particu¬ 
lar, America is, beyond a doubt,, the 
most civilised nation in the world, inas¬ 
much as thig aggregate of her humanity, 
intelligence, and comfort, compared 
with her numbers, has nothing lilce an 
equal.” 

The distinctions of classes do not ap¬ 
pear to he so strongly marked in Ame¬ 
rica as in England.—“Though it is 
quite apparent that those- conventional 
castes which divide the whole civilised 
World into classes are to be found here, 
as they are in Europe, they appear to be 
separated by less impassable barriers.— 
The features of society are substantially 
the same, though less strongly marked. 
You, as an Englishman, can find no diffi¬ 
culty in understaUding, that the opinions 
and habits of all the different divisions 
in life mm prevail without natchts of 
nobility. They are the unavoidable con¬ 
sequences of differences in fortune, edu- 
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cation, and manners. In no particular 
that 1 can discover,''does the situation of 
an American gentleman differ from that 
of an English gentleman, except that the 
former must be content to enjoy his ad¬ 
vantages as a concession of the public 
opinion, and not as a right. J can 
readily believe that the American, what¬ 
ever might be his name, fortune, or e\’cn 
personal endowments, who should arro¬ 
gate that manner of superiority over his 
less fortunate countryinei) which the 
aristocracy of your country so often as¬ 
sume to their inferiors, would be in 
great danger of humiliation; but I can¬ 
not see that he is in any sense the less 
a gentleman for the restraint. I think 
I nave already discovered the source of 
a general «*rror on the subject of Ame¬ 
rican society. 1 iiave met with many 
individuals of manners and characters 
so very equivocal, as scarcely to know 
in what conventional order they ought 
to he placed. There has been so sin¬ 
gular a compound of intelligence, kind¬ 
ness, natural politeness, coarseness, and 
even vulgarity, in many of these per¬ 
sons, that I am often utterly in 

the attempt to give them a place in the 
social scale. One is ashamed to admit 
that men who at every instant are as¬ 
serting their superiority in intellect and 
information, cun belong to an inferior 
condition ; and yet one is equally reluc¬ 
tant to allow a claim to perfect equality, 
on the part of those wdio are constantly 
violating the rules of conventional cour¬ 
tesy.” 

The American females seem to be 
treated with due respect and attention. 
—“ To me, woman' appears* to fill, in 
America, the very station for which she 
was designed by Nature. In the lowest 
conditions of life she is treated with the 
respect and tenderness that arc due to 
beings whom we believe to be the repo¬ 
sitories of the better principles of our 
nature. Retired within the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of her own abode, she is pr«*served 
from the destroying taint of excessive 
intercourse with the ivorld. She makes 
no bargains beyond those which supply 
her own little personal wants, and her 
heart is not early corrupted by the bane¬ 
ful and unfemininc vice of selfishness ; 
she is often the friend and adviser of her 
husband, but never his chapman. She 
must be sought in the haunts of her 
domestic privacy, and not amidst tin' 
wranglings, deceptions,'and heart-burn¬ 
ings of keen and sordid traffw. So tme 
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und g'caeriil ib this fact, that 1 liave re¬ 
marked a vast proportion of that class 
who frequent the markets, or vend trifles 
in the streets of tins city, (occupations 
that arc not unsuited to the feebleness 
of the sex), are cither foreigners, or 
females descended from certain insulated 
colonies of the Dutch, who still retain 
many of the habits of their ancestors 
amidst the improvements that are throw¬ 
ing them among the forgotten usages of 
another century. The eflect of this di¬ 
vision of employment is in itself enough 
to produce an impression on the charac¬ 
ters of a whole people. It leaves the 
heart and principles of woman untainted 
hy the dire temptations of strife with her 
fellows. • The husband can retire f.om 
his own sordid struggles ^ith the world 
to seek consolation and correction from 
one who is placed beyond their influ¬ 
ence. The first impressions of the child 
are drawn from the purest sources known 
to our nature; and the son, even long 
after he has been compelled to cBtcr on 
the thorny track of the father, preserves 
the memorial of the pure and unalloyed 
lessons that he has received from the 
lips, and, what is far better, from the 
example of the mother.” 

He speaks with just praise of the at¬ 
tention puiil to education in America.— 

1 n the Mussachuset state, there are very 
few who cannot boUi read and write. In 
that of New York, in 1814, there were 
7642 school s, i n a population of 1,600,000; 
and these have since increased greatly. 
There are, it is true, no great scholars, 
as in Europe; but the whole mass, 
taken in the aggregate, is more ad¬ 
vanced than the mass in any European 
state. Pauperism is scarcely known; 
and every cabin has its newspaper or 
book, even in the distant woods. In¬ 
telligence is thus far spread, and it ope¬ 
rates wonders. 

Anticipations of the extent, poi^r, 
and population of the American empire, 
are indulged in by some qf the writers 
of that country until they become al« 
most ludicrous. Mr. Cooper, however, 
dues not go quite so far: his expect¬ 
ations are high, yet not ridiculously ex¬ 
travagant. lie says, with some appear¬ 
ance of reason, “A new mra is now 
about to dawn on this nation. It has 
ceased to creep; it begins to walk ereeft 
among the powers of the earth. All 
these things nave occurred in the life of 
man. Europeans may be reluctant to 
admit the claims of a competitor that 


they knew so lately to be a pillaged, a 
wronged, and a feeble people; but Nature 
will have her laws obeyed, and the ful¬ 
filment of things must come. The 
spirit of greatness is in this nation ; 
its^neans are within its grasp ; and it is 
as vain as it is weak to attempt to deny 
results that every year is rendering 
more plain, mure important, and more 
irresistible.” 

True greatness, we know, is mingled 
with simplicity. Tawdry pump, over¬ 
weening pride, and ostentatious vanity, 
border rather on the ridiculous than on 
the sublime; and a wise man, therefore, 
would not think the plainness of the 
lady-president’s drawing-room incon¬ 
sistent with the increasing greatness of 
the American republic.—“ Mrs. Monroe 
opened her doors to all tbe world. No 
invitation was necessary, it being the 
usage for the wife of the president to 
receive ogee a fortnight during the ses¬ 
sion, without distinction of persons. I 
waited for this evening with more curi¬ 
osity than any that 1 remember ever to 
have sighed for. 1 could not imagine 
what would be the result. To my 
fancy, a more hazardous experiment 
could not be attempted. * How dares 
she risk the chance of insult—of degra¬ 
dation ? or how can she tolerate the 
vulgarity and coarseness to which she 
must be exposed ?’ was the question 1 
put to Cadwallader. ‘JVqu« verrons.’ 
was the phl^matTc answer. 

“The evening at the White House, 
or the drawing-room (as it is sometimes 
pleasantly called) is a collection of all 
classea of people who choose to g<» to 
the trouble and expense of appearing in 
dresses suited to an ordinary evening- 
party. 1 am not sure that even dress is 
much regarded; for 1 certainly saw 
many men there in boots. The females 
were all neatly and properly attired, 
though few were ornamented with jew¬ 
elry. Of course the poorer and labor¬ 
ing classes pf the community would 
find little or no pleasure in such a scene. 
They consequently stayed away. The 
infamous, if known, would not be ad¬ 
mitted ; for it is a peculiar consequence 
of the high tone of morals in this coun¬ 
try, that grave and notorious offenders 
rarely presume to violate tbe public 
feeling by invading society. Perhaps, 
if Washington were a large town, the 
* evenings’ could not exist; but, as it is, 
)io inconvenience is experienced. 

“ Squeezing througn the crowd, we 
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achiered a passage to a part of tlie room 
where Mrs. Monroe was standing, sur¬ 
rounded by a bevy of female friends.— 
After making our bows here, we sought 
the president. The latter had posted 
himself at the top of the room, wliermlie 
remained most of the evening, shaking 
hands with all who approached. Near 
him stood all the secretaries, and the 
most distinguished men of the nation. 
Cadwallader pointed out the difTcrent 

^ cs, and several inemhers of both 
es of congress, whose reputations 
were quite familiar to me. Individuals 
of importance from all parts of the 
Union were also here, and were em¬ 
ployed in the manner usual to such 
scenes. Thus far the ‘ evening’ would 
have been like any other excessively 
crowded assembly; but, while my eyes 
were roving over the difterent faces, they 
accidentally fell on one they knew. It 
was the master of an inn, in ecie of the 
larger towns. My friend and myself 
had passed a fortnight in bis house. I 
pointed him out to Cadwallader, and I 
am afraid there was something like an 
European sneer in my manner as I did 
so.—‘ Yes, 1 have just shaken hands 
with him,’ returned my friend, cdolly. 
“ He keeps an excellent tavern, you 
must allow; and, what is more, Iiad not 
that circumstance been the means of 
vour making his acquaintance, yon might 
have mistaken him for one of the »i«g- 
nates of the land. 1 understand yoiir 
look much better than you understand 
the subject at which you are smiling.— 
Fancy, for a moment, that this assembly 
were confined to a hundred or tivt>, like 
those eminent men you see collected in 
that corner, and to these beautiful and 
remarkably delicate women you see 
standing near us ; in what, excejit name, 
would it be inferior to the best collec¬ 
tions on your side of the ocean ? You 
need not apologise, for we understand 
one another perfectly. I know Europe 
rather better than you know America, 
for the simple reason, that one part of 
Europe is so much like another, that it 
is by no means an abstruse study, so far 
as mere manners are concerned, whereas, 
in America, there exists a state of things 
that is entirely new. We will make the 
comparison, not in the way yon are at 
this moment employed in doing, but in 
the way .common sense dictates.—It is 
very true that you meet here a great 
variety of people, some in mean condi¬ 
tions of life. This person you sec on 
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my left is a shopkeeper from New-York ; 
no—riot the one in black, hut the gen¬ 
teel-looking man in blue—1 dare say 
you took him for an attachi of one of 
the legations.. And this lovely creature, 
who demeans herself with so much ele¬ 
gance and propriety, is the daughter of 
a mechanic of - Baltimore. In this man¬ 
ner tve might dissect half of the com¬ 
pany, perhaps, some being of better, 
and some of worse e.Ktcriurs. But what 
does it all prove? Not that tliepresident 
of the United States is obliged to throw 
open his doors to the rabble, as you 
might be tempted to call it, for he is 
under no sort of obligation to open his 
doors to any body; but he chouses to 
see the world, and he must db one of 
two things, jie mu.st make invidious 
and difiicuit selections, which, in a pub¬ 
lic man, would excite just remarks in a 
government like ours, or he must run 
the hazard of remaining three or four 
hours in a room filled with a promis¬ 
cuous assembly, lie has wisely chosen 
the latter.” 


JOURNAL OF AN- EMHASSY FROM Till: 
nOVERNOIt-CENERAL OF INDIA TO 
THE rOl'RTS OF SIAM AND CUCIllN- 
c'liiNA, l/y John th'aivj’oid^ Ksq. 

4to. 182*?. 

The commercial mission, so well de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in this volume, 
was not attended with the desired suc¬ 
cess. It was as fruitless as lord Alacart- 
ney’s embassy to China, and the cause 
of failure may he attributed, in both 
instances,'to the jealousy, pride, and 
vanity, of the half-civiliseil despots with 
whom the intended negotiations were 
to be concluded. 

From the documents left by Mr. Fiii- 
layson, the medical attendant of Mr. 
Crawford, an account of Siam and of 
Cochin-Cliina was published some years 
ago; but it was not so satisfactory as 
'that which the envoy himself has now 
given to the world. The religion and 
government, the laws, institutions, cus¬ 
toms, and manners, arc perspicuously 
and ably detailed ; and, if there should 
seem to be a deficiency of information 
respecting various particulars, it is only 
because the writer did not reside very 
lung in either of those countries. 

As we paid due attention to Mr. Fin- 
layson’s account, we shall only give, at 
present, Mr. Crawford’s opinion of the 
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Siamese cliaracter.—“ Jadding (lie says) 
from those natives with whom we held 
intercourse, 1 make no hesitation in af¬ 
firming that the people arc servile, ra- 

i iacious, slothful, disingenuous, pusil- 
animous, and extravagantly vain. 

“ Servility is of course to be expected 
as a necessary consequence of the rigid 
despotism by which the Siamese arc 
weighed down. Subordination of rank 
is so rigorously marked in Siam, as to 
destroy all appearance of equality, and 
therefore all true politeness. Toward 
their superiors, the conduct of the Siam¬ 
ese is abject in the extreme, and toward 
inferiors it is insolent or disdainful. 
This character seems indeed impressed 
even upon their external deportment. 
Their gait is never graceful, erect or 
manly, like that of the military tribes of 
Western Asia, but, on the contraiy, 
always sluggish, ignoble, and crouching. 
Perhaps the very attitude in which sub¬ 
mission to a superior is expressed, iion- 
tributes to banish even the graces of 
external deportment; and it seems, in¬ 
deed, impossible to associate any ele¬ 
gance of external manners, however 
superficial, with the habitual practice 
of crawling upon knees and elbows, 
knocking the forehead against the earth, 
and similar observances. 

^ “ All the persons with whom the mis¬ 
sion had any intercourse displayed a 
great share of rapacity, scarcely at¬ 
tempted to be disguised by the thinnest 
veil of decorum. They asked without 
scruple for whatever there was the least 
chance of tiieir obtaining, and were 
neither offended nor repelled by a re¬ 
fusal. The lower orders in this respect 
imitated their superiors, and never 
scrupled to beg for whatever struck 
their fanej. In our walks through the 
villages m the vicinity of Bang-kok, 
we were frequently importuned for our 
pencil-cases, seals, watches, handker¬ 
chiefs, and neckcloths. One modest 
matron asked one of our gentiemen for 
his coat. He pointed out as well as die 
could, that it would be inconvenient to 
return home without it. Nut repelled 
by this objection, she pointed to his 
shirt and waistcoat, informing him that 
these would be sufficient fur so short a 
journey as he had to perform! 

“We found the chiefs, at leasVas 
slow to give, as they were ready to ask ; 
and the court especially, both in its in¬ 
tercourse with foreign nations and with 
strangers, exhibits the utmost paltriness 
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in tliis respect. Any presents arc re¬ 
ceived, liowever trifling, and a show is 
made of conferring a favor by making 
a return,—care being always taken, 
however, that a gain of thirty or forty 

f >er cent, shall be made by the transac- 
ion. Certainly not a vestige is to be 
found among the Siamese of the muni- 
fleent liberality or prodigality which is 
so frequently met with among the chiefs 
and princes of Western Asia. All their 
bounty appears to be bestowed upon the 
Talapoins, and it seems as if they had 
no room for the exercise of liberality or 
charity in any other form. 

“_Tlic Siamese appeared to us to 
exhibit in great perfection tlie indolence, 
disinclination to labour, contempt fur 
the value of time, and disregard of punc¬ 
tuality, which are always so character¬ 
istic of rtie subjects of a bad and barbu- 
rous government. In point of oandonr 
and sincerity, their character is emi¬ 
nently defective; and the imprcssiuii 
left on our minds from our intercourse 
with persons about the court, was, that 
they had no conception jof the advan¬ 
tages of a manly, direct, and upriglil 
conduct, and that they practised dissi¬ 
mulation and artifice to as great an ex¬ 
tent as the natives of limdostan, al¬ 
though not with one half of their dex¬ 
terity. 

“ I make no question, from what we 
saw of the Siamese, that tliey are gene¬ 
rally destitute bf personal courage.— 
Cowed b^ the worst political institn- 
tion.s, and deprived of the liberty of 
wearing arms, (the use of which, even 
under arbitrary governments, preserves 
to the individual some share of self-rc- 
snect), and habitually ■ accustomed to 
the infliction of the lush, it would be 
strange, indeed, if it were otherwise. 
La Loulierc insists that * the determined 
air of a single European, with a cane 
in his hand, is enough to make a score 
of them forget the most positive orders 
of their superiors; and this is saying 
every thing of a people accustomeu, 
under ordinary circumstances, to yield 
their leaders the most implicit obe¬ 
dience. 

“ Tlie most distinctive feature of the 
character of the Siamese, as well as the 
most nnrcasonable and unaccountable, 
is their national vanity. It is no ex¬ 
aggerated description of the excess of 
this folly, which is given by the abbe 
Gervaise, when he says, that ‘ they 
commonly despise other nations, and 
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are persaaded that the greatest injustice 
in the world is done to them when their 
pre-eminence is disputed.* Daring our 
residence in Siam, we could obtain nei¬ 
ther by entreaty, nor hy promise of re¬ 
ward, the services of the lowest of the 
people for menial purposes. On the 
day on which we were presented at 
court, it was made a matter of special 
favor to grant us a few bearers to carry 
our palantjuins, and it was with ^reat 
diihcuitv that we afterwards obtained, 
at exorbitant prices, a few rowers for 
our boats. The lowest peasant consi¬ 
ders himself superior to the proudest 
and most elevated subject of any other 
country. They speak openly or them¬ 
selves and their country as models of 
perfection; and the dress, manners, cus¬ 
toms, features, and gait of strangers, 
are to them objects of ridicule. It is 
difficuk to account'for so great an ex¬ 
cess of weakness and delusion; but no 
doubt the general causes are their igno¬ 
rance of the world beyond themselves, 
their seeing no strangers but such as 
come to supplicate their government for 
favors, and the dominion and superiority 
which they have immemorially exercised 
over the barbarous and inferior tribes 
which immediately surround them.— 
From whatever cause it arises, there can 
be no question that the Siamese, igno¬ 
rant as they are in arts and arms,—with¬ 
out indtvidfual or national superiority,— 
half naked, and enslafed, qre yet the 
vainest people in the East. 

“ The virtues of a Siamese are of a 
negative complexion. They are gene¬ 
rally temperate and abstemious; pla¬ 
cable, peaceable, and obedient. The 
temperance of'sneh a people is in all 
probability the joint result of climate, 
constitution, and necessity. Religion 
prescribes a vegetable diet, and, as the 
slaughter of animals is forbidden, one 
might expect to find that animal food 
would be scrupulously rejected, as it is 
by the rigid Hindoos. Uu^this is far 
from being the case ; for they use indis¬ 
criminately every sort of flesh, not re¬ 
jecting from their diet such loathsome 
objects as dogs, cats, rats, lizards, &c. 
rovided olways that they have had no 
and in tlie death, and that there be a 
plea for placing the sin at th^ doer of 
another. Thu same is the case in re¬ 
spect to wine and intoxicating drugs 
which are strictly prohibited by their 
religion, and the inhibition enforced- by 
the civil power. A strong passion for 


the use of ardent spirits appeared to us 
notwithstanding to be no-where more 
general, and no present which we could 
make to the lower classes, was more 
acceptable than a supply of ardent spi¬ 
rits, for which we were secretly impor¬ 
tuned wtiencver an occasion ofl'ered. 
We saw,- however, no excesses, and 
heard of none; and I am convinced 
that the Siamese are, upon the whole, a 
moderate and temperate people, al¬ 
though, at the same time, impure and 
indiscriminate in their diet, anu unclean¬ 
ly hn their persons. 

“The Siamese are favorably distin- 

f 'uished from their neighbours, the Ma- 
uys, by the absence-ot that implacable 
spirit of revenge which 'forms so pro¬ 
minent a feature in the character of the 
latter. A Siamese, when wronged, 
seeks redress through bis cliief, and 
never attempts to retaliate with his own 
hand. Acts of desperation similar to 
the mucks committed by the Malays, 
are never heard of amongst them; nor 
is the tranquillity of the country disturb¬ 
ed by private feuds and animosities, as 
among more warlike and tui-bulent bar¬ 
barians. The same spirit of forbear¬ 
ance, however, is by uo means observed 
toward the public enemy, and their 
wars are conducted with odious ferocity. 
Prisoners of rank are commonly deca¬ 
pitated, and those of the lower orders 
condemned to perpetual slavery, and 
labour in chains. The peasantry of an 
invaded country, armed or unarmed, 
men, women, and children, arc indis¬ 
criminately carried oft' into captivity, 
and the seisnre of these unfortunate 
persons appears to be the principal ob¬ 
ject of t^ periodical incursions which 
are made into an enemy’s territory. 

“The peaceable and obedient habits 
of the people are sufficiently indicated 
by that security of life and property 
whidh exists in Siam, and arc, at least, 
some compensation for the despotism 
to which they certainly owe their ori- 
g*m. A traveller accustomed to the in> 
security and lawlessness which prevail 
in many other countries of Asia, re- 
posc.s with some confidence and satis¬ 
faction in the security which he finds, at 
least at the capital of Siam and in its 
neighbourhood. We walked for miles 
unarmed and unattended, in the vicinity 
of Bangkok, without receiving insnk 
or offence from any one, and never for a 
moment suspected danger to our persons 
or property. 1 feel convinced that the 
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property of a merdiant or other 
Btranj^er visiting Siam, is as secure 
from treachery' or violence at Bang¬ 
kok, either through the act of the go¬ 
vernment, or of private individuals, as 
it would be in the best-regulated city 
in Europe. 

“Jn domestic life the character ex¬ 
hibited by the Siamese is, under all 
circumstances, commendable. Parental 
aifection is strong, and perhaps too in¬ 
dulgent, and iilial duty is prescribed 
even by the sanctions of religion, nor 
did we hear of any barbarous or revolt¬ 
ing usages tending to impair the force 
of these ties. The Siamese women are 
not immured as in many other Asiatic 
countries, nor rigorously excluded fi'om 
the society of strangers of tlie other 
sex. The numerous wives of the prahk- 
iang (prime minister) were in the habit 
of passing and. repassing our dwelling 
unveiled, and without any attempt at 
coni:eulmeiit. On the rivW we often 
met large parties of females Belonging 
to the families of the king and princes, 
sitting under canopies in their barges. 
On such occasions they drew aside tlie 
curtains to satisfy their curiosity, and 
adurded us an ample opportunity of 
gratifying ours in return, for coneeal- 
iiient was by no means their object. 
Notwitlistauciing these outward appear- 
anccs, women are far from being treated 
u'itli respect, but on the contrary are 
viewed, as in other barbarous countries, 
as beings (»f a lower older. It is but 
jiistic<‘, liowever, to state, that we never 
saw them subjected to any species of 
brutality or ill-treatment. The severe 
toils which they are compelled to under¬ 
go, (for they perform every description 
of out-<lour and held labour, such as 
carrying burthens, rowing, ploughing, 
sowingj and harrowing,) cannot fairly 
be quoted as examples of ill treatment 
toward them; for these labours fall^ia- 
turally to their share, and are the ne¬ 
cessary consequences of the conscrip¬ 
tion, which calls the men from their na» 
tural employments to the worthless 
and unprontable drudgery of the 
state. 

“As far as we could judge, the .Si¬ 
amese set no very high value on female 
virtue. The women, however, are npt 
profligate, and at Bangkok they value 
themselves upon their chastity when 
compared with the Burmaii, Pe- 
gnan, and Cochiii-Chincse women. Di¬ 
vorces are fre«|uent, being granted witli- 


ont difficulty, and on slight occasions. 
The punishment of adultery is not 
heavy, being a pecuniary fine, varying 
according to the rank alid wealth of the 
offender, from two catties _ of silver 
(^wenty pounds) to six catties, or the 
substitution of imprisonment and the 
bamboo when the mulct is not forth- 
coming. Polygamy is allowed by the 
law and religion of the cotintry, and 
the rich indulge in it to the extent of 
their ability. 'When we were in Sinm, 
the king had three hundred wives, of 
one description or another; and the 
vrahklang forty. The indulgence, 
however, is far from common, being of 
necessity limited by the small number 
of individuals, in any state of society, 
capable of maintaining more than one 
family. * 

“ The Siamese are a ceremonious 
people, attaching, like most other ori¬ 
ental nations, an undue and ridiculous 
importance to mere form and ceremonial, 
breaches of which are rather considered 
in tlie light of political crimes than of¬ 
fences against mere etiquette. A Siam¬ 
ese seldom stands or walks erect, and 
an inferior never does so in the presence 
of a superior. In the latter relation, 
the coucliing attitude is the most fre¬ 
quent of all. The tenderest embrace 
betw'cen equals consists, as the lan¬ 
guage expresses it, in ‘smelling’ the 
object of affection. This practice is 
common to them a*ud many of the Indian 
islanders. Hugging is another practice 
frequent among friends, or where a 
profession of -friendship is made.— 
There was not one of our own party, 
during our stay in Siam, who, at one 
time or another, was nut subjected to 
tills inconvenient (and, we may iwld, 
ridiculous) ceremony.” 


DESCENT OF THE DANUBE, FROM IIA- 

TISBON TO VIENNA, DURINO THE 

AUTUMN OF 1827; b// J. H. Plaache. 

Frosi Mr. Planch^’s vivacity of talent, 
we expect light pleasant rcauing, and, 
in this respect, the present volume has 
not disappointed us. Without uossess- 
iiig a great expansion of mind, he is 
ab% to amuse and to entertain. He 
sketches irith an animated pencil, nnd 
places his scenes and his groupes before 
us with tlieatriral effect. He inter¬ 
sperses, with picturesque descriptions, 
anecdotes and recollections historical aiid 
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legendary, and pleasingly illustrates 
the course of a famous and interesting 
river. 

He thus describes -the fortress and the 
neighbourhood where the lion*hearted 
Richard is supposed to have been cop- 
fined.—“ Amidst the wild scenery of 
the Schlagen, there is a “ savage glen 
which has long been considered by the 
peasantry as the Imunt of witches and 
evil spirits ; and about thirty years ago 
a poor old woman, who was feeding her 
goat upon one of the precipices, was 
absolutely shot with a glass onliet as a 
weather-witch, a violent thunder-storm 
which had unfortunately arisen being 
charged to her account by the super¬ 
stitious marksman. On emerging from 
this glen, the crowning "glory of the 
romantic scene, the magnificent ruin of 
Dilrrenstein, presents itself on its stu¬ 
pendous rock. Language cannot do 
justice to the sublimity of Uda view, 
w'liich might task the united pencils of 
a Claude and a Salvator Rosa. Inde¬ 
pendently of its beauty and grandeur, 
what recollections crowd upon the mind, 
as the splendid picture dawns upon the 
sight—Richard Coeur-de-Lion! Six hun¬ 
dred years have passed, and the name 
is still a spell-word to conjure up all the 
brightest and noblest visions of the age 
of chivalry. What glorious phantoms 
rise at the sound ! Saladin—the great, 
the valiant, the generous Saladin, again 
wheels at the head of *his i^valry, and 
the whole host of red-cross warriors— 
the knights of the Temple and St^ John 
—start again into existence from their 
graves in the Syrian deserts, and their 
tombs in Christian Europe, where still 
their recumbent effigies grasp the sword 
in stone. Tlic liondiearted Plantagenet 
once more flourishes with a giant’s 
strength, the tremendous battle-axe, 
whereon “ were twenty pounds of steel,” 
around the nodding hroom-plant in his 
cylindrical helmet, while his implacable 
%foe, Leopold of Austria, leans frowning 
on his azure shield ; his i^urcoat of cloth 
of silver ‘‘ dabbled in hlood,” that ter¬ 
rible token of bis valour at Ptolemais, 
which is to this day the blazon of his an¬ 
cient house. Yonder walls have echoed 
to the clank of the fetters with which 
his unknightly vengeance loaded Rich¬ 
ard of England—to the minstrel-moan 
of “ the Lord of Oc and Ko,” and (for 
who can coldly pause to separate such 
romaQt^^facts from the romance they 
buveilispfed ?) to the lay of the faithful 


Blondel, which, wafted by the pitying 
winds to his royal master's ear, soothed 
his captivity, and brightened his hopes 
of freedom. Many are the castles on 
the banks of the Danube pointed out to 
the traveler as the prison of Coeur-dc- 
Lion. Aggstein, which we have not 
long passed, Griefenstein, which we are 
approaching, both assert a similar claim 
to dur interest, our veneration ; and it 
lias been not improbably conjectured, 
that Richard was in turn the resident of 
each, being secretly removed from for¬ 
tress to fortress, by his subtle and ma¬ 
lignant captor, in order to baffic the 
researches of his friends and ful lowers. 
Notwithstanding this dispute, Durren- 
steiA has, by general consent and long 
tradition, been establtsiied as the prin¬ 
cipal place of his confinement; and no 
one who, with that impression, has gazed 
upon its majestic ruins, would thank the 
sceptic who should endeavour to disturb 
his belief. They stand upon a colossal 
rock, which, rising from a promuiitury 
picturesquely terminated by a little town, 
is singularly ribbed from top to bottom 
by a rugged mass of granite indented 
Hue a saw. On eacii side of this natural 
barrier, a strip of low wall, with small 
towers at equal distances, straggles 
down the rock, which, thus divided, is 
here and there cut toward its base into 
cross terraces planted witii vines, and in 
the ruder parts left bare, or patched with 
lichens and shrubs of various descrip¬ 
tions. On its naked and roiiieai crest, 
as though a piece of the crag itself, rises 
the keep of the castle, square, witli 
four square towers at its angh‘s, and not 
unlike the fine ruin at Rochester.” 

“ Where the river Inn and also the 
Iltz join the Danube, the scenery is 
equally romantic.—“<)n our right arose 
the long walls and round towers of 
Oberhaus, upon a range of precipices 
richly hung with wood, and full four 
hundred fathoms high ; on our left stood 
the Maria-Hilf-berg, crowned witli its 
church, and the houses of the Inn-stadt 
picturesquely grouped at its foot—in the 
centre, the town of Rassau, forming a 
salient angle upon a plane of water, 
nearly two thousand feet in width, and 
standing like an island between two of 
the iiomest rivers in Germany. 'I'lie 
time allowed us to contemplate this 
lovely scene, was as brief as tlie enjoy¬ 
ment was exquisite. The Danube, re¬ 
inforced, rushes with redoubled speed 
round a rocky cape, and presto! your 
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boat is gliding betvireen banks so savage 
and solitary, that yon can scarcely be¬ 
lieve some necromantic spell has not 
transported you, in the twinkling of an 
eye, thousands of miles from that peo¬ 
pled city,” the hum of which still lin¬ 
gers in yohr car. In its eccentric coarse, 
tiie river now forms itself, as it were, 
into a chain of beautiful lakes, each 
apparentl]^ shut in 1^ precipitous hills, 
clotlied with black nrs that grow down 
to the water’s edge, while from amongst 
them there peeps out, here and there, a 
little Swiss-looking cottage, with per¬ 
haps a rustic bridge thrown across a 
small cleft or chasm, through which a 
mountain rivulet falls like a silver thread 
into the flood beloiv. On doubling one 
of the abrupt points which produce this 
lake-like appearance, we came suddenly 
upon the chateau of Krempenstein, or 
Orampelsteii), perched on a mass of 
rock, jutting out from a fir-cla^l preci- 
ice, that rises majestically behind it. 
t belonged, for nearly four hundred 
^cars, to the bishops of Passau, who, 
in conformity with the general practice 
of the time,' levied contributions upon 
the passing vessels, translating the awk¬ 
ward term of robbery into the more 
legal epithet of toll. The peasantry 
and scliiffers in the neighbourhood call 
it the Schneider-Schlossel, and tell a 
story of some poor tailor who, in fling¬ 
ing a dead goat into the river from the 
walls of the building, fell over with it 
and was drowned, a circumstance ivhich 
they think exceedingly comical. The 
age of the building, and the terrific 
beauty of its situation, deserve a more 
interesting tradition. On turning ano¬ 
ther sharp corner—forgive, gen tie reader 
tiie unnautical expression, mr I know of 
no other that will so well describe the 
acute angles that present themselves at 
almost every thousand yards upon this 
extraordinary river—you perceiveBirch- 
enwang with its mill, and in the di¬ 
stance, on the left bank, the small mar¬ 
ket-town of Hafner or (>berzell. Littl% 
would a traveler imagine, on looking at 
this unpretending town, that its manu¬ 
factures have been, from time imine- 
uiorial, eagerly sought throughout the 
civilised world; or tliat, from the banks 
of the flanges to the Unlpli of Mexicf, 
from St. Petersburg to Peru, there are 
no articles of commerce more gencrajly 
circulated and esteemed than those which 
are fabricated in this sequestered nook 
by the hands of a few (ierman potters. 


The famous crucibles, known by the 
name of Ipser or Passaner-Tiegel, are 
all made at Hafner-zell. About three 
hundred persons are constantly employed 
in this manufacture; but, as the towns 
of Passau and Ips arc of greater conse¬ 
quence in the map, their names have 
been connected with the ware; and the 
goldsmith and >chcmist, while reaping 
the benefit of its industry, are ignorant 
probably of the existenqe of such a place 
as Hafner-zcll. There are also here 
manufactories of black-lead pencils, and 
a particular sort of black earthenware, 
the materials for both of which are found 
in the neighbourhood, which is rich in 
mineral and other productions.” 

The following scene would have suited 
the pencil of Salvator Rosa.—“ Nearly 
facing Waldkirche rises the ruin of Hay- 
enba^, upon the ridge of the long, lofty, 
and nearly perpendicular mountain which 
terminate^ the chain on this side of the 
valley, and forms a promontory, round 
which the river, suddenly and rapidly 
wheeling, completely doubles itself, and 
enters a narrow defile, the romantic, and 
1 may say awful, beauty of which sur¬ 
passes all description. So acute is the 
angle here made by the Danube, that 
the ruin, though consisting of only one 
quadrangular and not very lofty tower, 
now presents its northern side to the eye 
in apparently the same situation that it 
did its southern side scarcely ten minutes 
before. Enormous*crags, piled one upon 
another, to file height of from three 
to four hundred fatiioms, the weather- 
blanched pinnacles of which start 
amongst the black firs and tangled shrubs 
that struggle to clothe each ragged py¬ 
ramid from its base to its apex, form the 
entrance to this grand and gloomy gorgt^ 
through which the mighty stream now 
boils and hurries, winding and writhing, 
till at length you become so utterly be¬ 
wildered, that nothing*bat a compass 
can give you the sli^test idea of the 
direction of its course. The castle, 
which seems to guard tins extraordinary 
ass, formerly*belonged to the Ober- 
aimers, the lords of Falkenstein and 
Marsbach, who no doubt found it ad¬ 
mirably situated for the prosecution of 
that predatory warfare in which they 
' lived^, moved, and had their being.’ 
Falkenstein, with which this castle is 
c4>nfounded, ^ies above liana, and is not 
visible from the Danube, and the same 
vague tradition is attached to each ruin; 
namely, that it was originally built by 
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a knight of the thirteentli century, who, 
liaving slain his brother, passed the rest 
of his days with an only daughter in 
that castellated hermitage. For more 
than an hour we glided through scenes 
increasing in sublimity, anu calling 
forth exmamations of wodder and he- 
light, till my companion and I mutually 
confessed that we had exhausted our 
stock of epithets, and stood gazing in 
far more expressive silence on the stu¬ 
pendous precipices which towered 
above us, almost to the exclusion of 
daylight, and on the rapid stream that, 
like Milton’s fiend, 

‘Tbroufib the palpable obscure toil'd out 

His uncouth passage. 

.plunged in the womb 

Of nnuriginal nigbt and chaos wild.* 

The grandest views upon the Rhine 
sink into insignificance when compared 
with the magnificent pictures which’the 
Danube here presents us at efery turn. 
The two rivers would have admirably 
illustrated Burke’s Essay on the Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful. Nature has con¬ 
trasted them precisely according to the 
rules be has laid down.” 

The misfortunes of the fair Agnes of 
Augsburg are related with some marks 
of feeling .—** In a small chapel in the 
Alt-stadt, is a red marble tablet, on 
which reclines the effigy of a female 
surrounded by the following inscrip¬ 
tion;—‘ Anno Domini, mccccxxxti, xii 
die Octobris, obiit Agnes Bernauerin. 
Requiescat in pace.’—The fate of this 
unfortunate lady has furnished the sub¬ 
ject for a tragedy to the count of Tor- 
ring-Seefeld, and one more deeply affect¬ 
ing is scarcely to be found in the page 
of history. Albert, the only son of duke 
El'nest of Bavaria, was one of the most 
accomplished and valiant princes of the 
age he lived in. His father and family 
had selected for his bride the young 
countess Elizabeth of Wurtemberg.— 
The contract was signed; and the mar¬ 
riage on the point of taking place, when 
the lady suddenly eloped with a more 
favoured lover, John count of Werden- 
berg. The tidings were brought to 
Albert at Augsburg, where be was at¬ 
tending a grand tournament given in 
honour of the approaching nuptials; but 
they fell unheeded on his ear, as his 
heart, which had not been consulted in 
the choice of his bride, had just yielded 
itsell^* rescue or no rescue,’ to the bright 
eyes of a youjig maiden whom Uc fiad 


distinguished from the crowd of beauties 
that graced the lists. Virtuous as she 
was lovely, Agnes Bernauerin had ob¬ 
tained amongst the citizens of Augs¬ 
burg the appellation of ‘ the angelbut 
she was the daughter of a bather, an 
employment considered' at tlfot period, 
in Germany, as particularly dishonour¬ 
able. Regardless of consequences, how- 
evcti’, he .divulged his passion, and their 
marriage was shortly afterwards pri¬ 
vately celebrated iii Albert's castle at 
Voliberg. Their happiness was doomed 
to be of short duration. Duke Ernest 
discovered their secret, and the anger of 
the whole house of Munich burst upon 
the heads of the devoted couple. Al¬ 
bert was commanded to sign a divorce 
from Agnes, and prepare immediately 
to marry Anna, daughter of duke Eric 
of Brunswick. The indignant prince 
refused to obey; and being afterwards 
denied admission to a tournament at 
Regensburg, on the plea of his having 
contracted a dishonorable alliance, he 
rode boldly into the lists upon the Heidc 
Platz, before the whole company de¬ 
clared Agnes his lawful wife and duch¬ 
ess, and conducted her to his palace at 
Straubing, attended as became her rank. 
Every species of malice and of misrepre¬ 
sentation was now set at work to ruin 
the unfortunate Agnes. Albert’s uncle, 
duke Wilhelm, who was the only one of 
the family inclined to protect her, had a 
sickly cKild, and she was accused of 
having administered poi.son to it. But 
the duke detected the falsehood, and 
became more firmly her friend. Death 
too soon deprived her of this noble 
protector, and the fate of the poor 
duchess was immediately sealed. 'I'ak- 
ing advantage of Albert’s absence 
from Stcaubing, tlte authorities of the 
place arrested her on some frivolous 
pretext; and the honest indignation 
with which she asserted her innocence 
was tortured into treason by her malig¬ 
nant judges. She was condemned to 
^ie, and was thrown over the bridge 
into the Danube, amidst the lamenta¬ 
tions of the populace. Having succeed¬ 
ed in freeing one foot from the hond.s 
which surrounded her, the poor victim, 
shrieking for help and mercy, endea¬ 
voured to reach the bank by swimiiiiiig, 
and had nearly effected a landing, when 
a barbarian in office, with a hooked 
pole, caught lier by her long fair hair, 
and, dragging her back into the stieam, 
kept her under water until the cruel 
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traj^fedy was completed. The fury and 
despair of Albert, on receiving these 
horrid tidings, were boundless. He 
flew_ to his father’s bitterest enemy, 
Louis the Bearded, at Ingolstadt, and 
returned at the head of an army to his 
native land, breathing vengeance against 
the murdciers of his'bcloved wife. The 
old duke, sorely pressed by the arms of 


his injured son, and tormented by the 
stings of conscience, implored the me¬ 
diation of the emperor Slgismund, who 
succeeded after some time in pacifying 
Albert and reconciling him to his fa¬ 
thead who, as a proof of his repentance, 
instituted a perpetual mass for the soul 
of the martyred Agifes.*’ 


THE cock’s SIIRILI. CLARION, 
teii/i a Moral. 

“ Why screams so shrill the restless hii-d of morn. 
Breaking my sleep ere half iny night be spent?” 
lie counts each fleeting hour from early dawn. 

Blame not his zeal, though rude, yet kindly meant. 

Shake oflT thy sleep of soul; rise; sluggard, rise! 

.So the wise Sadi pours bis moral strain^i 
An hour of life is past! he warning cries; 

Let not a bird auiiiohish men in vain. 

Life was not given that man should waste away 
His hours in sleep, or ease, or idle joy; 

Life is the twilight of a brigliter day; 

.Siibllmer labors should a soul employ. 

A Sadi’s lessons rouse an Asian’s mind; 

By us unheeded oft the poet sings; 

The Persian wakes to walk the patn assign'd; 

Yet here the cock a double lesson brings. , 

• 

To ns, as then), this herald'of the sun. 

Rousing with cheerful crow to duty’s call, 
Proclaims the course that ail were form’d to run; 
Warns, too, of dangers that beset ns all. 

He bids of childish contidence beware. 

Which triumphs ere the middle of the race; 

From Peter learn, he cries, through fervent prayer. 
To arm your feeble strength with heavenly grace, 

• 


THE ANCIENT SPINSTER BEAUTTYi 

Mrs. G, Richardson. 

When I was young and passing fair. 

The men in crowds came flocking round me 
Kach with polite, discerning air. 

Some patent grace or uiiprit found me. 

My mother bade me not be vain, • 

Said beauty was a fleeting treasure. 

And sense and goodness were tlie twain 
In which alone the wise took pleasure! 



The Ancient Spineter Beauty. 

Bat old, and yoHog, and wUe, alike 
Seem’d witli my slender stock contented; 

Hotr could such saws conviction strike, 

To which no mortal act assented ? 

1 saw poor homely Merit grope 
Her way to coach or chair unaided, 

And prosy Prudence lonely mope. 

Where Beauty with'hcr trmn paraded. 

I heard papas their daughters chide 
For vanity, and dress, and flirting. 

Who quite good-humour’d by my side 
Thought all 1 did and said diverting. 

1 found that rosy Nonsense charm’d. 

Where wrinkled Wisdom oft was slighted} 

Sage critics by a smile disarm'd. 

Divines with sparkling eyes delighted. 

Whene’er the merits were review’d 
Of nymph qew-launch’d in town or city, 

The question was not. Is she good ? 

But, Tell me, tell me, is she pretty ? 

Mamas who, met in social chat. 

Would sometimes tire, discussing duty, 

Decorum, virtue, and all that, 

Had still a friendly word for beauty. 

What noses, lips, and dieeks, and eyes. 

And form, and grace! 1 oft heard ponder’d; 

And then—for graver thoughts wonld rise— 

At folly and Conceit they wonder’d 1 

• 

1 wonder’d too; for, preach who may, ^ 

Youth reasons from effects, not causes; 

1 pleased, was always right; then say, 

Could I distrust the world’s applauses ? 

Girls without charms, who strove to please,<— 
Who wore the fashions Beauty sported. 

Those were the vain, the foolish these, 

And 1, the wise—for I was courted!, 

And ’twas no vanity to lend 
A meek assent when others praised me; 

’T had been presumption to contend, 

And pride to spurn the Ihrone they raised me. 

But Ob! when fifteen years were down, 

I found my empire had departed; 

For wrinkles came, and youth was gone. 

And lieges, courtiers, all deserted! 

Well! let them go, who beauty prize, 

A ^udy flower, not worth preserving! 

1 stilfmay charm the good and wise. 

And be of lasting tame deserving. 
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Stansas sent with a Wreath of Violets. 

1 trimm'd the lamp, I tam’d the page, 

1 woo’d each Moae of hill or grotto; 

Track'd science through each modish stage,— 

For hope to please was still my motto. 

And when the wretched son^Vt my door, 

(For charity n'as now in ^shion). 

With chemistry 1 drtgg’d the poor. 

And patronised the nymph Compassion. 

Schools I endow’d, cot-gardens plann’d, 

To make contentment more contented; 

Shook knowlege o’er the clod-pole land. 

And pauper luxaries invented. 

I loved the poor in days of yore. 

And some loved m«s and praised my beauty; 

But now I must bring something more 
Than smiles or alms to wiii their duty. 

And was this all—^was love of fame 
The only motive that could move cne ? 

Papas, mamas, share yc the blame; 

Nor, beauty-worshipers, reprove me. 

The visions of my infant head. 

Like daisies in the son delighting. 

Look’d all to heaven from their green bed, 

Ere yet disclosed to fiatt’ry’s blighting. 

1 had no doubt, I had no thought. 

But Goodness was life’s only pleasure; 

Kind deeds the daily work she wrought. 

And piety her hoarded treasure. 

• 

Why fled those dreams of happier hour? 

Why was the work 1 loved oeserted 7 

A root was wanting—>and the flower 
Sufficed to please Uie hollow-hearted. 


STANZ.A.S SENT WITH A WREATH OF VIOLETS, 

by Miss Eliza Rennie, 

The rose in its flush of crimson pride. 

For the lovely and gay, • 

And the lily white let the youthful bride 
On her brow display; 

A myrtle sprig, for the tned and the true. 

Is oflferingmeet; 

And freshest, greenest laurels stt*ew 
At the conqueror’* feet. 

But oh! for the heart that is breaking fast. 

With its visions of blisi for ever past, * 

Bring, ere life’s sun is in darkness set. 

The crush’d and the wither’d violet! 

3 Q 
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J'liey liiive brought me pale flowers, whose purple light 
is faded and gone! 

Oh! tlicy look like the records of days tliat were bright. 

Now shadow’d and flown! 

Yet fragrance still haunts and liullows the leaves, 

. Like the odorous *«pell 

Of mystic enchantment kind Memory weaves. 

From joys we lov’d well! t 

The essence they caught from spring’s early breath. 

Like love that is constant, tliey yield hut in death; 

Oh ! then, ere life’s sun is in darkness set. 

Bring, bring me the sweet faithful violet I 

1 would not a glittering jewel should be 
’I'he gift which last, 

From the hand and the heart of the loving, to thee 
The lov’d one pass’d ! 

No—India’s rich gems are a pompous dower. 

And to pride belong; 

Love breathes remembrance in lowly flower. 

Or plaintive song ; 

Take thou, then, my gift,'and, whenever thine eye 

Meets the violet’s, bestow on my fund girl a sigh. 

Oh! then, though life’s sun he in darkness set, 

I shall still live to thee in the violet! 


THE MISERIES OF A STUDENT.^ 

Him Oxford sent, a scholar deeply read. 

With all her classic honors on Ins head, 

(Of the year’s galaxy her brightest star,} 

To grope through terms and dinners to the bar: 
That Jottery of fame and fortune—where, 

To one wlyi gains, a tltuusand in despair 
Have turn’d their backs upon the taruy prize, 

And sought a humbler fate and brighter skies. 

Law, and the studies of the law, his mind 
Too soon adopted, and too soon resign’d ; 

Careless of health, and prodigal of time. 

He sought the regions sterile but sublime. 

With veiit’rous aim and wing of fire to soar. 

Where the immortal Milton Ted before; 

To find, like Milton, * no fit audience,’ bent 
On his high theme and solemn argument. 

Still as the tempter beckon’d he obey’d. 

And, with a spirit unsubdued, he stray’d 
Into those paths which Newton trod, to find 
How wfak the highest eflbrts of the mind 
To fix attention in a trifling age; 

And science proved a barren heritage. 

What he became, as hia small means grew less. 

He blush’d to think—a hireling of the press! 

To squeeze the grape, while others quan’d the wine, 
And write that others upon plate might dine; 


* This picture is too highly colored; but wc introduce it os a specimen of Mr. 
Jos^h Snow’s poetical talent. 
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A Bird Story. 

To see with scorn, or with contempt more calm, 
Trinmpliant dullness bear away the palm; 

To feel that bitterness of heart which flows 
From conscious powers in indolent reposr; 

To find, in every channel he could seek. 

The race was to the slow, the battle to the weak. 
With am’rons songs he could not youth entice, 
Nor pamper passion with poetic spice; 

He could not rave in misanthropic lays^ 

Nor for a dinner barter venal praise^ 

A tale with feeble elegance to pen. 

Required of books less knowlcge than of men: 
His classic temper he could not dilute : 

No annual trifle his high thoughts would suit; 
He was above the spirit of tlie time, 

And he is dying .now in manhood’s prime. 

Much from the toil of study, but much more 
Prom the deep wrongs his wounded spirit bore; 
Like learning’s highest votaries, he has found 
The laurel poisons whom it should hare crown’d. 


A BIRD STORY, 

//•ool the American Whim-JVhams. 

Mu. Ahasueiuis Bird 
Was a young man of fashion ; 

A peacock in exterior, 

'Mongst ladies quite the passion. 

He lived at Paris, where men have 
No scruples ’bout religion. 

And but few quirks of conscience when 
They find a fleshy pigeon. ^ 

Bird soar’d amid the highest flocks, , 
And scouted quite the nether: 

He ruflied, bullied, drank, and ne'er 
Exhibited white feather. 

One night—a fatal night to him— 

For Bird, in sooth, was raw. 

He was, by friends, seduc’d to take 
A game of rouge ct noir. 

• 

He dash’d, and boldly play'd, resolv'd 
No man should call him tamp: 

The sharpers round* about cried out, , 
Indeed, this bird is game." 

Luck was, comparatively, good; 

He thought of better, best, 

Detcrniin'o, ere the morning broke, 

To feather well Iris neet. 

But, oh! a tyro’s oft deceiv’d, * 

I n games and faces new; 

And of surrounding things poor Biid 
Took hut a l-ird's-rije view, 
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Luck turn’d, and his loose cash was gone; 

But he a draught had still— 

His last resource} said be—“ I’m siitgV, 

But 1 can change my bill. 

One friend*remonsl;rated in vain— 

“ Bird, you’ll be wing'd to-night; 

And when your cash is gone, what then P”* 

Said Bird—« I’ll take to flight." 

His lastNapoleon went down; 

It had a nimble run; 

The prey was claw'd, but not by Bird : 

Said he, I’m pluck'd and done. 

** My purse is quite clean’d put, my cash 
Exhausted to the dregs; 

My death a legacy I’ll leave. 

To haunt these vile blacklegs.” 

He stagger’d home, a frantic man. 

In one unlucky night. 

Quick clapp’d a pistol to his head; 

His soul then took its flight. 

A gentleman in the same room 
The detonation heard; 

He rais’d his pillow’d head, and cried, 

** Some one has shot a Biro!” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INEQUAEITT 
OF MANRINB. 

' f 

Nature seems to have intended that 
all persons should be equal in point of 
ranK or condition ; but, in the progress 
of society, various circumstances arise, 
which modify that apparent object, and 
produce a great and striking inequality. 
Nature, while she wishes that all her 
children should live, leaves the parti¬ 
cular mode of supporting life to the 
exercise of activity and talent. The 
strong gain more than the weak, and, 
except where wealth has been already 
acquired, the industrious obtain more 
than the id^e. Thus some introduce 
themselves to a greater share of the ex¬ 
terior advantages and enjoyments of 
life than others 6nd the means- of ac¬ 
quiring : and this share generates what 
we call power. The individuals who 
thus push themselves forward, quickly 
attract that notice w'hicdi leads to influ¬ 
ence, and to an increased ability of act¬ 
ing witli effect. This state of affairs 
must have preceded the regular forma¬ 
tion of political sorieties; and the ques¬ 


tion then is, whether the former inequa¬ 
lity is augmented or diminished by such 
institutions. When laws are enacted, 
their framers profess that they are 
founded on a spirit of equality; but, 
whatever the ostensible declaratinn or 
hbject may have been, this, we believe, 
never was the case in practice, from the 
foundation of the earliest monarchy to 
the present period. Even in the most 
popular governments, there are many 
privileged persons who escape the rigors 
of law, and are suffered to avoid those 
restrictions and oppressions which too 
frequently iiarass the mass of the com¬ 
munity. There is perhaps no country 
^ which the laws are equal to all, or 
are administered with a due regard to 
the natural equality of mankind ; and, 
even if they were, people would not be 
equal in their state or condition. The 
inequality wliich arose before the insti¬ 
tution of governments, must, we pre¬ 
sume, have been increased by their csta- 
hiishincnt, because a greater scope is 
thus afforded, not only for the exercise 
of that talent and industry whieh tend 
♦ft elevate one man ahoie another, but 
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also for prodigal habits and vicious 
irregularities. Under such circuin* 
stances, property cannot long remain 
to the same amount in the same hands, 
and the comforts of life cannot be nnU 
formly enjoyed. One becomes poorer, 
anotlier richer. The acquisition of pro¬ 
perty, indeed, first led to inequality ; 
and, when that property was secured by 
l:i\r from predatory violence, it was still 
liable to" fluctuation and change from a 
diflerence of disposition in its owners, 
from varieties of use and management, 
and from accidental contingencies and 
circumstances. It could not long re¬ 
main stationary, and the inequality 
which it first produced ivas nut merely 
continued, but widely propagated., A 
fondness for power, and a desire of lux¬ 
ury, tend to perpetuate that striking 
difference which prevailed even in early 
times; and, in the majority of states, 
the members of the aristocratic class 
continue to exact the services, limit the 
profits, and abridge the comforts, of the 
rest of the community. 

It might be supposed that the rapa¬ 
cious and grasping spirit of those who 
have thus soared above their fellow- 
creatures, would long ago have had the 
effect of concentrating in a few hands all 
that is valuable in life. Hut we must 
recollect that, as in the material, so in 
the moral world, there are opposite laws 
and tendencies which counteract each 
other, so that the weaker portion, though 
it never can subdue the stronger, may 
he enabled in some degree to check the 
progress of the opulent and superior 
class, and prevent it from pushing its 
advantages to dangerous extremities. 
—Leveling principles are constantly at 
ivork, which obstruct the otherwise 
alarming career of the domineering party, 
ami secure the balance of society from 
total subversion. 

One of these counteractive principles 
may be said to arise from the number of 
adventitious wants which ^ake the rich 
dependent on the lower classes. If the* 
ricli had no fantastic wants or desires, 
no more poor, perhaps, would be suffered 
to subsist in a country than would suffice 
to procure abundant sustenance for the 
lordly proprietors of the soil: but, 
where taste and fashion bear sway, their/ 
various demands draw off, by a inulti- 
plicify of channels, a great part of that 
wealth which its possessors would othec- 
wise be disposed to retain in their strong 
grasp. Not only the mechanic arts are 


thus encouraged, but those which mi¬ 
nister to fancy and refinement are also 
promoted and kept in operation. 

That personal consequence which is 
the result of capacity and experience is 
obviously connected with the same prin- 
ci^e; and it may be affirmed that no 
artificial state of society, and not even 
the most servile station, can entirely 
divest an individual of the due weight 
of these attainments. Skill is power. 
The servaqfs and dependents of a rich 
man, and the workmen whom he employs, 
by possessing various portions of skill 
and talent, exercise over him that influ¬ 
ence which all his authority cannot effec¬ 
tually control. His actual superiority, 
however apparent in his style of living, 
is thus renoered less powerful, less arro¬ 
gant and oppressive, and the sense of 
inequality is less keenly felt by his in¬ 
feriors. 

The sqprct combination of the poor 
against the rich has also the effect of a 
leveling principle. There is in man an 
obscure sense of natural equality, which, 
without the formality of reasoning, im¬ 
presses on the oiind a tacit conviction, 
that those who have too much ouglit to 
spare a great deal for such us have too 
little. Upon this principle, they are not 
conscious of acting dishonestly, when 
they le.ssen the stores of the opulent by 
overcharges, extravagant bills, and a 
variety of impositions. “ It is not suffi¬ 
cient,^’ say ^mc fif these artisans or 
tradesmen, ** that the rich should live 
for themselves; they must also live for 
others.” This advantage is so eageily 
seised by the inferior classes, that a rich 
or a titled man generally pays much 
more than another for whatever he pur¬ 
chases or orders. Even juries sanction 
this encroachment on well-filled purses; 
for, when some gentlemen have refused 
to pay the demands of their tailors or 
other artists^ enormous sums have been 
allowed upon a trial to these members 
of the secret combination. 

Whatever may be the effect of these 
counteractive endeavours, there is still 
too great an inequality in all civilised 
communities; but, although this state 
of affairs ma}^ not satisfy or please the 
lower-classes, let us be content with 
that which no laws can prevent. The 
dream of universal equality cannot be 
realised. An«ttempt has been made by 
Mr. Owen, a well-meaning North-Bri- 
ton, to level ail distinctions, and intro- 
duc.€* tliat paHtisocrant of which the 
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reat poet-laureate once fondly dreamed: 
ut the scheme proved abortive, on the 
partial scale by which it was tried, and 
would, without doubt, be equally inef¬ 
fective on a larpfer scale. By banishing 
the vivifying principle of hope, it led^in 
a great measure, to a stagnation of ideas 
and of intellect, and a cloud of dullness 
and discontent overspread the 
Harmony of the pretended sage. The 
dread of absolute indigence, which 
makes many persons unhappy, was cer¬ 
tainly excluded from the settlement, as 
it is from a poor-house; but cheerful¬ 
ness did not enliven the countenances of 
the inmates. 

The doctrine of equality, -it may be 
remembered, %as a part of the quackery 
of the French revolutionary leaders, who 
hoped to seduce the rabble into their 
views by that idle pretence. They de¬ 
clared, in one of their codes, that all 
men were equal, but did noF seriously 
endeavour to carry their own maxim 
into effect. They reduced, indeed, many 
of the noble and the rich to a state of 
poverty, and made the people of ail 
ranks equally slaves, except the national 
representatives. This seems to have been 
the only equality at which thp dema¬ 
gogues aimed. 

Equality^ indeed, in the social state 
of mankind, is more than can be ex¬ 
pected from human nature, it is pre¬ 
cluded by the unavpidablc varieties of 
character and disposition,'of mind and 
of talent. But those who wish for such 
a state may derive some consolation from 
reflecting that a ruinous excess of ine~ 
quality may be, and is daily, prevented 
by various' circumstances,'particularly 
by that philanthropy, or that spirit of 
concession, uhicli tends to bring the 
poor into frequent contact with the rich. 

THE disguise; 

(continued from Page 431.^ 

When the party reached the Vine, 
Mrs. Layton again exposed her ridicu¬ 
lous affectation; and, after some frivo¬ 
lous remarks, she proceeded to inform 
her visitors what improvements she had 
made in her grounds, and how much 
her exquisite taste had astonished every 
one. “Indeed,” she adtled, “I may 
say the Vine will shortly far surpass 
any scat in England.’’— Mr. Blaquiciv, 
disgusted at this and other strange 


speeches, began to make fidgety move¬ 
ments ; and Eleanor, fearing some ebul¬ 
lition of his caustic though naturally 

g ood temper, seised the first pause in 
le lady’s enlogluin on herself to pro¬ 
pose returning home.—“ I would cross 
the lawn with you,” said Mrs. Layton; 
“ but the fatigue would confine me to 
my sofa for the rest of the day.”—Mr. 
Blaquicre, who was retiring,, paused, 
looked at her steadily for some nio- 
ttients, and then, ejaculating, “poor 
woman!” walked sturdily out of the 
house. 

The returning party found Mrs. Ca¬ 
tharine with Mrs. Trevannion.—“I am 
glad you did nbt pay that conceited 
woman the compliment of a second 
visit,” exclaimed Mr. Blaquicre; “she 
is even worse than 1 expected.” lie 
then related iicr conversation, mimick¬ 
ing her manner exactly. “You are too 
sei'ere, Mr, Blaquiere,” observed Mr. 
Mortimer; “Mrs. Lavton looks ex¬ 
tremely delicate, and Iier taste is di-s- 
playccf in the ari angemciit of her plants, 
and the beautiful vases and statues 
placed among tlie shrubs.”—“For the 
choice of these she must be indebted to 
some other jiorson; for so ill-bred a 
woman can never posM-ss good taste."— 
“ Her well-chosen dress declares to the 
contrary,” said Mr. Mortimer.—“In¬ 
deed, Sir, I do not think so,” cried Isa¬ 
bella; “it was, 1 allow, very becom¬ 
ing ; but 1 am sure she was more in¬ 
debted to the Ustc of her milliner than 
to her own.”—After some farther eoii- 
rersatiun, in wliicli Mr. Mortimer 
warmly defended Mrs. Layton against 
all attacks cither on her taste or her 

I ierson, Eleanor prudently sent off Jsa- 
lella into the garden, on proteiiee of 
looking after her plants, and good-hu¬ 
mor was restored. 

The progress of acquaintance did not 
raise Mrs. Layton in the esteem of any 
person except Mr. Mortimer, whose ad¬ 
miration was, ytrongly expressed, and 
"wliose attentions were received with 
evident satisfaction. To otliers she con¬ 
tinued cold and supercilious, particu¬ 
larly to Mrs. Catharine, Eleanor, and 
Arthur.' The patience of Mr. Blaquicre 
was severely tried l>y her affectation.— 
One morning, after sitting an hour witli 
Mrs. Catharine, and her nephew in an 
unusual mood of tacituniily, lie sud¬ 
denly invited Artiiiir to walk with him 
He entered the garden, and took two or 
thice tuins in sileme; at length, turning 
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ubraptly to the youth, he said, “ 1 hare 
bad news for you, iny dear boy! very 
bad! your uncle will be drawn in to 
iiiiirry that conceited little minx.”—“ I 
can scarcely think so,” replied Arthur; 

“ My uncle certainly is struck with Mrs. , 
Ijayton’s beauty; but can he ever re* 
lintjuish the society of my aunt for the 
insipid trilling of a woman who has not 
two ideas, and wdiosc scihshness equals 
her folly ?”—“ It will be, boy, it will 
be; .she is laying' every possib'le snare. 
Your uncle is at the Vine every <lay, and 
] saw him there as 1 passed that way 
this morning; I foresee misery from the 
connexion. Mrs. Layton already hates 
Eleanor for her beauty, and will then 
doubly dislike one whom she has in¬ 
jured.” 

Mr. Blaquiere and Arthur had pausi'd 
during their conversation. Eleanor’s 
favorite spaniel had followed the youth 
from Silverbouriic, and was lying at his 
feet; but, suddenly starting op, he 
Tushed, barking violently, into a shrub¬ 
bery, dashing the boughs aside as he 
went. The two friends turned to see 
■what liad roused the dog, when they 
heard a faint scream, and distinguished 
two persons gliding swiftly through the 
shrubs. “ I'hat pelisse belongs to Mrs. 
Layton,” whispered Mr. Blaquiere; 
‘‘and there is little doubt as to her eom- 

f ianion. Your uncle alone can induce 
ler to walk, though I very much fear 
they hare been standing longer than I 
could desire.”—‘‘ I certainly did not 
wisli my uncle to know my opinion of 
one whom 1 n>ay be obliged to call 
aunt," replied Artliur; “but, if the opi¬ 
nion be thus obtained, he cannot blame 
me.”—“i\o,” said Mr. Blaquiere; “but 
]»eople often {muish where they cannot 


blame.” 

Tlie following weeh produced two 
events in the village of Eversfield. Mrs. 
Layton left the \”ine for Eastbourne, 
and, on the same day, Jane and Isabella 
Trevannion quitted Silvcrbourne for 
I’orquay on a visit to a titled friend of, 
tlieir mother. A fortnight passed, hap¬ 
pily for Eleanor and Arthur, while Mrs. 
'J’revaiinion was busily employed in 
giving directions for the wedding dresses. 
Sir. ftlortirner did not express any regret 
at the absence of RIrs. Layton, while 
Mr. Blaquiere openly declared bis joy. 
Mr. Mortimer then announced his inten¬ 
tion of going to liOndon for a fe»v days: 
—“ At this season of the year!” en¬ 
quired Mrs, Catharine with surprise,— 


“ 1 have business,” he said, “ and my 
stay will be very short.” His sternness 
of manner precluded farther inquiry.— 
Four days elapsed without any intelli¬ 
gence from him .—on the fifth, Arthur 
was much alarmed, on his return from 
>Silf erbourne,by finditighis aunt in tears. 
In answer to his eager inquiries, she put 
a letter iuto his hand. He read as fol¬ 
lows. 

“ My deal- Sister,—I intend being 
soon at home, and you will probably be 
a little astonished at learning that 1 shall 
not return alone. 1 flatter myself you 
will be pleased ter hear thatMrft Layton 
has bestowed her band on rne this morn¬ 
ing. My relations and true friends, I 
am certain,must congratulate me on ob¬ 
taining not only so liandsoine but so ami¬ 
able a wife, bly Caroline desires me to 
say every thing that is kind to her new 
relations, whose congratulations wc arc 
eager to receive.—I remain your affec¬ 
tionate brother, 

Philip Mortimer.” 

After pacing the room in violent agi¬ 
tation for some time, Arthur exclaimed, 
“ Thanks to our friend Mr. Blaquiere, 
this event has not taken me entirely by 
surprise, though t})is clandestine method 
I never expected.”—“ A little notice 
would have been kinder,” said Mrs. 
Catharine, “ particularly to yon, whom 
he fre(|uently declared the future heir of 
Eversheld.”—“ I sincerely lament,” re¬ 
plied Arthur with a bitter smile, “ that 
1 am now fii?ft-and-tweiity, without hav¬ 
ing ,applied to any profession. I was 
tlianktul to Eleanor Trevannion for ar- 
cepting tlie hand of the presumptive heir 
of Eversfield ; but, alas! she is not cn- 

f aged to the pennylcss son of a younger 
rother.” 

Mrs. Catharine assured Arthur of her 
trust in Eleanor’s constancy ; but, when 
he admitted his firm reliance on her, ye't 
urged his fears of a change in her step¬ 
mother’s sentiments, she was too con¬ 
scious of Mrs. Trcvaniiion’s chief failing 
to afford him any consolation.—“ My 
own troubles have made nic selfish, my 
dct'ir aunt,” said Arthur after a pause , 
“ yet believe me, miserable as I am from 
the fear of losing Eleanor, I feel addi¬ 
tional grief from my inability to offer 
you a home; for I am convinced you 
can never reside with Mrs. Layton."— 
“ I do not intend to try,” replied Mrs. 
Catharine ; “it will be better to c^nit the 
ball immediately. I have a sufiicicncy 
for my comfortable subsistence; and, if 
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1 wish for a larger income, tt ia more 
on your account than my own. To 
quit Philip will indeed cost me a severe 
pang.” The lady was here interrupted 
by the abrupt entrance of Mr. Bla* 
quiere.—“You need not tell nie,’’„he 
exclaimed: “1 know it all.”—“Know 
what. Sir ?” enquired Arthur.—“ Why, 
that your uncle has made a confounded 
fool of iiimself.”—“How did you hear 
of this affair. Sir?” said Arthur.— 
“From my man, who met Mrs. Lay¬ 
ton’s housekeeper: she had just re¬ 
ceived ^ letter from Miss Brook, in¬ 
forming her that the Vine was adver¬ 
tised for sale: every thing must have 
been arranged before this precious jour¬ 
ney ; but 1 have no right to be in a pas¬ 
sion about it. I went to Silverbournc 
first, that my rage might be exhausted 
before I arrived ; but 1 have enough to 
make me bilious for a year. I shall be 
obliged to go to Cheltenham tn recover.” 
—“Have you related the unpleasant 
news?” said Arthur.—“I thought I 
should tell the story best—you are anx¬ 
ious, 1 dare say, to see Eleanor after this 
disappointment; so do you gooff, and 1 
will remain with Mrs. tfatharine.” 

Arthur was indeed anxious to meet 
Eleanor, and y^t more eager to learn the 
state of Mrs. Trevannion’s feelings. He 
crossed the park to Silverbourne, and, 
on entering the shrubbery, was delighted 
to find his sivceiheart walking alone.— 
On the seeming ruin of his own pro¬ 
spects he dwelt lung ana mournfully; 
yet, if the constancy of,Eleanor could 
iiave recalled his visions of |oy, his hap¬ 
piness would have been immediately 
restored. He resolved to seek Mrs. 
Trevannion; and, as if in mockery of 
the present state of the two lovers, she 
ivas surrounded with gauzes and satins 
just arrived for the bridal attire. After 
songte expressions of regret she said, 
“ ^ese purchases may as well be laid 
by for the present, as of coarse prudence 
will recommend delay till Mr. Morti¬ 
mer’s future plans are known.”—^Ele¬ 
anor rose hastily, and quitted the room. 
—“ You must acknowlegc the propriety 
of waiting till your prospects are more 
decided,” resumed Mrs. Trevannion.— 
“When I requested (swd Arthur) your 
-consent to my union with Eleanor, by 
the desire of my uncle, I mentioned my 
future expectations from him; but these 
brilliant prospects have faded: yet, 
trusting to my diligent exertions, I 
cherish the hope of calling Eleanor my 


own at some future period.”—“ We 
will hear your uncle's opinion,” said 
Mrs. Trevanniop ; “ I wish that Elea¬ 
nor and you would consider yourselves 
free for the present, andl think a tem- 
■porary separation most desirable,” 

The cold unmoved manner of the 
widow pierced Arthur to the heart. 
She seemed anxious to finish the con¬ 
ference, and, saying she was going to 
take a drive, gave a hint that his de¬ 
parture would please her. He rose, 
and quitted Silverbourne in search of 
Mr. Blaquiere, whom he wished to con¬ 
sult as to bis future arrangements. He 
found his friend at the hull; and, after 
some deliberation, the study of the law 
was decided on.—“ I wish t could help 
you,” said Mr. Blaquiere; but the 
manner uf living in India transfurins so 
many luxuries into absolute necessaries, 
that I am far from being a rich man.” 
—Arthur immediately disclaimed all 
idea of looking to him for any thing 
beyond advice.—“ Now pray don’t be 
so very warm; I know you did not 
expect any thing; indeed, t should 
have been afraid to offer, lest you should 
throw the “dirty lucre” in my face; 

but the time may come when- 

l)(;ar me! What a foulisli old man I 
am ! 1 wish I might tell you to hope ; 

but 1 don’t know wliethcr 1 ought nut 
to despair myself—Pish! it is very 
provoking—1 can't speak out—and 
very silly—I can’t hold my tongue. 
Lome now, tve have settled all that can 
be done at present.” 

Arthur visited Eleanor the next 
morning, and again found her alone itt 
the shrubbery. He informed her uf his 
plans, which site approved; but the only 
comfort he received tvas from her as¬ 
surances of unalterable attachment, as 
Mrs. Trevannion strongly oijected to 
any engagement, unless Mr. Mortimer 
would settle one of his estates un Ar¬ 
thur. Permission to see Eleanor in her 
step-mother’s presence was the only in¬ 
dulgence he could obtain till the return 
of his uncle. He then resolved to enter 
himself at the Temple, and Mrs. Catha¬ 
rine determined on taking a furnished 
house in London to afford him the com¬ 
fort of a home. Mr. Mortimer and his 
bride soon returned, and Mrs. Catha¬ 
rine and her nephew left the hall. Ar¬ 
thur informed nis uncle of his future 
plans, not even roentiouiug Eleanor’s 
name. Mr. Mortimer appeared con¬ 
fused; bat| quickly recovering his com- 
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posure, suid, “ It will be best for you to 
enter on some profession immediately; 
and Catharine said something about 

^ 10 town with you. She is silly, 
k, but 1 suppose shc^does not like 
giving up the beau of the table.”—“ My 
aunt,” replied Arthur with warmth', 
” is above all petty rivalsbip, and ber 
only motive in visiting London is, to 

f trevent my feeling the loneliness of 
i ving in chambers.”—“ Your marriage,” 
said Mr. Mortimer, interrupting him, 
” must be delayed: but at your age 
that is of no importance. My estates I 
have settled on my wife; but I shall 
leave you a handsome sum out of my 
personal property, and 1 do not doulit 
your making a rapid progress at the 
bar.” 

Disgusted at this cold heartless 
speech, and lamenting that the bland¬ 
ishments of a vain smfish woman had 
banished all former attachments from 
his uncle’s heart, Arthur again sought 
the temporary society of Eleanor.— 
*‘ This is almost our parting interview,” 
he said; “ iny hopes are wrecked; 1 must 
quit the home of nw childhood to strug¬ 
gle with many diincuUies; and, even if 
I should meet with success, I may find 
her fur whom I strive estranged, or even 
the wife of another. Mrs. Trevannion 
will exert her influence to induce you to 
forget a beggared lover; and can you, 
will you, Eleanor, resist ?"—Her as¬ 
surances of constancy were mingled with 
tears,when approaching footsteps warned 
him to depart. ” Farewell till to-mor¬ 
row, dearest Eleanor, and then farewell 
perhaps for ever!" He then rushed from 
the shrubbery, and wandered in the un¬ 
frequented paths of the park, feeling 
solitude to he his only friend. 

Every circumstance seemed to mili¬ 
tate against the hopes of Eleanor and 
Arthur. That day’s post brought to 
M rs. Trevannion the most pleasing in¬ 
telligence from Torquay. Sir Godfrey, 
lady Vivian’s only son, had been capti¬ 
vated by the beauty of Jane; and, hai^ 
ing obtained her consent, he wrote to 
solicit the sanction of her mother to tiieir 
immediate union,—a consent which was 
most joyfully granted. When a mar¬ 
riage with a riim baronet was so easily 

R rpcured, Arthur could only expect that 
Irs. Trevannion would oppose the rash 
engagement of Eleanor to a poor student 
of the law. 

The hour of separat,ion at length ar¬ 
rived. 'File lovers took a fond farewell 
TOL IX. 


of each other, and Arthur re-appeared 
at the hall with as much unconcern as 
he could assume, while Eleanor was 
indulged by her mother in retiring to 
her room for the remainder of the day. 
^e passed the evening with Mr. Bla- 
qiiiere, whom he found in a disordered 
state of mind.—“ I would not remain 
here," said that gentleman, ** were it 
not to look after Eleanor;—not that 1 
doubt her constancy, but I doubt whe¬ 
ther wc can even answer for ourselves.” 
A heavy sigh then escaped him, which 
he endeavoured to 'cungli away. 

The next morning Mrs. Catharine and 
Arthur left the park in a hired chaise 
for London. TW morning was fine, 
and warm for the season. " As Arthur 
contemplated a brilliant sun setting 
behind a Lcautiful groupe of trees, be 
sighed deeply from the reflectiun that it 
was Eleanor’s favorite hour. M rs. Catha¬ 
rine ecimed the sigh, as she said, Many 
days wUl probaTdy elapse before we 
sbajl again enjoy this glorious sight, 
uninterrupted by the smoke and din of 
London.’’ 

While Arthur was pursuing his studies 
in London, the time passed heavily with 
him, and it was not enlivened by fre¬ 
quent letters from Mr. Blaquiere, who 
bad promised to be a regular correspon¬ 
dent : but, after an interval of silence, 
bis friend mentioned the arrival of Mr. 
Layton (a cousin of Mrs. Mortimer), 
who was reporte<t to be immenselv rich. 
.Shortly afterwards Mrs. Catharine re¬ 
ceived an invitation from her sister-in- 
law to visit the halt before she and Mr. 
Mortimer left it for London. A true 
lady's postscript, intimating the real 
motive of her letter, hinted at an “ap¬ 
proaching marriage between a relation 
of hers, tlien a visitor at Eversfield, 
and a certain young lady.” Mrs. Ca- 
tliarine communicated the intelligence 
to Arthur, adding her doubts as to its 
truth; but his miiul, harassed and worn 
with intense study, yielded to every 
presage of evil, and he wrote to Mr. 
Blaquiere, end'eating an immediate re¬ 
ply; yet ten days passed without any 
answer. A letter then arrived, account¬ 
ing for his silence by his having been 
absent from Eversfield for three weeks ; 
all be knew was that Mr. Liiyton cer¬ 
tainly had offered his band to Eleanor, 
and that evgy endeavour was exerted 
by her step-mother and Mrs. Mortimer 
to prevail on her to accept it. Of Elea- 
noi'.s inclination he could give no in- 

.5 R 
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formation, as he was never allowed to 
see her except in Mrs. Trevannion’s 

{ >resence. Tne intimacy between that 
ady and Mrs. Mortimer had. increased 
wonderfully since the arrival of Mr. 
Layton. 

This letter added to the anxidi'y 
which Arthur already felt; and, unable 
to witness his increasing grief, Mrs. 
Catliarine conquered her disinclination 
to the idea of becoming Mrs. Mortimer’s 
guest, and accepted her invitation im> 
mediately. Most anxiously did Arthur 
count the honrs from the departure of 
his auut till the arrival of the postman 
with her promised letter. The well- 
known knock caused his heart to beat 
violently, and with an unsteady hand 
he broke the seal, and read as fol¬ 
lows : 

” My dear Arthur,—You will be sur¬ 
prised when I inform you that Eleanor 
IS engaged,—-not to Mr. Layton, whom, 
in defiance of the wishes of h^r mother 
and Mrs. Mortimer, she remained firm 
in rejecting; but you will be both hurt 
and astonished when I tell yon she has, 
with her own free will, accepted the 
offered hand of Mr. Blamiiere! His 
silence is now accounted for, and his 
absence has been occasioned by a journ¬ 
ey to London, relative to a large pro¬ 
perty of which he will shortly take pos¬ 
session. He has offered a splendid set¬ 
tlement, and, as Mr. Layton’s proposals 
were far inferior, Mrs. Trevannion has 
abandoned his interest, to the great in¬ 
dignation of Mrs. Mortimer, who, for¬ 
getting that Philip is twenty-four years 
older than herself, inveighs bitterly 
against marrying an old man for money, 
vwiile Mrs. Trevannion coolly replies, 
“ Every body has a peculiar taste, and, 
though Mr. Layton is younger, be is 
very plain.”—I’have not seen Mr. Bla- 
qniere since my arrival. Eleanor called 
upon me this morning,* and, though 
much thinner than when we left Evers- 
field, was in good spirits; the only cir¬ 
cumstance I can add in her favor is her 
agitation when addressing me.—To be 
thus deceived in two beings—one fond¬ 
ly loved, and tbe other highly esteemed 
—is sufficient to destroy all confidence 
in human nature; the aggravation of 
the blow, I hope, will bring its cure. 
At the expiration of a fortnight I intend 
returning, and trust 1 may find you 
have made some progress^in forgetting 
one sd faithless.” 

C^TUARiifB Mortimer. 


[September, 

We will not endeavour to paint the 
agony of Arthur on receiving this letter, 
or the misery which he endured during 
the next week, W'hen a second arrivea 
confirming his grief. Mrs. Catharine 
informed him, that Eleanor was uni¬ 
formly cheerful, and constantly accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Blaquiere. He was 
going to London in a few days, and on 
nil return every thing was to be ar¬ 
ranged fur the marriage. 

A^ll shadow of hope now vanished. 
Arthur wrote to his aunt, saying that 
he had succeeded in banishing Eleanor 
from bis mind, and he believed what 
his haggard countenance and feverish 
frame denied. In this state of mind he 
suddenly encountered Mr. Blaquiere in 
Hyde-Park. The latter hesitated, and 
at length said, '* I did not wish to meet 
yotf just now, Arthur.”—“That, Sir, I 
can easily believe; such dnpHcityJn a 
friend, and equal faithlessness in her 
whom I have loved too well for my 
own peace, cannot be immediately for¬ 
gotten, though the enormity of the de¬ 
ception will soon heal the wound.” 

Arthur endeavoured to pass Mr. Bla- 
quiere, who planted hin)St‘lf so com¬ 
pletely in his path, that, without ac¬ 
tually pushing him, he found it impos¬ 
sible to proceed.—“Now, angry as you 
look,” exclaimed Mr. Blacjuiere, “ I 
will wager half of my fortune on your 
willinglv paying me a visit at the .Moat 
before fileanor becomes a bride, and I 
hope that event will shortly take place.” 
—“ Do not add insult to artifice, Sir,” 
said Artiiur; ** vour years alone protect 
you."—“ What! tell an intended bride¬ 
groom that he is too old to fight! re¬ 
plied ftlr. Blaquiere, with a inost pro¬ 
voking smile.—“ No—I will not he in¬ 
debted to my age fur safety; and, if you 
siiould remain in the same mind, as soon 
as Eleanor is a wife, 1 will meet you at 
any, place you plea.se to appoint.”— 
" Sir,” said Arthur, “ tliis badinage is 
insufierable ; 1 must insist on your per¬ 
mitting me to pass.”—“ Well, as you 
will, young Hotspur, good bye—1 shall 
not call on you before I leave town.”— 
‘•If you do. Sir,” said Arthur, “ 1 shall 
be under the necessity of forbidding my 
servant to admit you.”—“ Very well,” 
replied Mr. Blaquiere with provoking 
coolness, “ 1 will not give you that 
trouble; yet I still tell yon, 1 hope and 
trust you will come to my wedding—aye 
—and kiss tbe bride too with liearty 
good-will—good bye.” 


The DisguUe. 
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When Arthur was exp^inr the arrival 
of Mrs, Catharine, an* wishing, yet 
dreading, to hear intelligence of Eleanor, 
the sound of the postman’s knock roused 
him from a reverie, in which he was re¬ 
calling the happy days passed at Evers- 
field a few short months before. The 
servant brought him a letter: a moment 
burst the seal, and gave the following 
lines to his view. 

" My dear Arthur,—I fully intended 
returning to you to-morrow; but a must 
unexpected event has occurred, deeply 
alfecting my brother, which induces him 
to request your immediate presence. 1 
will reserve all explanations till yoiir ar¬ 
rival, which I hope will be as soon as 
possible.” 

Catharine Mortimer. 

Arthur instantly commenced his jour¬ 
ney to Eversfield. The family had not 
risen when he reached the hall; but the 
servant told him that Mrs. Catharine had 
desired to be informed of his arrival.— 
As he threw himself on a sofa, waiting 
her appearance, his ryes mechanically 
turned toward Silverbourne. The morn¬ 
ing was clear and cold, and the first rays 
of the sun were darting on the upper 
windows of the house, rendered visible 
by the leafless trees. How many ago¬ 
nising thoughts were awakened by the 
sight: He closed his eyes; but memory, 

“ To formrr joys recurring ever. 

Anil turning all the past to pain," 

could not be easily banished, and even 
his anxiety to learn the cause of his being 
summoned was lost in the-variety of 
ainful recollections that crowded on his 
rain. 

He was roused hy the entrance ol Mrs. 
Catharine. “ My dear Arthur, said she, 
this is very kind; I thought you would 
banish all remembrance of Philip’s late 
conduct—his trouble, like your owm is 
occasioned by Mr. Blaquiere.”—“ Mr. 
Blaquicre!” exclaimed Arthur; “ how 
can he possess any influence over in^ 
uncle?”—“By his residence in India, 
where he became acquainted with Mr. 
HcnrySornerville.—(here something like 
a blush passed over Mrs. Catharine’s 
cheek as she continued)—You may re¬ 
member he was once on the point of 
being related to my brother.”—“ Yes,*’ 
said Artliur, “ had he not resembled his 
friend Mr. Blaquicre in a spirit ^ de¬ 
ception, and quitted you for anotHbit, he 
might now have been living and your 
husband.”—“Speak not thusliai•'lily of 


the dead, Arthur,” said Mrs. Catharine, 
while tears glistened in her eyes; “poor 
Henry was severely punished by his 
uncle, who was so displeased at his con¬ 
duct, that he cut off the entail, and left 
E^ersflcld to Philip. Henry Somer¬ 
ville’s prospects being thus blighted, and 
an eligible appointment in India offered 
to him, he with his wife left England 
and settled in Calcutta, where it appears 
he formed an intimacy with Mr. Bla¬ 
quiere, whose friendsliip for him must 
have been extreme, as it gave rise to so 
great an enmity to Philip, that, on his 
return to England, though Henry has 
left no heir to profit by the event, he has 
discovered'that the late Mr. Somerville, 
on hearing of his nephew’s death, not 
being aware of any male descendant 
tlien living, willed his estate to my 
brother wftliout cutting off the entail. 
He was mistaken; some male relations 
still exist in a distant part of England, 
whom, from a most extraordinary desire 
of revenging his friend’s injuries, Mr. 
Blaquiere has taken much trouble to 
discover, and the heir at law is every 
day expected at the Aloat to claim his 

S tussessions.”—“ And to such a man 
Eleanor will give her hand,” exclaimed 
Arthur!”—" Certainly, she will; her 
affection fur him appears to increase 
daily.”—“ Strange infatuationsaid 
Arthur. ** Does my uncle intend to re¬ 
sign the estate u;ithout a struggle ?”— 
“ LJnfortuniftely Mr. Blaquicre has ob¬ 
tained such undeniable proof that no 
hope remains. But here is poor Pliilij); 
he now feels the pain he so lately in¬ 
flicted on you.” 

The riieetiug between the uncle and 
the nephew was most unpleasant, and 
Mrs. Alortinier’s appearance at the break- 
fast-table did not rcndi r the scene less 
annoying. The day being Sunday, Mr. 
Mortimer asked ills wife if she intended 
going to church. “ Yes,” she replied 

f icevishly; “ for 1 suppose it will be the 
ast time 1 can sit in the pew belonging 
to this house; at is very provoking that 
eople will be so careless: / would 
ave enquired into the title-deeds before 
I announced myself as the owner of two 
estates.”—“ 1 did not announce myself 
to you as such, Caroline,” said Mr. Mor¬ 
timer sternly; “ but i believe you knew, 
before we ever met, that 1 supposed 
myself to pbssess two estates.” The 
lady darted an angry glance at her hus¬ 
band, which appearea likely to be fol¬ 
lowed by as angry a reply, when Mrs. 
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Catharine prevented her by asking 
Arthnr, whether he was going to chnrcC 
—“Not till the afternoon,” said he; “ I 
require sleep after my hasty journey.” 
He knew he must see Eleanor at the 
church, required time 

to sunnnon resolution as much as to take 
i-est. 'I'he tinkling of the bell for after* 
noon prayers sounded before he had 
acquired the degree of composure lie 
sought. “ This is folly," said he, men¬ 
tally, as he snatched up his hat, and ac¬ 
companied Mrs. Catharine to the church. 
He closed the crimson curtain carefully 
on entering the pew; but, when the ser¬ 
vice was ended, an insurmountable feel¬ 
ing urged him to withdraw ,the shade, 
and cast one look toward the Silver- 
bourne pew. Eleanor was there alone. 
Their eyes met; hers sank beneath his 
reproachful glance, while her cheeks 
were covered with blnshes. He waited 
not for a second look, but hu{^ried his 
aunt from the church, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes he closed the park-gate with a feel¬ 
ing of security. “ 1 cannot trust myself 
to see her again,” said he in a low voice, 
“ till she is the wife of Mr. Blaquiere; 
“ she ivill then have sealed her infide¬ 
lity, and it will he easy to forget licr.” 
Mrs. Catharine knew that all consolation 
would be vain, and walked on in silence. 

Some days afterwards the unusual 
mildness of the weather tempted Arthur 
to stroll in the park at an earlier hour 
than usual; and, trusting to Eleanor’s 
not walking so soon in tlie day, he 
ventured to take the path toward Silver- 
bourne. He had advanced in sight of 
the shrubbery, and stood gazing on 
each w'ell-known tree, when tier spaniel 
Bran (of whom he had taken charge 
when he parted from her), catching a 
glimpse of a figure, instantly sprang 
into Mrs. Trevaiinion’s grounds.— 
Scarcely had he whistled for the ani¬ 
mal’s return, when he heard a ivell- 
known voice say, “ Bran, poor faithful 
Bran, do you yet remember me ?” He 
advanced almost involuntuiDy, and, on 
reaching the gate, saw Eleanor caress¬ 
ing the dog, who was giving her <<vcry 
possible proof of his umliniinished at¬ 
tachment. She started on his approach, 
and, endeavouring to disengage herself 
from Bran, appeared anxious to retreat, 
—“Bran seems eager to return to his 
former home. Miss I’revapnion,” said 
Artlior, with as much coolness as he 
could assume; “probably you will 
grant the request which he is thus pow¬ 


erfully enforcing.”—“ Not unless you 
are tired of tMk charge,” replied Elea¬ 
nor, in a trembling voice.—“ I am not 
tired of Bran; indeed lie was for many 
months iny only solace; now, though 
he is but a memorial of past joys, joys 
that are turned to the keenest anguish, 
1 do not wish to part with him: the 
animal, I believe, lores me, and true 
love is so rare (he added, with a smile 
of bitter irony), that 1 would not part 
with even a dumb friend.”—“ Then go, 
good Bran,” s'4d Eleanor, patting his 
head, while the dog stood irresolute 
which to follow; but, on Arthur's re¬ 
peating his whistle, he leaped over the 
gate, and was in an instant by his side. 
—“ This is the last time we may ever 
meet,” said Arthur; “ in a few days 
most probably you will be a bride.”— 
Eleanor colored deeply, but remained 
silent. Arthur continued ; Mr. Bla¬ 
quiere has deceived me and my family 
most cruelly ; the regard I must ever 
feci for you induces me to hope you 
may not become a victim to similar du¬ 
plicity. I do not speak with any wish 
to change your firmly-fixed plans, but 
may not the false friend become a tyrant 
husband ?”—The confusion of Eleanor 
increased : at length interrupting him, 
she exclaimed, **Oh! do not judge him 
so severely; I admit that his conduct is 
not all I could wish; but wait till he is 
married.”—** Wait till he is married, 
Eleanor! before that time 1 trust we 
shall be far removed from Eversfield: 
surely you will have the delicacy to 
wait till my uncle quits the house he 
has so innocently usurped!—to wait (he 
added in a lower tone) till 1 am out of 
hearing of the wedding-bells!”—“Oh! 
Arthur,” cried Eleanor, *' you distract 
me; 1 am not mistress of my actions: 
if you knew the urgent and importunate 
entreaties of Mr;,. Trevaiiniofi, and in¬ 
deed the persecution which I endured 
from her, you would not blame me.”— 
*‘ 1 do not reproach you,” said Arthur, 
smiling with scorn; **it would be too 
mimh to hope that such a hrilliaut olTer 
should be refused fur a ruined first love; 
but hark! 1 hear Mr. Bluquicre’s voice; 
I cannot stay to wish him joy, though 
he has insulted me by inviting me to 
his wedding.—Adieu"! Eleanor; pain¬ 
ful as were my emotions at our last part¬ 
ing, they were bliss to what f feel now 
—Adinii!”—As he spoke he turned 
hastily toward the hall. Regardless of 
RIcanor’s exclaiimtiuii uliich he caught 
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M he retreated, “Stay, Arthur, stay, 
for one moment only!" be rushed into 
the most retired part of the wood. 

(To be coutinued.) 


« ONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 1823, 

We do not strongly recommend to 
ladies the study of geology, because we 
do nut think j.t ahsuTutcly necessary that 
they should endeavour to ascertain the 
origin, the substantial nature, and the 
arrangement, of the great musses which 
compose the globe; but, as this pursuit 
is growing into fashion, it may be expe¬ 
dient to be able to converse on the sub¬ 
ject in company, without an exposure of 
Ignorance and error. The study is not 
so certain as the mathematical science, 
for the wildest theories of the earth have 
been formed by different philosophers; 
but much maybe learned by progressive 
inmiiry and research. 

In this volume, a lady (or perhaps a 
gentleman in disguise) instructs an in* 
quisitive boy and girl in the principles 
of geology, and enters into incidental 
details respecting primitive and second¬ 
ary rocks,—tiie formation of hills, val¬ 
leys, plains, and the channels of rivers, 
—the convulsions of the earth,—the 
origin of coral islands, &c. The last 
topic is so curious, that we arc induced 
to quote a part of the dialogue, as a spe¬ 
cimen of the uork. 

“ .Mrs. H .— The quantity of coral 
reefs between New Holland, New Cale¬ 
donia, and New (tuinea, is such, that it 
might justly be called the Coralline Sea, 
there being here, for three hundred and 
fifty miles, in a straight line, a coral reef 
or harrier, uninterrupted by any large 
opening into the sea; and this reef is 
connected with others, so as altogeitier 
to make an extent of nearly one thou¬ 
sand miles in length, and from twenty to 
fifty miles in breadth. • 

Edmard .—IVliat is the process of 
the coral polypus in framing an island of 
this kind? 

Mrs. R .—It is the same with the pro¬ 
cess of forming the snail-shell. The 
sea-water always rontains lime, as 
the vegetables upon which the snail 
feeds; now, you know tliat, when lime 
meets with carbonic acid gas,^ il^lMiites 
with it, and forms chalk, or limestone, 
or marble. 


“ Edward. —All this is obvious; but 
I cannot conjecture where the coral 
animalcule, or the snml, gets the carbonic 
acid gas to unite with the lime. 

" Mrs. R. —So you have forgotten 
ycyrr pretty chemtcal experiment of 
blowing through a glass tube into lime- 
water ? 

“ Edward. —Oh, no! but I did not 
know that a coral polypus, or a snail, 
breathed as I do. 

“ Mrs. R. —It seems to be a general 
law of all living things: tlicy produce 
carbonic acid gas in a way similar to 
ourselves; and it is probable that, in the 
snail and coral polypus, this gas passes 
off from the surface of the body, where 
it meets with the lime that forms the 
basis of the shell; and this is cemented 
into a firmer substance by the slime of 
the animal. Some sorts of coral, you 
know, are so hard as to take a fine 
polish, apd are made into trinkets; but 
they all con«st of lime, carbonic add 
gas, and the slimy substance of the poly- ' 
pus for a cement. 

** Christina. —I can understand this 
perfectly, and 1 am quite delighted with 
this history of coral, bat had no notion 
that I should meet with such things in 
geology. 

“ Edward. —I cannot, however, con¬ 
ceive well how such animals concert to 
form a reef or an island, as I presume 
that tiicy are no less stupid than snails 
seem to be, ^ • 

“ Mrs, R. —With respect to their in¬ 
telligence, we can derive our informa¬ 
tion only from their works, from which 
it must he concluded, either that they 
arc very wise and skilful, or that they 
are immediately directed in their opera¬ 
tions by an all-wise Providence. 

“ Edward. —In the formation of the 
shell, at least, tliere is no intelligence 
manifested on the part of the little ma¬ 
nufacturer: it is only the result of a 
natural chemical process, over which it 
seems to have little, if any, control. 

"■Mrs. It. —Right; but what 1 refer 
to is an union *of purpose and design in 
all the individuals of a coral colony, 
wliicli yon will confess to be surprising, 
when 1 tell you that most, if not all, of 
the coral reefs arc built in the form of a 
crescent, and sometimes in that of a cir¬ 
cle, with tlie back to the sea, as if the 
animaicnics avere aware of the property 
of the arch, and knew that it would re¬ 
sist the dashing of the waves better than 
a straight line. 
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The Dutch Smoker 

** Edteard.-^TluB is, indeed, most 
wonderful. 

** Mrt. R .—The wonder is increased 
when we find that the b^ck of the coral 
crescent is generally directed toward the 
quarter from which storms most fns- 
quentlycomc. Now, these are circum¬ 
stances which cannot be explained other¬ 
wise than by the operation of intelli¬ 
gence and design; for the sea would 
naturally beat in the back of the cres¬ 
cent, and, by reversing it, turn its bo¬ 
som to waves in the form of a bay. 

“Captain Flinders says, that, when 
the coral animalcules cease to live, their 
structures adhere to]each other, by virtue 
either of the glutinous remains within, 
or of some propensity in the'salt water; 
and, the interstices being gradually 
filled with sand and broken pieces of 
coral washed up by the sea, which also 
adhere, a mass of rock is at length 
formed. Future races of thesw animal¬ 
cules erect their habitations upon the 
rising banks, and die in their turns, to 
increase, but principally to elevate, this 
monument of their wonderful labors. 

To be constantly covered with water 
seems necessary to the existence of the 
aniroalcnles ; for they do not work, ex¬ 
cept in holes upon the reef, beyond low- 
water mark; out the coral sand, and 
other broken fragments thrown up by 
the sea, adhere to the rock, and form a 
solid mass with it, as high as the com¬ 
mon tide reaches. 

“ The bank thus formed is soon visit¬ 
ed by sea-birds; salt plants take root 
upon it, and a soil begins to be formed; 
a cocoa-nut, or the berry of a pandanus, 
is thrown on shore; land-birds visit it, 
and deposit the seeds of plants, shrubs, 
and trees; every high tide, and every 
^le, add pmething to the bank; the 
form of an island is gradually assumed ; 
and, last of all, comes man to take pos¬ 
session.” 


TBS DUTCH SMOKER AND tUE RARBER ; 

a Scene at ,Yctc- Y'ork. 

There ivas an old Dutchman, named 
Haggel wetter, who smoked more tobacco 
thai^ilvas necessary to perfume the at- 
mu^hcre for a league; and he would 
hu^ like a soldier, and swear like a 
re^obate. His fierce whiskers diffused 
terror, Md his very name, whispered at 
randie*light, made the |>coplc tremble as 


and the Barber. [September, 

if they saw a ghost. He was naturally 
thick-set and pursy; and, by a habit of 
drinking, he was at length so swollen, 
that he seemed ready to burst. Some of 
his neighbours thought he had dealings 
with the devil, and one said, “ He will 
continue to swell in his sinfulness, and 
anon go off in a tremendous puff.” 

The place where the character of Hag- 
gel wetter was most freely discussed, was 
thc^ shop of Solomon Soper, a blood¬ 
letting bftrber, who, though not a very 
bold man, was glad to take>this formid¬ 
able citizen by tiie nose. Solomon for¬ 
merly had a good run of business; but, 
as he was a peevish ill-humored man, his 

{ iractice gradually declined, so tliat at 
ast he had very few customers except 
the old Dutchman. He was musing in 
his chair at midnight on his impending 
ruin, when he fancied that his shop ap¬ 
peared like the interior of a church, and 
that a funeral was on the point of being 
solemnised on the spot. A knock at the 
door roused him from his reverie. It 
slowly opened, and a muffled figure en¬ 
tered, which proved to be an old black 
female servantof Haggelwetter.—“The 
old smoker is dead,” she said in a hoarse 
whisper. The barber clapped his hand 
quickly to his forehead, and staggered 
back. “What!” be cried, in a tone 
sharp even to fierceness, “ my best and 
almost my only customer gone!”—“He 
is gone to his place,” said the woman; 
“ 1 have laid him out, and he must be 
buried at low-water-mark before the 
clsangc of the tide. And hark you! See 
that you come speedily w’ifh your tools, 
and shave him for the last time.” She 
slammed the door, and left the barber 
to bis melancholy thoughts. W'hen he 
reached the Dutchman’s house, he lifted 
the latch with a trembling liand, and 
entered. The black domestic was couched 
down in a corner of the kitchen chiiiiney, 
moaning and muttering to herself. All 
the diabolical stories be had heard of the 
mansion and its inmates thronged on his 
tivernory at the sight. His countenance 
turned to a deadly paleness; his knees 
smote each other with fear; and he es¬ 
sayed in vain to speak. An accidental 
turn of the head discovered him to the 
hag. She arose, and, witltoiit saying a 
word, ushered him to the fatal chamber. 

There is something in the visit of a 
barber to the couch of death, that is cal- 
culatctto arouse all the tender sensibi¬ 
lities of tlte breast. To enter the silent 
room,to approach tlic cold and extended 
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form, to gaze on the unconscious fea> 
tares of one lon^ known in joyous life, 
cannot but excite the most saddening 
emotions. It is beyond the power of 
language to describe the scene;—nothing 
but the warm imaginations of tlie young 
and susceptible, can conceive what pangs 
of aiigaish rend the bosom of the barber, 
when, for the last time, he takes an old 
friend by the nose! 

Solomon wildly gazed on the scene, 
before him. His teeth chattered, his 
limbs trembled; he wished to retreat; 
but some mysterious power, like fasci¬ 
nation, drew him toward the remains of 
his departed friend. With a noiseless 
step he approached the solitary couch. 
—He uncovered that countenance upon 
which it had been his happiness to ope¬ 
rate for so many years, and which n<>w 
would no more shrink beneath his razor. 
With one hand he softly held the cold 
nostril, while with the other he applied 
the blade. At that moment he was 
startled by a singular noise. He paused 
with apprehension, and looked around. 
The bociy then slowly opened its eyes, 
and (Ixed them upon him with a hideous 
stare. Breathless and motionless, the 
barber stood like a marble statue. His 
very soul seemed escaping with the 
glance that he fixed upon the corpse.— 

Tausand deyvils! let go my nose;’* 
roared a voice of thunder. The barber 
turned a somerset of fifteen feet in the 
air, and dropped on the Hour as dead as 
a sturgeon. 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
aUOUST and SEPTEMBER. 

August 15.— .Ministerial J^egligence 
and royal Vigilance. — While some 
princes ’ repose in a state bordering on 
torpor, others are active and alert.— 
Three young men of Weimar arrived 
at Stutgard, and applied several times 
during the day at the commissioner’s 
residence, to have their passports ex¬ 
amined ; but that officer was absent. The* 
king of Wurtemberg, who frequently 
walks alone in his capital, perceived 
them, and, on accosting thetn, learned 
that the absence of the commissioner was 
the cause of their repeated journeys to 
and from his office, lie immediately 
opened the door of the office, requests 
the young men to enter, received their 
passports,and thus signed them; **The 
King, for the absent Commissioner.”— 


This officer, being summoned before his 
majesty, excused himself in a plausible 
manner; but the king declared that, if 
be should again detain travelers longer 
than was necessary to settle their pass¬ 
ports, be must make out one for himself, 
atffi quit the kingdom. 

25.— Domestic Rebellion. —The butler 
of lady Gresley, and three of his fellow- 
servants, were apprehended on an ex* 
traordiiiary charge. We knew a lady 
who was forcibly excluded from her own 
kitchen by an impudent female cook; 
but the confinement of a mistress is a 
still greater outrage. The above-men* 
tionea domestics, beingdissatisfied about 
their wages and some other matters, 
openly revolted, shut up the female ser¬ 
vants, confined lady Gresley and tw" 
young ladies, visitors, in the drawing¬ 
room, and barricaded the door, refusing 
egress or ingress to any one. A young 

f entleman, who happened to be in the 
ouse, tfas beaten by them with a 
poker, on attempting to admit a person 
u’ho called, and was glad to escape over 
the garden-wall. Lady Gresley, from 
the window, desired that some smiths 
might be sent for, and a party proceeded 
to demolish the door with sledge-ham¬ 
mers. Some police-officers attended, 
and protected the smiths, threatening 
the servants with punishment, if they 
should continue to resist the orders of 
their mistress. An entrance being ef¬ 
fected, the offenders were captured, and 
bound over to keep the peace, 

31.— Love and Madness. —We do not 
wish to check the prevalence of honor¬ 
able love, but merely bint at the propri- 
(‘ty of keeping it within reasonable 
bounds. Some may ask, “How is love 
to be controlled ?”—we answer, by pru¬ 
dence and good sense.—A miller at 
Berlin had a son, who fell in love with 
a servant, and frequently expressed a 
wish to marry the girl; but bis father 
would not consent, because he deemed 
such an engagement an ill-sorted matcl^ 
However, this proved no sufficient argu¬ 
ment to the yvung man to subdue his 
passion. He therefore continued hi., 
addresses to the object of his affection, 
and renewed his request the more ur¬ 
gently to his father; but a peremptory 
refusal was still the only answer. The 
youth then ran away, and in his despair 
threw himself into the river. The ac¬ 
count of this ket of suicide reached the 
ears of the young woman. Almost de¬ 
prived of her senses, she hastened to see 
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the remains of her lover. Her grief 
knew no boands; she cried, she scream« 
ed, and tore her hair; and, wiicn the 
fother in his troubles upbraided her on 
account of the loss of his son, the unfor¬ 
tunate girl precipitated herself under the 
cog-wheel of the mill, where she 'if'as 
crushed to death in a minute. 

Revels and Sports in the antiifuc 
Style. —Lord Gage entertaiiicil a numer¬ 
ous party, at Firle-pluce in Sussex, with 
a grand ‘tournament. The tilting more 
particularly served to display the vis¬ 
count’s skill in horsemanship. In the 
jeu de carousel, a ring or apple trans¬ 
fixed, and carried otf at the point of the 
lance, entitled the knightly rider to a 
pair of ornamental lady\ gloves, an ar¬ 
tificial bouquet, or some other mark of 
honor. Hiding at the quintain followed, 
and afforded equal diversion to the guests. 
The knights and their fair companions 
then left the lawn, and indulged in the 
luxury of a repast, after whicTi the botv 
and arrow were put in requisition. A 
band of musicians enlivened the com¬ 
pany with occasional strains: but min¬ 
strelsy in the old style would have been 
more appropriate to the rest of the en¬ 
tertainment. 

September. — State of Ireland.-—In 
this country there is at present an tm- 
perium in imperio, one government 
mthin another;—^that is, an unlawful 
exercise of power in the midst of legi¬ 
timate authority. The catholics are in 
a state of the highest excittrment. Their 
leaders form them into well-disciplined 
associations, and do not suffer the zeal 
of their followers to subside into indif¬ 
ference. It may be remembered that 
the armed associations, in the late reign, 
ov-er-awed the British court and legisla¬ 
ture into the grant of various indul¬ 
gences ; and, as the present combination 
is more general and determined, it is 
supposed that the urgency of the case 
will enforce the compliance of our par¬ 
liament with the demands of O'Connell. 
But, whatever may be said by those 
English journalists who support tlie 
cause of the Romanists with most in¬ 
temperate warmth, it is proper to pause 
and reflect deeply before the most into¬ 
lerant sect that ever enslaved the people 
be admitted to a plenitude of power 
under a government essentially Pro¬ 
testant. 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH AND THE 

iiiohland chief; 
with an elegant Engraving. 

While Catharine was engaged in a 
conference with a Carthusian monk, 
who persuaded her to accept the offered 
love of the prince of Scotland, some 
Highlanders approached the spot, and, 
wiien she attempted to move o(f, ob¬ 
structed her retreat; hut her apprehen¬ 
sions of danger were dispelleci by the 
sudden appearance of a young man of 
the same race, with wlioin she had been 
acquainted at Perth.—“ A handsome 
and stately youth, springing like a roe¬ 
buck from a clifr of considerable height, 
lighted just in front of her. Ills (wess 
was of tartan, closed at tlie throat and 
elbows with a necklace and armlets of 
gold. The hauberk which lie wore 
over his person was of steel, but so 
clearly burnished, that it shone like 
silver. His arms were profusely orna¬ 
mented, and his bonnet, beside the 
eagle’s feather, marking the quality of 
chief, was decorated uith a chain of 
gold, wrapped several times around it, 
and secured by a large clasp adorned 
with pearls. His brooch, by which the 
tartan mantle was secured on the should¬ 
er, was also of gold, large and curiously 
carved. He bore no weapon in hi.s 
hand, except a small sapling stick with 
a hooked head. His whole appearance 
and gait, which used formerly to denote 
a sullen feeling of conscious degradation, 
seemed now bold, forward, and haugh¬ 
ty ; and he stood before Catharine with 
smiling confldence, as if fully conscious 
of ids imprtived appearance, and waiting 
till she should recognise him,—* Cona- 
char,’ said the maicien, ‘are these your 
father’s men?’—‘No, fair (’atharine,’ 
answered the young man; * Couachar is 
no more, unless in regard to the wrongs 
which he has sustained, and the veii- 

S eance they demand. 1 am Ian Eachin 
lac-lan, sun to the chief of the clan 
.Quheic. I moulted iny feathers, as you 
see, when I changed my name ; and, as 
to these men, they are not my father's 
followers, but mine, who breathe but to 
do my will. But Conacliar” (he added 
in a softer tom* of voice) “lives again as 
soon as Catharine desires to see him; 
and, while he is the chief of n clan to 
others, he is to her as humble and obe¬ 
dient as when he was Simon Glover’s 
apprentice. See here is the stick 1 had 
from you when we nutted together in 
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the sunny traces of Lednoch; I would 
not part with it, for the truncheon of my 
tribe.’ 

“ While Eachin thus spoke, Catharine 
began to doubt whether she had acted 
prudently in requesting the assistance 
of a bold young man, elated, doubtless, 
by his sudden elevation from a state of 
servitude to one which gave him exten¬ 
sive authority over a lawless body of 
adherents.—‘ You do not fear me, fair 
Catharine ?' said the chief, taking her 
hand. ’ I suffered my people to appear 
before me for a few minutes, that I 
might see how you could endure their 
presence; and methinks you regarded 
them as if you were born to be a chief¬ 
tain's wife.’^'l have no reason to fear 
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wrong from Highlanders,' said Catha¬ 
rine firmly, * especially as I though 
Conachar was with them. He has drUnk 
of our cup, and eaten of our bread, and 
n^ father has often had traffic with 
f iighianders, and never was there wrong 
or quarrel betwixt him and them.’ 

The maiden closed the interview by 
requesting that the chieftain tvonld pro¬ 
tect lier friend the monk, who, laboring 
under false charges, wished fur conceal¬ 
ment and safe^ until the storm should 
pass away. He promised compliance, 
and of the performance of such a pro¬ 
mise, on the part of a Highland warrior, 
she had no reason to entertain the small¬ 
est doubt. 


JFtite 


A Netv Pirlure by Haydon. —Encou¬ 
raged by the favorable reception of his 
“Alock Election,” this artist has re¬ 
cently finished a companion picture, 
called the Chairing, in which a family 
likeness to the elder birth of his genius 
is admirably preserved. The moment 
which has (we think, most happily) 
been chosen for the representation, is 
that in whicli, the excitement of tiie op¬ 
posing parties being at tlie lieigiit, sold¬ 
iers are introduced for the preservation 
of the peace. Were this picture the re¬ 
presentation of an imaginary scene, it 
would, like Hogarth’s rare productions, 
be still an object of bigh and well-de¬ 
served admiration; but the interest is 
in a peculiar manner increased by the 
kiiowiege that the pencil is hcie as 
true to fact as to nature. 

Martin's Engraving- of the Deluge. 
—Tills artist's painting of the Deluge 
is well known, and 'the engravii^s', 
though more mechanical, is very skill¬ 
fully executed. The lights and sha¬ 
dows are given wiili even greater foroe^ 
than in the original. It is difficult to 
conceive the skill with whicii the artist 
has supplied the absence of color and 
its contrasts, in the breadth of his pow¬ 
erful masses of darkness ; the gradual 
developement of shades may be said to 
produce almost the effect of varied tints,^ 
and the eye and imagination have little 
to fill up in the eloquent details of this 
fine;, work of art. 

An amateur observes, that some 
critirs iiave raised an objection to this 
, VOL. i\ 


magnificent engraving, by saying that 
the figures are too ethereal; that they 
arc not physical, and want the round- 
itess of nature. “ But this defect—if it 
be one—is compensated in the wonder- 
ous machinery of the scene. In the 
universal crash of waters, pouring in 
gigantic columns heaved out of the 
caverns of the earth, while the foun¬ 
tains of the deep are torn up, and moun¬ 
tains roll like pebbles into the roaring 
abyss—the affrighted inhabitants as¬ 
semble in till? higliest place where foot¬ 
ing can be had. The foreground of the 
picture is the pinnacle of u rock, which 
the rush of water has not yet buried; 
the oldest matt, bowing to the visitation 
of the God of the creation, sits in ma¬ 
jestic resignation near his kindred ; a 
blasphemer, with outstretched arms, is 
denouncing the coming infliction; a 
family in silent horror cling, one to the 
otlier, surrounded by ravenous wolves, 
who forget in the general ruin the in¬ 
stincts of their nature; horsemen are 
seen plunging in despair from a precipice 
into the boiling^orrents below; myriads 
of cowering wretches fly into a huge 
cavern from the coming flood that heaves 
higher than moiintuiiis at their backs, 
and are chased out again by the crowds 
within, who fly from the waves that have 
already inundated their retreat from the 
farther end ; the wild beasts of the hills 
and forests mingle in the maddened 
groups, astounded and harmless; wo¬ 
men, in postures of prayer or phrensy, 
are scattered thiough the scene; the 
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lurid mooli, the solemn sun, and a ma¬ 
jestic comet sweeping across the heavens, 
are in conjunction; and the beams of 
the celestial pha'iiomenon tipping the 
lofty forehead of Alomit Ararat, seated 
amidst the clouds, descend through Uie 
mists, that shoot up from the foam and 
sprav, upon the placid ark that stands in 
subdueu lifrht at the buck of tlie picture 
upon a rock, whose base forms the level 
of the gathering billows. Tlie»e are 
some of the leading characteristics of 
this vast conception; but there are mi¬ 
nute points of excellence beyond all 


praise: such are the pine-trees struck 
with lightening on the edge of the cliff 
on tlie right, where the severed moun¬ 
tain is tumbling in huge fragments into 
the depths; the figure of aman in horrid 
fear clenching his hands and invoking 
mercy; the clambering people ascend¬ 
ing by the blasted and partly-uprooted 
shrubs at the sides of the precipice, and 
the fine hurst <)f light in the centre 
struggling with the mists, and in its 
cloudy illnmination rendering all things 
fearfully distinct.” 




The musical meeting of the three 
choirs lately took place at HerefonI : 
and, although Aladame Catalaiii was not 
present, tiie vocalism was «f a high 
order. Aladame (yaraduri Allan took 
the lead, and her exertions were attended 
with universal applause. Aliss Patou 
particularly distinguished herself at the 
representation of Hie IVlessiah, and gave 


“ There ivere Slieplierds,” ami “ Re¬ 
joice greatly,” in a manner which left 
nothing to he de.^ired. liruham gave the 
Rattle of the Angels with the most ani¬ 
mating elfect; and, among the instru¬ 
mental performances, the fantasias of 
Nicholson and Puzzi were greatly ad¬ 
mired. 


Brainn* 


THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

• 

A FARTE wa.s brought forward at this 
theatre with some promise of amusement, 
though not with strong stamitiu, under 
the title of Miss ffright, Courting 
by Proxy. It hail several .<.ituations 
which provoked liearty laughter; hut 
its inconsistencies, and the hurried 
and unmeaning changes with which it 
abounded, excited toward the conclusion 
considerable di.sapprobation. Keeley 
was very droll in some scenes, and his 
character was a well-imagined satire on 
the “march of intellect,” and the effect 
of literary and .scientific institutions 
in producing f^eutlantn shoeblacks.— 
Wrcncli wasTiustlingand lively; Vining 
performed with spirit; and* Bartley’s 
Old Man was in his best style of good 
humor and pleasantry. 'I'wo or three 
songs were pleasing, hut not strikingly 
effective. 

On the fith of this month, Wcigl’s 
opera of tj/i ylmori Mannnri was per¬ 
formed tor tlie first time in England.— 
The Pirate oj Genoa is its English ap- 


}ielIation. The hcene is laid in the house 
of (,'aptaiii Tornado, who is called the 
pirate, hut ulio is really, according to 
the story, only the commander of a pri¬ 
vateer, by which he has gained both 
glory and ueallh. While he is absent 
on a cruise, his son noriiiiante has intro¬ 
duced into till' house an opi ra-singer, 
Clarctta, who pretends to he a countess. 
The voutli is deeply enamored of her, 
and about to marry her, u heii his father 
retiirns, accompanied by Lucilla, who 
bps been sailing with him in disguise as 
a seaman, and who, hy her .skill and 
bravery, has raised herself highly in liis 
favor. She has recourse to this stra¬ 
tagem in order that she may follow J)o- 
rimante, with whom she had hecoine 
aerjnail)ted at Naples, where they had 
pledged their faith to each other. Tor¬ 
nado doubts the character of the mock 
countess, and iiisi.sts on hrenking ofl 
the match. Dorirnantc yields to juiternal 
authority, and the enraged lady then 
invites a silly .stammering Count Orival, 
who seems introduced into the piece for 
no other purpose, to take revenge on 
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her false lover. The count is assisted riage with his son. The opera ends with 
in his attempt on Doriiuantc’s life by the performance of a hymeneal chorus, 
an adventurer, Merlino, who passes as in which all parties join. This was the 
Claretta’s brother; but the design is ino«t humorous scene of the whole.— 
frustrated by Lucilla, who rushes into Soffeggio, who has composed the chorus, 
the chamber at the eritical moment, and superintends the performance, and no 
repulses Merlino, while she disarms the exhibition could be more ludicrous than 
count. Dorimantc recognises her, and tliat of Mr. Pciison on tliis occasion.— 
in this stage of the plot the tirst act Jlis imitation of Vclinti ivas so perfect 
closes. The second act contains hardly that it provoked an universal burst of 
any incident. Dorimante seems eipially laughter and applause. Th(‘ finale was 
in love with each of the ladies, lie for- encored, and again very heartily cheered, 
gives Clarett i, and pursues lier as ear- Mr. .1. llusscll played the part of a 
iicstly as ever. Tornado, however, by cunning and roguish servant, Pasquale, 
means ot a wdiiinsieal protessorot music, with good effect, and sang a very amus- 
Signor Solfeggio, wfioiii lie had cap- ing sketch of the tricks by which per- 
tiired at sea, ami hrnught hi>iiie witii him, sons of this class contrive to turn the 
succeeds iii detecting the opera-singer, vices and follies of their masters to their 
who at once confesses the fraud she w.s own pecuniary heuefit. 
practising. Jmcilla avows herself, and Neither the dialogue, nor the poetry, 
the old e.iptain is so filled with admira- is entitled to praise; but a specimen of 
li«>n at her iieroi.nn ami devotion, that the latter may amuse the reader. Ma¬ 
lic resohe') upon her immediate mar- dame f'eiSii, as L'laretta, says, 

“ riioiisrli not fortune, rank, or splendor, 

Are on me tlicir radiance gleaming. 

Still lo none will I surrender 

Woman's title, admiration to command. 

Ueaiity, so benignly beaming. 

From tlie^e eye.-, its flrislie.> glancing, 

T.Alent, too, so soiil-entrancing, 

Prove the power of Nature’s hand, 
thi the stage whole crowds delighting. 

Melting some, and some atlVighting, 

Heroes for my favors heliting. 

Oil! ho IV charming' oh.' how grand !" , 

• 

Tlic music of the Pirate is not of the one is passionately fond of music, and 
first order; but it is, in general, agree- the soldier excites her curiosity by the 
able and melodious. A writer allirms iiitelligenee that Rossini has produced 
that, “ witli the exception of tlie over- at Paris a new opera which contains a 
ture and the finale, it is coiimiou-pl.iee, quartette that deliglits the whole world, 
dull, anil inelfeetivehut tlic critic. He has a copy of it in his pocket; but 
who is sometimes too mild, is in this in- the difficulty is how to sing such apiece 
stance too severe. witliout four voices. The difficulty is 

An operetta, styled the Quartette, or removed by the introduction of *ihe 
IlariHoni/ Inlcrrufilcd, has been favpr- major of Ernest’s regiment, and the as- 
ably received. It is a light, merry, sisUnce of the lady’s/iemme rfe c/zamArc. 
bustling little piece, in one act, whieli The harmony of tlie four is “interrupted” 
kept the audience in a roar of laiigliter by tlie entrance of a large party of 
from its comincncemcnt to its end. The* officers as auditors, and again by the 
story may be briefly told.—A young visit of the uncle and aunt of the lady, 
lady, Mailame de Luceval, dissatisfied who come lo sympathise with her in lier 
with the follies of Paris, retires to a solitude. They of course discover the 
chateau, with a determination to spend troop of hussars, who issue from inmi- 
Ihc remainder of her day.*- in a solitude merahle hiding-places at the call of their 
on which no being is to intrude, lie/ trumpeter. The..piece is terminated by 
cousin Ernest, hmvever, a gallant hussar, the lady’s changing her mind, and re¬ 
soon kno< ks at the gate and is admitted, solving to goliucU to Paris with her gay 
after the l.idy has eiilrred her protest cousin, 
against the intiiisioii, 'J'lic M’diided laii - 
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TUB IIAVMAKKET TllEATKE. 

Great applause has attended every 
representation of the two Friendt ,— 
The piece possesses considerable me 'it, 
noUvithstiinding' two drawbacks, wb eb 
consistin tlie introduction of a brother, 
who seeks in marriage u lady that proves 
to be bis sister, and of a lady who act¬ 
ually on ns to herself a passion fur a 
man whom she believes to be her bro¬ 
ther ; and, though these affairs are ad¬ 
justed in time, we cannot help feeling 
that the writer is tuinpering with sub¬ 
jects which would better be let alone. 
The chief performers were F.irren and 
Cooper, and Miss F. H. Kelly. A sort 
of subordinate couple, Mr. West and 
Mrs. Hnmby, are less agreeable to us ; 
but they seem to please the audience in 
general, and relieve the interest when it 
might he oppressive. 

A short comedy, entitledi Valeria, 
borrowed froth M.’Scribe’s Valetie, has 
been repeatedly performed with an ap¬ 
pearance of approbation.—Sir Clarence 
Plaintive has two nieces, one a widow 
who can see, and the other a maiden 
who cannot. The latter, wliose name is 
Valeria, had formerly tlie use of her 
eves, hut lost them’by a eataract,— 
U’’hile blind, and residing in Paris, an 
English peer, the Earl of Melsom, falls 
in love with her, and, under the name of 
Elliot, binds himself apprentice to an 
oculist, in order tluft he piay discover 
some cure for the calamity "which has 
visited his mistress. After studying 
the profe.ssion for some years, he fancies 
that the surgeon witli whom he resided 
would be iujle to perform the dc.sired 
operation. He comes to Fhigland, whi¬ 
ther Valeria had gone to li>e with her 
uncle, and, in an interview with the 
young lady, he prevails upon her to let 
the French oculist be sent for, to try the 
effect of his skill. The operation is 
successful; the lady instantly makes the 
amplest use of her recovered sense, and 
the union is adjusted. There is an 
under-plot, in order Co increu.se the 
business of the piece, between the wi- 
dow-niece, the Countess of Bloomfield, 
and Mr. Henry Milner; but it only 
arises out of a little painful suspense 
and embarrassment on the part of the 
^ntlcman, who mistakenly imagines 
that the countrs.s is in |«ve with lord 
Melsom. We ought to have mentioned, 
that, when his lordship ariivcs at the 


house of Sir Clarence, he has no imme¬ 
diate expectation of meeting Valeria, 
hut intends to propose marriage to tho 
countess; which seems cxtraordinarv» 
if we consider tlie fertor of his attach¬ 
ment fur the blind niece, for whose 
cure he had consented to w'alk the hos¬ 
pitals. On this subject also we raiinot 
perceive the necessity of requiring an 
oculist from Paris to couch Valeria, 
especially us he was to he sent for and 
to arrive in the interval between the 
second and tliird acts. An English 
surgeon of secoml-rate eminence would 
have dune us well, except that perhaps 
he would not liavc allowed the young 
lady to run about wild after the oper¬ 
ation, witliout either a green shade or 
the powerful magnifying-glasses always 
necessary after the destruction of tlie 
lens of the eye. Perhaps it is meant 
that the French surgeon has s(,me pecu¬ 
liar and newly-discovered method of 
his own ; and, if M. Scribe had thought 
fit to pay this compliment to the English 
faculty, it might he very proper for the 
“ Lady of raiU\,” in her translation, to 
return the romplimeut to the French 
faculty. Another incongruity in the 
story is, that the operation is performed 
before any body hut the surgeon and 
lord Melsom (who still acted as his 
assistant on the interesting and painful 
occasion) knew that it was to he under¬ 
taken : and the uncle, the widow-niece, 
her lover, u country 'squire wlio was an 
old friend of the family, Nancy, the 
waiting-maid, and John the footman, 
were tlierefure all taken by surprise 
wiien Valeria ran into the room sUring 
about her, and recognising every' body 
by secret sympathy, without even hear¬ 
ing them utter a sy’llahle. 

The success of the piece (says a critic) 
principally depended on the exertions 
of Miss F. H. kelly as Valeria; if she 
hrfd failed, the piece must have failed, 
it was evident that slie had seen Made¬ 
moiselle Mars in the part, and she 
*showed that she knew how to profit by 
good example. Her acting was unques¬ 
tionably inferior, but not so inferior as 
those, who affect to like nothing much 
unless it he continental, may consider 
it. To us the whole piece is disagree¬ 
able; and, the better the acting, the 
worse on some accounts we should be 
disposed to like it. Thu story of her 
love was very prettily told by the ac- 
tre^^; but she nus too raptiiious aud 
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obstreperous after the recovery of her 
sight; and it had an absurd effect to see 
her fling herself down on the ground 
in tile presence of six or eight people, 
one of them her lover, while they did 
not attempt to prevent her from receiving 
an injury. There was also something 
ludicrous in the manner in which she 
gazed at the pit, boxes, and galleries, 
declaring that she “ saiv so many ob¬ 
jects.” She might have looked any 
where else with much greater pro¬ 
priety.” 

A farce called the Barbrr Baron ex¬ 
cited, by its title, some expectations of 
humor and pleasantry; hut it is still 
more dtdicieiit in those rcsjiccts tlian 
even Le Barhier Chatelain, from which 
the subject was taken. In the origirul 

f iiece, Ale^tandcr .fJitnibal Frisme is the 
ortunate holder of a ticket in the Frank¬ 
fort lottery, which entitles its purcliaser 
to a barony in Havana. He imincdi- 
utely sets oif in a diligence to take pos¬ 
session of his estate—is received by the 
proper authorities, accompanied by a 
deputation from the hair-dressers—is 
presented in due form with the ke\ s of 
the castle, and sits down to supper in 
high glee with two guests, who, sud¬ 
denly arriving, have retjuested hi> hos¬ 
pitality. One is the right heir to the 
estate, a young colonel in the Ba^arian 
service, and the other is a lady of wliom 
he is enamored. A plot is laid, to in¬ 
duce the barber to resign his preten¬ 
sions for “a consideration.” A ci-iic- 
vant trnmpelcr, who was also the porter 
of the castle, undertakes to personate 
the long-heardeil giiost of an ancient 
proprietor of the building, who, (ac¬ 
cording to the village legend), for .some 
crime committed while in the body, is 
condemned to walk the gallery, &c., at 
midnight, until some one is found bold 


enougli to shave him. The new baron 
retires to his chamber; the ghost ap¬ 
pears, and makes the traditionary pro- 
npsition, to which Frissac’s fears and 
nrofessional habits are on the point of 
inducing him to accede, when, with the 
first flourish of his razor, the clock 
strikes one. The ghost overturns chairs, 
table, candles, and operator—the guests 
enter in alarm, and the terrified barber 
is soon persuaded to accept a handsome 
sum of money in lieu of his lordship, 
which he has previously found it would 
be necessary to selly in order to keep it 
up with proper dignity !—This strange 
story is ruU improved by the English 
translator; and the farce gave so Tittle 
amusement to the audience, that it was 
soon withdrawn. 

THE 8UKREV THEATRE. 

The announcement of the first opera 
of Carl •Maria von-Weber excited the 
attentimt of musical amateurs. The title 
is Si/lvana; the plot is unworthy of 
detail, and the dialogue poor; but the 
music is evidently the work of a muster- 
hand ; and, though it does not equal 
the later produrtioiis of its lamented 
composer, still it is a composition of a 
beautiful and ^(■ieutiflc description.— 
Several of the chonv-cs reminded us of 
Der Freischntz, particularly that which 
preceded the first entrance of count Ru¬ 
dolph, which wa*- deservedly encored, 
as were several of the pieces, especially 
the overture, which was particularly 
striking. In short, tlie getting-up of 
the piece reflects great credit on the ac¬ 
tivity and liberality of the manager, and 
likewise on the performers in general, 
both vocal and instrumental, who did 
all in their power to ensure that success 
which it obtained. 


l)F,SCUn*Tll)\ OF THE E.NCi’ WIXfiS. 

Kf'K.yiJVG-VJHTr PRESS. 

This is a dress of pink crape over white satin slip; two flounces form the 
trimming round the border; each is embroidered at the edge with black floizesilk. 
The corsage is i Caifanty and the sleeves are short, t(imined with blond next to 
the elbow. The head-dress consists of puffs of pink gauze, tastefully disposed 
among tlie ticsses. The ear-rings are of heautifully-wrought gold, and the neck¬ 
lace and bracelets arc of fine pearls, both set a t antique. 
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Fashions. 


[SEI'TKMBER, 


trAtRIJiO DRESS. 

This elegant dress is made high, aii|. is of lj^ht*blue eras de Naples: a irhite 
muslin pelerine is worn orer it, trimtiH.‘d rounu witli a double frill of the satne, 
laid in small plaits. Two pointed (louitprs surround the border of the skirt. Thu 
long sleeves are d la .'1/arie, as far as tHe elbow, witli the fullness confined by one 
band; but, beyond that part to the wrist, they fit almost close to the arm. The 
cuffs are pointed & la Vandyck. A hut of pink gros de Naples is worn with this 
dress, triiiimrd with a very rich gauze riband. A scarf of sca-grecn silk is usually 
added to this costume. 


MOSTULY CALEXDAR OF FASUIO.\. 

At this time of the vear, fashion 
wavers between winter ainf sunuiier cos¬ 
tume ; the modish fair one knows not on 
which to decide, and, coiiscijuunlly, tlie 
novelties that meet our sight are few. 
Hyde-Park and Kensingtuu-Gardens are 
merely beautiful deserts, as far as relates 
to the gay living objects wl»ich lately 
added such charms to tlieir attractive 
powers. The balls are all rural, and, 
on these occasions, little dress is re¬ 
quired : yet there are soiiie chan ires 
■which have come under onr inspection. 

Some new aiitnniiKil ]<elisses have ap¬ 
peared, which are delicateU chaste, both 
as to color and eieiraiit simplicity of 
style. We may mviilioii two whieh 
mirticularly jtle.ised us. One was of 
Egyptian sand color, exactly fitted to 
the shape; the sleeves were plain and 
full, ami the skirt closed down the front, 
without any trimming.* The other was 
of a light olive-irreen, with a full ruche 
of the same round the edge of the skirt, 
next to the shots and another ruche 
down the front, concealing the fasten¬ 
ings. 

Tlic black velvet jtelcrinos, the mus¬ 
lin canezous, and .silk or (Juehemire 
shawls, remain witbont any change, and 
are adopted alternately acconiing to 
the temperature of the weather. During 
the fine days of September, many ladies 
in carriages wore, over a high dross, a 

i ’ 'auze scarf of white, with the ends 
>caatifiilly brocaded in colors. 

In the size of bonnets there is a re¬ 
form. We have seen two of moderate 
dimensions, M’liicb were sent to two 
sisters of distinction on their vi^it to a 
late musical meeting in a distant coun¬ 
ty ; they were of white crape, and 
trimmed at the edge with costly blond 
of a superb pattern. The. crown was 
tastefully decorated with puffs of crape 
edged uitli nuriow blond, and bou¬ 
quets of sweet peas. >-0 f-iitlifully ropietl 


from nature, tliat it was hardly pos¬ 
sible to distinguish tliem from Flora’s 
own treasures. These bonnets weie 
tied under the chin, on one side, with 
w’hite hrnraded riband, and under the 
brim, on the right side, was a bouquet 
of sweet peas, l}ingon the hair. The 
favorite bonnets for walking in the 
country, are of Legliorn or Dunstable ; 
the latter arc simply tied down with a 
broad white rihaiid ; the former are 
more smartly trimmed, but not redund¬ 
antly : a broiul riliiiml, with satin stripes 
ami lignres of different hues, is taste¬ 
fully dispo.setl, in a few |>uffs about the 
erown, and the strings are in a long 
lo 'p. 

White muslin dresses yet prewtil; 
they are chiefly of the line Imlia wjh/- 
tnitl, and aie splendidly eiid)n»idered. 
Dark silk dresses are uoin iji home 
costume, and in h.ilf-dress. Colored 
muslin, with a bioad hem round the 
border, frecpiently a|)|)ears: and the fa¬ 
vorite ball-ill ess seems to be one of 
tulle with one deep llounce of blond. 
I’ointed zone-, o\er every kind of dress, 
are very geiiei.il. 

Turbans and berets are in high favor 
as liead-dresscs; the former are worn in 
almost every style of ilress, except that 
in home costume they are nnornamented, 
while sprigs and wheat-eais of gold or 
silver mark those which are dcstineil to 
a display of greater gentility. The 
liercts are of a variegated kind, and 
often consist of sc])ariited puffs of very 
broad gauze riband, in the \’iennu 
toque style; between these puffs are 
sometimes introduced very small hraiicli- 
os of delicate flowers. The caps for 
home costume are of blond or exqui¬ 
sitely fine thread-lace, and the most ap¬ 
proved ornaments are puffs of gauze of 
.some lively hue, and two sliort strings 
of gauze riband of tiic same tint. The 
hair is separated on the foiehead, and 
tlicciiiison each -ide arc lightly and 
irraiefully di-po-cd. 
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The colors most admired are pink, 
Egyptian-sand, oli re-green, corn-flower- 
hluc, and marshriialluiv-blussom, for 
dresses and pelisses. The berets and 
turbans, the bonnets, scarfs, &c. are of 
celestial-blue, pink, jun<}uil, sea-green, 
amber, and bright geranium. 

MODES EjIHISIEKIVKS, 

aoec uttc belle Gravure cn Taille- 
doure.* 

PE 1 .KRIXFS, of a square form, arc 
now much worn in ont-door costuiiie; 
they are surrounded by a double row of 
trimming, and a full ruff surmounts 
them, and encircles the throat. Oacbe- 
mire shawls prevail much; yet muslin 
pelisses arc occasionally seen in the 
morning walks, 

Uonnets of straw, called Engl.di 
bonnets, are lined with blue or rose- 
color. Large straw hats lied with 
white riband, and a gauze veil, are 
adopted by all ladies wlio are desirous 
of preserving their couiplexi(*ns. Some 
fasiiionable females have, however, ap- 
peared in the Hoi.s de Itoulognc, brav¬ 
ing the clouds of dust, and supporting 
tlie ennui of wearing large liats with 
towering plumes, some hats for the 

t iromenade are of crape, tied with a ri- 
).and under the chin. Honnets of lapis- 
blue I'rus de ,\apiis, with lilting of a 
roseate hue, are fisbionahle, as are also 
crape hats, umler which is often worn 
what the Pnuu li modisfes call an Eng¬ 
lish liead-dres^, wliich is a cap i in 
.Marie Stuart. each side of the 

face arc three cork-srrew ringlets ; they 
are rather more stitf tlian the heautiful 
ringlets d la .Xiitun 

• S«*o tlie anncxi'il r»‘pr<“«i*iitatifiii of .a Pai'Mian 
Icllt in a lialt-dti'^k, and ul niidthor in ((rntect 
evening' attire. 


Cliintzes in Arabesouc patterns arc 
favorite materials for dresses; they are 
bordered by a flounce having a double 
head, and finished by a braiding of two 
of three shades, analogous to the colors 
<f tlje dress. The cuffs are very ele¬ 
gantly worked in embroidery. Batiste, 
embroidered with colored worsted, is 
also a prevailing article for dresses. 
The trimmings are worked in colors of 
the same shades. The manchcrons now 
consist of one point, which falls over 
eacli shoulder. At a grand assembly 
this summer, was seen a dress of white 
Palmyrene, embroidered with white 
floize silk ; a scarf of white blond fell 
over this dress, and a complete set of 
aqua-marina [beryl] was worn with it. 

The few white muslin dresses tiiat 
now appear are trimmed with fioiuices, 
richly' embroidered in feather-stitch. 
Youiig ladies wear, at evening dress- 
parties, j-ose-colored gowns of cot-pali, 
with blond trimmings : tliey have either 
one flounce of remarkable depth, or 
two flounces of narrower blond, falling 
one over the other; and the corsage is 
trimmed round with blond at the bust, 
forming a colerette. The waists are 
long, and pinched in to an unnatural 
slenderness. 

Among the head-dresses, very large 
berets are in high favor; they arc 
placed on one side; some are very flat 
on the crown, and form an oval. The 
new caps arc very elegant, formed of 
blond, ornamented uith flowers, and 
require the hair to be well arranged, as 
they are placed almost at the back of 
the head. The newest drcss-liats arc of 
u bite (Jhinesc crape, adorned with white 
feathers, amongst puffings of gauze ri¬ 
band. The liair is arrangcii on the 
temples in very full clustered curls. 


Btrtlijs, iHiirriaarjef, anlir 


B IRC U S. 

.Sons to the baroness of Durham and 
lady Jemima Elliot, and to the wives of 
Sir W. R. Boiigliton, the bon, C. Clify 
ford, licuteiiiint-coloncl Harding, .Sir J. 
Croft, Mr. T. C. B. Cave, Mr. Charles 
Bacon, Dr. Wylie tlie physician, Mr. 
Robert Peake, and Mr. R. W, Jen¬ 
nings. 


Dangbteis <o lady' I’itzlicrbcrt ami 
lady Emma Pennant, and to the wives 
of the bon Mr. V. 'Twisleton, ]\lr. Faza- 
kerly, Sir. I). Ricardo, .Mr. R. M. Bax¬ 
ter, the rev, S. Madan, .Mr. Fox the 
jiroctor, major Mackenzie Fraser, Mr. 
A. Creig, iVir. J. H. Fletcher of York. 

M .iRR I AGES. 

Lord Clariiia, to Miss Susan Bartou 
of Batllc-Al'hey. 
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The only son of lord Boyne, to tbc 
daughter of the late Mr. Kussell of 
Branspeth'Castle. t 

Mr. Richard Marsh, of Canterbuif'’, 
to Miss Jemima Foardrinier of LowJ-- 
Tooting. * 

Sir Richard Williams, to the relict of 
the rev. P. Bingham. 

Sir J. Jerris, to Miss Bradford of 
Sandbach. 

Lieutenant-colonel J. Mac-Innes, to 
Miss Anna Sophia Reynolds of South- 
Lambeth. 

Captain J. Marshall, of the na-y, to 
Miss Augusta Wynne, grand-daug.i»er 
of the late Dr.'S, Parr. 

Mr. J. S. Saunders, son of the chief 
justice of Ne»v-Branswlek, to Miss 
Elizabeth Storie of Tbames-Ditton, 

Mr. Philip Firmin, to Miss Anne 
Peppercorn of Rochester. 

DEATH a. , 

Mr. D. Browne, uncle to the marquis 
of Sligo, in his 69th year. 

In his 9Sth year, the earl of Erne. 

Lord Oriel (formerly Mr. John Fos¬ 
ter^ in his 88th year. 

Sir Andrew Snape Ifamond. 

General Arahin. 

The only brother of the earl of Har¬ 
rington. 

Sir Philip Carteret Silvester, of the 
royal navy. 

The hon. and rev. /Augustus George 
Legge, chancellor of Winckester. 

Dr. Waddilovp, dean of Ripon. 

The rev. T. D. Tndlope. 

Mr. Serjeant Hfywood, one of the 
Welsh judges. 


By a fall out of a chaise. Dr. Owen, 
the physician. 

Mr.T. V. Cooke, of Sunning-hill. 

Mr. W. Beard more, an artist. 

Mr. Robert Boulton of Holles-street. 

Jane, the sixth daughter of colonel 
Blair. 

The widow of the rev. Dr. Robins. 

The lady of Sir James Montgomery, 
M.P. 

The duchess of Manchester. 

Georgina, daughter of Mr. John 
Drew by lady Susan Douglas. 

Mrs. Goodwin, wife of the architect. 

Mrs, Waller of Fleet-street. 

In Myddelton-Suuare, the wife of 
Mr. T. Dihdin. 

'i'.'ie mother of Mr. Thomas Jonathan 
Wooler. 

At Notting-hill, Mrs. Alexia Hume. 

Mrs. Alortlock, daughter of the rev. 
Basil IVood. 

At Xoraich, Mrs. Tinkler. 

The M ife of .Mr. Henry Percy Hamer. 

In consequence of a fall from a pony, 
the eldest sister of Sir Thomas E. Tom¬ 
lins. 

In her 102d year, Mary, sister of Dr. 
Calvert, formerly dean of tlie arches. 

At Pentonville, .Mrs. Gitfard. 

.Mrs. ('hapiiian, daughter of the bi¬ 
shop of Sodor and Man. 

Dr. Gall, the cranifdogist,—a man 
more fanciful and eccentric tlian wise or 
learned. 

Drowned soon after his return to 
.Sweden from the naval service of 
(ireat-Britain, the count Frederic Wacht- 
nieister. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDE.XTS. 

The “ First poetical Attempt of a Girl of Fifteen,” is so contemptible, 
that we should have supposed the piece to have been written by a girl under ten 
years of age. It may seem invidious to cheek the aspiringt of tlie fair ; but, 
when they are not inspired with talent, K is better that they should desist from 
courting the Muse. 

The writer who favored us with the Disguise is desired to finish that tale 
for our next number. 

We decline an insertion of the Memoir of the late Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. We do not wish to undervalue the learning, abilities, or piety of his grace; 
but there was nothing in his character beyond the ordinary merit of a respectable 
clergyman. He was merely distinguished by high birth and pre-eminent station, 
and the incidents of his life were by no means remarkable. 

The Journal of an Officer is accepted with thanks, even though remunera¬ 
tion is demanded for it. 

The Ode.s of S. G„ and other poetical effusions, are under consideration. 
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NOME PASSAGES IN THE JOUKNAE OP 
A MIJ.ITAKY OPPIOKIl. 

Mk. Kditor, 

1 XK> not wish to trouble the f'.iir 
readers of your ]\1isci‘llaiiy with a narra¬ 
tive of warlike operations, as siicli a de¬ 
tail nii^ht oulni^re tlieir feelings. 1 
merely rei]ucst your insertion of those 
jiarts of iiiy friend’s journal, which were 
written before he took an active part in 
the Spanish campaign of 1H23, and, in¬ 
stead of heariiiff a sanguinary character, 
breathe bctievolcnce, fri<-ndliness, and 
love, 

December 'ihik, 1S22.—7'bis is (Ihrist- 
inas-day—a «lay of mirth and festivity to 
millions : to me, hoivevcr, it brings no 
change, no merriment, fur 1 am pursu¬ 
ing' the same dull, monotonous, and un- 
iiappy course of life. Fn my evening 
walk I saw all around me preparing to 
drown their cares in joy and gladness ; 
— All, did 1 say?—No—not quite all I 
1 passed one pour shivering wretch,* 


srarcidy covered with clothing, ivho was 
crawling along by the railings, and 
looking wistfully at the kitchen win¬ 
dows below, where all was warmth amt 
mirth and h.i|i|)iness. As 1 sloppeii to 
gaze at her, i saw the tears trickle down 
her pale and faded cheeks, and she ga- 
thercil her tattered g.LrmenIs around her, 
as if that could slnU out tlie reniem- 
branee of her sorrows. 1 p,issed her 
again, and accostctl her. I asked why 
she nas wandering about thus forlorn, 
when almost all othei.s were hajipy and 
rejoicing. She said that her imsband 
was ill, and her children starving. 1 
instantly gave her .some relief, and 
heard her sobbing out thard\s in the 
silent street, as I liiinJed onward from 
one even as wretched as myself. 

« 4r » • 

January la/, 182.'k—Another day of 
festivity and rejoicing ! and with many 
justly so; but with me —alas! it only 
adds another day of sorrow to a life al¬ 
ready worn down by sulFering. 


Another fleeting year hath pass’d i 
The dawn of this no pleasure brings; 

Come, Hope, thy cheering influence cast. 

Around me spread thy radiant wings. 

/ 

Yet can 1 court thy flatt’ring smile, , 

Too often meant but to deceive, 

To soothe the languid heart the while, 

Tlien reckless ooora that heart to grieve ? 

3 T 
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No—no—'I will nok trust thy power, 

' And yet I dare not bid thee ; 

For thou can’st cfa«r the long sick hour. 

Thy whisp’ring hush the tearful sigh. 

This was thy influence o’er my heart; 

Jlut now no more thy power I know. 

Since fell misfortune's piercing dart 

Hath chased all hope, and seal’d my woe. 


There was, indeed, a time when I wel¬ 
comed the coming year with as much 
joy as any one. Then 1 was happy, 
and life was young, and 1 had parents 
and friends, and kindred, and 1 knew 
not what sorrow was. I remember well 
the last happy new year that 1 spent at 
home. At home ! How keen a pang 
docs that dear word indict! How 
many fond remembrances rise up as I 
write it! Alas! what is it now but a 
dream, a withering dream ? My father, 
and Jane, and little Frederic, were at 
home in union and happiness. My mo¬ 
ther had died long before, beside my 
uncles and aunts and some cousins.— 
Jane had just left school, and was shi¬ 
ning in ail the charms of ripening wo¬ 
manhood. What a lovely creature she 
was! 1 think I sec her now—her 

graceful form bending over her young 
brother, her long auburn hair ovcr-slia- 
dowing his happy smiling face, while 
her bright and beautiful eyes were glist¬ 
ening, like those of the gazelle, with 
affection and happiness. Then wc were 
happy, and little did I anticipate the 


calamities which were about to fall 
upon m^ devoted head. 

February 2Ath, 1823.—^Tliis is the 
sixth anniversary of my last happy visit 
to my native village. I had Been ab¬ 
sent so long, and all were so glad to sec 
me, that 1 was almost spoiled with 
kindness. Well do 1 remember the 
parting, the maladie des adieux I — 
Jane dung round my neck with all the 
agony of ungoverned grief, sobbed as if 
her young iieart would hurst her heav¬ 
ing bosom, kissed me again and again, 
and implored me not to leave her.— 
Poor girl! could she have had a pre¬ 
sentiment that on earth we were doomed 
never to meet again ? I had been ab¬ 
sent only two months when her eyes 
were closed in death ! 

It was a dull, heavy, cheerless, gloomy 
morning when I left my home. A heavy 
mist hung over the bills, and came 
down occasionally into the valley, 
which it filled with oppressive damp¬ 
ness, while the carriage-windows were 
covered by the condensed vapor. 


The mist was on the mountain, as I went 

From that lov’d spot, where my young days were spent; 

The gladd’ning sun withheld his cheering ray. 

The gloomy skies pour’d o’er my gloomier way. 

Arid ail was cold and cheerless.— 


I have often thought of this since, and 
considered it ominous of my future de¬ 
stiny. Is there such a thing as presenti¬ 
ment? And can the spirits of our de¬ 
parted friends have any influence upon 
our thoughts and actions? (Jan they 
imperceptibly endue our miiids with a 
foreboding of good or evil? It has 
been thought by many that they can, 
and 1 have often imagined that my own 


feelings have been uncontrollably in¬ 
fluenced by some such agency. It 
may, perhaps, be only the effect of ima¬ 
gination—of a sensitive, bewildered, 
morbid imagination. Yet there is a ho¬ 
liness as well as beauty in the suppo¬ 
sition of supernatural appearances, and 
sweetly has it been advocated by the 
bard of the “ Faery Queene.” 


“ And is there care in Heaven ?—and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is; else much more wretched were the cast* 
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Of men than beasts. Bat oh 1 th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves 1|i6 creatures so. 

And all his works with mercies doth embrace ! 

The blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked men—to serve his cruel foe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that succour want! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright sijuadrons round about us plant, 

And all for love, and nothing for reward. 

Oh! why should heavenly God for men have such regard ?" 


A/ay 2/1(1 ,—This is my thirty fourth 
birth'Ciay—and thus early do 1 find 
myself alone in the world, without kin* 
dred or friends that care fur me—without 
even a home or an abiding-place!—And 
was it for this,—for this desolate dis¬ 


mal doom that 1 was dragged into the 
world ? The spring-tide of my life 
promised better and happier things; but 
all its budding hopes are withered, and 
I am now a miserable, morose, and me¬ 
lancholy being. 


Once, when life was new, the hours 
Cast o’er my fate a few fresh flowers. 
Like opening roses, faintly red; 

But quickly all their color fled. 


Once my heart like the air was light, . 
And my young glance was sunny bright; 
But soon that airy spirit faded, 

And heavy clouds my young eyes shaded. 


Now, I wear upon my brow 
Furrows stamp’d—no matter how. 
But such as, with a liand severe. 
Grief often prints, ere age be near. 


Still, though in premature decay. 

The pulse of life ebbs slow away; 

Like northern spring where day is bright. 
Though eve be long, 'tis never night! 


This, to many, i.s the most pleasant and 
lively season of the year: Nature is 
preparing to put forth her brightness, 
and to burst upon the sight in all the 
grandeur and splendor of the summer. 
To me it is but the bitter mockery ofi 
faded happiness and withered hope.— 
When J strolled out this morning, all 
nature seemed verdant and rejoicing j 

The sun In unapproachable divinity 

Career'd, rejoicing, in his ftulde of Uglit; 

the birds sang, and all was joy and hi¬ 
larity, painfully reminding me of the 
insignificance of individual misfortune, 
when compared with the mighty and 


magnificent evolutions of nature. I 
could not but reflect, what an inconsi¬ 
derable atom every single man is with 
respect to the whole creation ; and I 
thought it a shame to lament the suffer¬ 
ings of such a^trivial animal as myself. 
The morning *after my departure, the 
sun will doubtless rise as bright as 
ever; the flowers will smell as sweet, 
and spring up as green and flourishing; 
the world will proceed in its old coarse; 
pecmle will laugh as heartily, and marry 
as fast as they were wont to do. When 
one goes, another takes his place; and 
those who remain, forget those who are 
gone. Is it not written, that the me« 
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mory of man pa^soth away, as the t'e- 
inembrance of a finest that tarrivth only 
for a day ? i 

• « « 

May %th. — I was rainblin^ this 
mornihfr in the environs of London, 
when chance led me into a small shop 
to pnrchtise a pair of j^loves. The only 
person I could see was a g’irl about 
enphteen years of ag'e, very beautiful. 
1 could not avoid gazing intently, and 
she turned away from my scrutiny with 
a blush, which added to her beauty. I 
felt aukward and confused. And why ? 
—What were my feelings ?—Were they 
those of incipient love.^—No— I can 
never love again. She thanked me for 
my purchase, and timidly enquired if 
there was any thing else that 1 wanted, 
“ Oh yes,” 1 answered, and purchased 
a number of articles, the very names of 
which 1 scarcely knew. She asked to 
what house she should send them ? 1 
told her that 1 would call for them the 
next day, and with another gaze 1 left 
the shop. 1 must see her again! lint 
is it right that a wretched In-ing like me 
should aMempt to engage this poor 
girl’s aflertioMs, and then leave her to 
mourn over her witiim-d liappiness? 
Pshaw! woman is nut so tendei-liearted 
and sensi1i^e, and, as soon as she losos 
one lover, she makes up the delieieney 
with another. I fhoiij>ht otheruiMi 
ovnr, and reposed all my love and all 
my eonfidenee, e\ery fervent feeling of 
my j'ouiig nnsnsj)i«‘ious heart, upon one 
who trea(di(‘rouslv abused them all!— 
Oh! how fervently tlid 1 love the dark- 
eyed Alarldiine! and how serpent-like 
did she tleeeive me ! We W'ere married, 
and how happy was I when I led my 
hlushiug bride from the altar! She 
w'as my first, my best, my ouly^ love; 
and the Iturning ecstasies of our wooing 
are too indelibly impressed upon my 
memory ever to lie forgotten. Hut 
alas!—such is the frailly of human na¬ 
ture—two years had not gone by before 
she fled from me with a vdlaiit whom 
I had cherished as my best fiieiid!— 
And this doiihlc shock 1 survived!— 
hut it was only to become a restless, 
W'retchcd wanderer, shunning and shun¬ 
ned by all. The idea of tlie destruction 
of a man’s happiness by cruelty or jter- 
fidy on the part of a woman is not often 
credited. Ijove, in all its,eth(‘reul and 
exijnisite intensity, in all its holy and 
bewitching luiiity, is a passion so 


seldom felt by man, that in most in¬ 
stances ills accommodating apathy is nut 
to be disputed. But do you think that 
those who have loved as 1 have loved, 
—who have incorporated all their 
thoughts and actions w'ith the fair crea¬ 
ture that they worshiped,—who have 
fondly monopolised the feelings, and 
even tlic very smiles and tears of one 
fund confiding object, will smile upon 
the blow wliicli destroys their visions 
of more than mortal bliss, or rise from 
the shock to rove again in the fields of 
beauty and delight, with a heart us 
hounding and benignant “as before?— 
Believe me,—never! For them on this 
earth there is no mure happiness, no 
more joy; their sun is clouded, and 
the pleasures and pastimes of the world 
disgust them. 'J’hose feelings which 
were once radiant and rejoicing are 
clouded by melancholy, ana they drag 
on an existence, rendered still more 
miserable by a constant rumination on 
tlays of former bliss. Thus is it with 
me, and thus has it been with others. 

May ft/A.—When 1 went for my i)ar- 
cel to the uretty little hosier’s, I learned 
that the lovely girl’s name is Alaria 
.Sledmati. I am mure charriied with her 
than ever, and 1 fancied she looked 
]ileasrd, wlu’ii she saw' me enter the 
shop. She certainly blushed, and ap¬ 
peared con (used, as she handed me the 
parcel. From w'h.it could this arise ?— 

I find thoughts coming thick into iny 
mind, which it would he sinful and 
dangerous to encourage. .Shall slie be¬ 
come the friend—the only friend of the 

unhappy heart-broken W-? No! 

—Let me go out into the air to dispel 
these thoughts. 

It is past eleven, and I have just re¬ 
turned from Drury-ljunc theatre, where 
I witnessed a scene that I shall never 
forget. I had entered a box, the front 
seat of which was occnpii'd by a gentle¬ 
man and a female, very fashionably at¬ 
tired. They, were both young, but the 
girl was yonii;jer than her eoifipanioir; 
she could not have been more than 
seventeen, and he might he thirty. IJc 
was a gay, careless, foppish-looking 
man,—a roni to all appearance; she 
was vei'i pretty, but bold and impudent. 
As my eyes w'aiidered listlessly over 
the pit, 1 encountered the gaze of a 
countryman. At first 1 imagined that 
he was looking at mo; hut 1 soon saw 
that his scrutiny was directed to my 
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companions, particularly to tlie female, 
between wlioiii and himself 1 observed a 
very strikin}' rescniblimct'. Presently 
be quitted his seat in the pit, and shortly 
afterwards 1 beard the door of our box 
upon, anil be entered. His face was 
pale as ashes, his lips quivered, and 
there was in his eyes the most frightful 
expression 1 ever beheld. The play 
was over, and they were preparing for 
tile after-piece, so that there was a little 
bustle in the liouse. Tlic countryman 
passed me Inirriedly, and in an instant 
was by tlie side of the gentleman wlqf 
sat before me. lie seised him by the 
eoilar, and thundered into his ear, as 
he dragged him out of the box, “ Have 
I found you at last, you infernal ^coun- 
drel ? ril teach you to seduce young 
women from their homes, you wreteh !” 
and with a blow, whicli would have 
felled an ox, he laid the aggressor prp- 
strate. There was soon a great disturb- 
anee in tlie theatre, and it was qiiiekly 
asrertained that the individual, wlio hiid 
been Uiioekcd down, was the sedue.vr of 
the countryman’s sister, whositintiie 
box with her iietrayer. 1 waited to 
liear no more. 'I’iie scollings ■and re\ il- 
^ iiigs of an enraged mob reached my 
^ ears, as 1 hastened from a scene uliich 
awakened every .stormy feeling of niy 
soul; and irnpreeations'justly provoked 
weic thickly show en d on I lie profligate 
sedue.cr, as he crawled, like a n orm, in 
his groveling posture. How the uproar 
terminatiMl, I know not; but the ivhole 
scene is now before me; and the groans 
and curses of the people are still ring¬ 
ing in iny ears, (lood Hod! what must 
that wretched brother have still'ered ! 

1 am glad I have witnessed thissrene; 
it lias deterinitied mi* in niy conduct to- 
nard Maria. I might have continued 
niy attentions to her, so as to win her 
confidenee and esteem. This, perhaps, 
would not have been an arduous tasli; 
it would at all events have been a grati¬ 
fication, though purchased at the ex¬ 
pense of every just and honorable leel- 
itig. Maria could never be my icifel — 
and Heaven forbid that 1 should in an 
unguarded moment (tor deliberately 1 
never could) ruin her peace of mind, 
and destroy her happine.ss for ever. 
Hut suppose 1 should ii>*t go so far ijs 


tliifi, and should merely lead her from 
tlut reserved modesty which she now 
ev dcntly possesses. Even this would 
be an evil, because it could not occur 
without first undermining that fixed 
and steady virtue, whicli is the best 
preservative against the crafty designs 
of the libertine. My passions arc as 
strong as those of must people; but it 
is merely as passions that they arc so; 
it is no part of luy conduct, system¬ 
atically to yield myself to their tjrranny. 
At the impulse of the moment, indeed, 
1 have done rash and unwise actions: 
hut deliberate reflection has never failed 
to awaken in my bosom (scathed and 
scorched as it is) that virtuous resolu¬ 
tion wliicli was planted by my sainted 
mother’s parental solicitude. I will 
forego, therefore, my intention of cul¬ 
tivating Maria’s acquaintance, although 
it would he a source of happiness to me 
to possess the luve of any one, but 
(‘specially*of such am innocent, artless, 
niisopliistirateil being; hut she is now 
happy and contented. Should any one 
lead her a single step from her inno- 
eence, lie iiiayhavi* much to answer for ; 
1 most a.ssiired1y will not be that one. 

1 have long thought of leaving Eiig- 
laiul; for it holds nothing now hut that 
which is hateful to me. The present 
war between 1*'ranee and Spain affords 
me tlie desired opportunity, and 1 can 
dr.iw my sword in the cause of freedom. 
1 have noiv no wish to live; and, if 1 
join the Spanish patriots, some friendly 
ball may end all my woes. 1 shall 
ajiply to-morrow to the Spanish agent, 
and then— 

" My native land—good-niffhtl” 

May 10/4.—I have Just seen a friend 
who lias ad'orded me lacilities for leav¬ 
ing England, ns soon us I please. Hut 
1 must once more visit the graves of my 
mother and sister, and I will leave Lon¬ 
don for W-to-night, 

« • # • 

.May 13/7i.—1 have hecii ontte more 
at —, ami Ilbve wandered unnoticed 
ami undisturbed over those broad and 
fertile lanils whicli own me for their 
master, and which might have flourished 
under my care. Now all is desolation 
and ruin. 


“Ruin is there, but ruin slow and mild : 

The spider’s wand’riiig web is thin and graf ; 
On roof and wall now clings the dusky bat; 
And, where sweet infants’ voices used to sound, 
Now niuaiis the sullen owlet. • * 
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1 wcBt into the court-^rd, where flie trunk, and saw the letters of a name, 
weeds and long grass almost choked lip which it is agony to look upon. I had 
the entrance. I looked at the garden, cut them on the hark, when 1 was at 
and there was the same scene of sadness home and happy~~oh ! how happy!— 
and decay. The summer-house was Some moss h^ grown about the letters, 
closed; but I burst open the rusty lock, and I rubbed it off with my handker- 
and beheld many a well-remembered chief. 1 did not go into the house, for 
token of days that were. On the the hall-door was locked; but 1 looked 
wooden bench were the initials of my in at one of the parlour-windows, and 
name, coupled with those of my dear saw that the rats and the spiders had 
sister; and a swallow which had built been gaily reveling amidst the furni- 
its nest regularly every year in one turc. I walked through the park to 
corner, was twittering with joj^ as it the village, and sighed as I passed by 
flew to and fro to build its habitation, each well-known avenue. The deer 
Behind the summer-house is a large j^azed at me with their bright and beau- 
oak, under which 1 liave gamboled on tiful eyes, without knowing that 1 was 
many a summer’s day. 1 moked on its their master. I passed on in sorrow, for 
• 

** The friends, with whom in youth I roved these woodland dells among, 

Have ceas’d their kindly sympathies ; the birds have ceased their lays: 

Stem Ruin throws around the spot her melancholy hue; 

She withers all she looks upon—and 1 am wither’d too 1” 

There is a little mount near the lodge, rich and varied scene the glowing beams 
which guards the gate leading to the of his departing glory. I looked to- 
villagc; and 1 walked to the summit to ward the mansion, and there it stood 
behold, for the last timef the domains of unconscious of its desolation. 1 re- 
my ancestors,—the placid scene of all mained on the mount until evening, with 
my youthful happiness. It was a lovely all its gentle accompaniments, had suc- 
evening, and the sun cast over all that ceeded the brilliancy of day. 1 heard 

The ploughman’s careless whistle, the low bleat 
Of youngling flocks, the drowsy tinkling hell. 

The bark of rillage watch-dogs, as they gave 
'The homeward shepherd greeting}” 

and I then retired to the village to meet she was as beautiful and as modest as 
the mail-coach, my bosom swelling with ever. I told her 1 was going to leave 
the melancholy consciousness, that I England, and she seemed concerned, 
should never again behold those beloved At parting 1 held out my hand, and she 
scenes. immediately gave me hers; it was very 

My path led toward the church-yard, soft, and trembled exceedingly. 1 
where all my ancestors lay buried: I pressed it gently and put it to my lips, 
sprang over the gate, and stood beside and then quitted the lioiisc, but not 
my mother’s grave. The tablet which before I had given a trifling memorial 
was affixed to the tomb was still glisten- of my regard for the maiden, 
ing in all its freshness, and 1 read with • • • • 

a tearful eye the name and lineage of 'August 26fA.—This evening will, 
my beloved parent. 1 knelt down and perhaps, decide my doom. ’The de- 
prayed foe a release from suflerings tachment to which I belong has received 
which had become intole,>'ablc: I prayed ‘orders to surprise a party of the enemy, 
for one whose passions had plunged her sheltered among the rocks of the Sierra 
into guilt, which would require a deep dc Busaco. This is always a dangerous 
and terrible expiation; I prayed, also, duty,and I rejoice that 1 am among the 
for speedy re-union with the spirits of gallant spirits who are deputed to exe- 
those beloved objects which were sleep- cute it. .1 have been occupying an hour 
ing in peace and quietude below, and I or two in arranging what few memo- 
then found myself better* prepared for randa I have retained, and in looking, 
an eternal separation fcbm the green (it may be for the last time) at those 
and smiling valleys of my native land. memorials of mingled joy and misery 
• • • • which I have preserved. There is a 

May 16fA.—I have just seen Maria ; miniature painting of Marianne, taken 
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when I first loved her, and exhibitinif 
all the beauty and artlessness of one 
who could not then have known deceit. 
It is very like her, and seems to require 
only a spark of some Promethean fire to 
make it breathe and live. There is a 
sketch, also, of Marianne, made in an 
idle hour from memory; and this is also 
a striking likeness; but the calm beauty 
of one presents a forcible contrast to 
the brilliant charms of the other. I 
shall never see again the orig;inal of 
either. 

The hour of attack approaches; for 
the sun has long since set, and we only 
wait for the more pervading darkness of 
actual night to rush upon our foe. I 
go prepared for death, and 1 have a 
cheering consolation in the reflection, 
that, ere to-inorrow's dawn, my spirit, 
freed from its clog of clay, may again 
meet those whom it best loved while 
living. 


THE ANRLO'IRISH OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 3 vols. 1828. 

The affairs of Ireland have now 
' reached the higliest point of interest. 
Three-fourths of the population arc 
(not indeed in arms, for they cannot pro¬ 
cure a sufficiency of arms, but) in a state 
of strong irritation and high resentment, 
for reasons which we have occasionally 
noticed ; but, without dwelling on the 
religious and political dissensions of the 
country, we. shall advert to the manners 
of the people, as exemplified in the pre¬ 
sent novel; observing, by the way, 
that the war of opinion has relinquished 
its moral characteristics, and assumed 
the attitude of physical strife. 

We find too much of politics in these 
volumes ; but, in such a critical state of 
affairs, how can we expect that a writer 
should wholly abstract himself fromi 
the public concerns of his country ? 
They force themselves upon bis notice, 
and seem imperiously to demand his 
attention in treating of manners and of 
life. • 

The leading personage of the talc is 
Gerald Blount, a young man of a noble 
family, educated in principles decidedly 
favorable to the protestant ascendency; 
but it is the author’s object to afford 
satisfactory grounds for a change in the 
opinions of his hero, or a relaxation in 
Ins obstinacy. 

The following extract will afford an 


amusing specimen of the work.->Ger- 
ald visits his sister in Devonshire, 
where she resides under the care of her 
guardian's wifi*.—“ At a turn of the 
road, where on one side the fence was 
high and overshadowed by an elegant 
group of slight ash-trees, tlie sound of 
young female voices, in laughter and 
joyous hilarity, caught Gerald’s ear. 
Climbing gently up the fence, and 
peeping through a cluster of bushes, he 
saw, seated in a garden ctusir, employed 
at her needle, liis sister’s protectress 
and nurse^ Mrs. Knightly; before her, 
on the grass, and sitting face to face, 
were his sister herself and a little girl, 
some years her junior, witii glowing 
blue eyes, flaxen hair, shaken wildly 
about her face, a beautiful straight nose 
and eherry mouth, «nd cheeks so bril¬ 
liant with the colour of health and loveli¬ 
ness, that they might remind one of sun¬ 
light breaking in transparent suffusion 
through a garden-screen of roses. A 
book tnrneu down on the grass, a gui¬ 
tar, and a little work-basket, lay near 
them; but they seemed to have given 
study and work of every kind to the 
winds, and shouts of laughter rang 
merrily through their mraf retreat, as 
the strange girl archly contested some 
point witn her companion. 

As Gerald peeped at this scene, his 
first feeling was sympathy with its un¬ 
restrained enjoyment, particularly on 
account of bis sister. The subdued 
motherly smile of Mrs. Knightly, al¬ 
ways kept up, but increased now and 
then by a glance at the two delighted 
girls, or by some ecstatic climax of 
their laughter, also pleased and inter¬ 
ested him t yet soon after he began to 
ask himself if such a display was cha¬ 
racterised by the elegant decorum to 
which lady Augusta ought to be habi¬ 
tuated. Then he was struck by what 
he felt to be the boisterous mirth of her 
little playmate,—by a pecnliar air about 
the child thatj beautiful as she was, 
* seemed; when put in comparison with 
the high-born cliildren of her age, nei¬ 
ther fashionable nor proper; and at 
length some words and phrases ad¬ 
dressed by her to lady Augusta becom¬ 
ing distinctly audible through the 
laughter of both, he began to doubt if 
her rank and quality entitled her to be 
made, by Mr*. Knightly, the familiar 
companion of his sister. 

“ ‘Sing it, I tell you!’ cried the 
blooming little stranger, holding up to 
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Augusta, in mock throat, two or throe 
long stalks of grass she had just {rluck- 
ed at her side; and the tune in which 
she spoke, though musical; had a 
strange sound.—‘ 1 can’t, Khoda !’• re¬ 
lied her companion, clasping 'her 
ands playfully in appeaU—‘ Say it 
then !’—‘ Nay, that’s the ^lifficulty, 
Khoda! I’ve no great demur to your 
air—’tis pretty enough; but your words, 
oh, your words!’ in alTectcd horror.— 
‘Sing it, or«say it, or I’ll kill yon 
Head !’ continued Khoda, sliaking 
aloft the formidable scourge in one 
hand, and twining the other through 
Augusta’s beautiful brown tresses.— 

‘ The pure brogue,’ thought Gerald.— 
Khoda went on, gently applying the 
grass stalks to her playmate’s neck, 
while both now clung to each other, 
laughing loudly.^—‘ Come, you proud 
English lady !—sacy my u’ords—iny 
beautiful Irisli words—or— I'll be the 
death o' you —what! are they ugly, or 
not musical ?’—‘ The little pigs say 
words like them!’ shouted Augusta, 
struggling with her dictati>r.—‘ Take 
that, then!—and that, and'that!’ and 
Khoda again used her scourge; ‘that 
for your disobedience—and that for 
your bad speech !’—‘ Well, Khoda—I 
will, I will learn them of you !’—‘ List¬ 
en, then!’ and Khoda warbled, to an 
air that Augusta had called pretty, 

‘ her beautiful Irish words,’ during tiie 
pronunciation of which, naltbougli as¬ 
sisted by melody, the harsh sounds of 
several acg/is, oeghe, and neghSf sadly 
odended Gerald’s ear.—‘Why don’t 
you go on ?’ resumed Khoda, as Au- 

f ^usta interrupted her with mucking 
aughter.—‘No—not for the world?’ 
answered her pupil, putting out her 
hands in abhorrence.—‘You won’t, 
won’t you?’ and again Khoda offered 
to inflict chastisement; again she was re¬ 
sisted, a struggle ensued,and they rolled 
down on the velvet grass. 

“ Gerald now felt displeased: it was 
evident, he concluded, Jiliat, in the per¬ 
son of this little wild girl, Mrs. Knight¬ 
ly had introduced, to the intimate ac¬ 
quaintance of his solitary sister, the 
child of some Irish peasant-servant, 
brought over by the good lady from the 
bills and bogs of her native eountry.— 
With some coldness and reserve of 
manner he presented himself to Mrs. 
Knightly from his pceping-place, and 
passing her, after a low bow, gravely 
advanced to Augusta. As his eye still 
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dwelt on Khoda, her dress corrected his 
first conclusion; it might, however, 
ha\e been bestowed on her; but when, 
as much in consequence of Mrs. Knight¬ 
ly’s gentle exclamation of surprise and 
welcoming, as of his own approach, 
Augusta started up to embrace her bro¬ 
ther, the sudden change from hilarity to 
gravity and self-possession, and from 
th&t again to a provoking mixture of 
loftiness and uaivetl’t of propriety and 
archness* which marked Khoda’s man¬ 
ner, more fully convinced him that she 
was no clown’s child.—‘ Gerald!’ said 
Augusta: ‘ come here and know and 
fall in love with my friend and com¬ 
panion, my wild Irish princess, who 
sings me wild Irish songs made to iier 
beauteous wild Irish ancestresses, ever 
so' long ago, by bards with white 
beards, on their wire harps and things 

-our good, kind, delightful little 

cousin, Khoda Knighlly.’-‘Miss 

Knightly!’ stammered Gerald, bowing-. 
—‘My daughter. Sir, Miss Knightly;’ 
and the mother, quietly evincing the 
impression, such as it was, which she 
had received from Gerald’s reserve at 
his first appearance, rose, and held her 
daughter by the hand, at her side.— 
‘All the worse,’ thought Gerald—‘the 
kind of assumed eijuahty here will 
only assist the impression of disagree¬ 
able peculiarities on my sister.’ 

“Khoda now returned his repeated 
bow in a way so distant and at the same 
time so proper, us must have satisfied, 
so far us it went, the most sernpulous 
brother; and, indeed, it went far to sa¬ 
tisfy him, us might be seen by the ex- 
ression of liis face, changing from tlie 
lank of disapprobation to the glow of 
interest. When she escaped, however, 
from the demureness half produced by, 
and half-affected at, the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a stranger, she was relapsing 
iilto a vivacity, which Gerald thought 
un-English. Holding a grave side- 
face to him so long as' she pretended to 
think he was regarding her, she voted 
liis eyes off whenever she pleased, and 
then, with strenge contortions of her 
beautiful features, continued playfully 
to threaten Augusta for her recent obsti¬ 
nacy, and to do all in her power to keep 
up the loud mirth of that young lady. 
Again, however, something dignified or 
graceful appeared about her, which, rc« 
commendeef by her beauty, the young 
critic admired ; and yet, again, its effect 
was marred by a return of something 
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arch and ratUeinflc bold: and thus did himself painfully out of place. Indeed 
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his notions of tfts new acquaintance 
huctuate for some time. An 1 rish pea> 
sant-girl then approached from the cot¬ 
tage, with cream and strawberries. 
The broad and rosy face, the wide¬ 
winged nose, and wide mouth, which, 
when slie smiled, allowed the upper 
gum to be seen, reminded Gerald of 
visages he had beheld in St. Giles’s, 
and indeed laid claim to almost unadul¬ 
terated Celtic descent. Her shyness 
too, her gait, and the crude fashion in 
which her gown had been cut (obvi¬ 
ously she had brought it from home 
with her), struck him as characteristic 
of sad inferiority in the scale to her 
parallel class in England.—‘ Get more 
cream, Bidd^; lady Augusta likes it,’ 
said Mrs. Knightlv,as the girl deposited 
bar dishes and plates on the grass.— 
‘ God bless her darling young ladyship, 
I s/iollj Mam^ answered Biddy,|with a 
drop-curtsey, so sudilen and deep as fo 
be rather startling; and though the 


his fidgets made him pale; and his legs 
seemed ashamed of their new acquaint¬ 
ances, the black silk stockings; they 
did so shift, and shy, and behave them¬ 
selves in such a manner. 

“As, soon as Gerald had taken a 
place at his side, they began to speak 
about Ireland. But this Gerald did 
not exactly want, so much as what it 
would lead to. Collegiate pursnits’ in 
Ireland turned up. The maa.|Mroved 
to be really uneducated, although, with 
poor smiles that petitioned for indul¬ 
gence and good opinion, he quoted 
Latin every second sentence. Bolite 
literature was glanced at; he was 
dumb. Some slight general views of 
the country were taken; he was an ass. 

“ Gerald was preparing to leave him, 
when the poor young man proposed an 
invitation to eat a leg of mutton with 
him nexbSunday. Gerald, wishing he 
could swoon, politely (and, in pity, his 
politeness was more kindly than stiff) 


zealous smile that lighted in her large pleaded a prior engagement.—‘Well, 
good eyes, and the phrase of respectful Sir, but the next;’ another engagement, 
affection toward his sister, with which ‘Well, then, but surely the next;’ ano- 
it was accompanied, were not quite lost ther; ‘the next’ was called up from the 
upon Gerald, still ^e broad sing-song womb of time—and, in short, to save 
brogue, the vile sholl^ Mam, the name Mr. O'Burn the trouble of' going 
Biddy, and even the wordy acquies- through what remained of the year’s 
cence, when silence and obedience alone calendar, Gerald at last seemed to as- 


should have been her proper part, ef¬ 
fectually disposed of the girl in his esti¬ 
mation. He became confirmed in all 
his former dislikes to pure Irish people, 
and the reflection that Augusta was 
surrounded by such specimens of native 
manner, pressed upon him.” 

The appearance and manners of an 
Irish priest are neatly sketched.—“ Mr. 
O’Burn sat on a sofa in almost devoted 


sent. In a few days he sent a formal 
though still not unkind apology; a 
quick answitr came, that, with all its 
offences against common usage and 
sense, only proved that the writer had 
not understood the politeness with 
which he was treated. It breathed 
Irish wrath, suppressed into the utmost 
possible Christian charity, and a sickly 
sense of having been ill-treated, mixed 


attention to the discourse of another 
Human-Catholic clergyman, an old 
French priest, of a venerable imposing 
air, possessing the suavity of the ant^eu 
regime. And this was a bad situation 
for Mr. O’Burn. His‘vulgar (yet not 
vulgar-featured) face, bis uneasy figure,* 
his restless hands and legs, his ill-worn 
new clothes, every thing about him 
contrasted with the staid, complacent, 
self-possession of his companion. On 
being introduced, he started up, bowed 
six times very strangely, mumbled, 
laid one hand on a cqrner of the sofa, 
and between the finger and thumb of 
the other kept coiling the corner of the 
lapel of his coat. Nothing could well 
be more certain than that ne then felt 
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up with^ a bad effort at ecclesiastical 
grandeur, which was exceedingly risi¬ 
ble. ‘1 must have stood very low in 
your opinion, Sirf when—you abso¬ 
lutely refuse to dine with me,’ it said ; 
‘but believe me, Sir, you arc not war¬ 
ranted by any previous conduct of mine 
in violating every rule of good-breedi ng 
toward me. But I forgive you, dear 
Sir; for, although my family motto is— 
[here followed some Latin which Gerald 
could not make out.] I assure you 1 
don’t keep ill-will to any ..one in my 
mind many minutes. However, the 
respect 1 have for myself as a clergy¬ 
man and as a gentleman, obliges me to 
say, (however reluctantly) that you 
never again shall be annoyed by an in- 
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vitation from me. However, Hod hless 
youi-my dear Sir, and, altliough I do^.t 
in'ciin to see you again, I hope time wul 
change the opinion you have too hastily 
formed of your humble servant.* 

The hero enters into the dissipations 
of fashionable life, intri^es with a 
baronet’s lady, wounds the friend of 
her husband in a duel, and makes his 
escape to Prance. The vindictive ba> 
ronet shoots through tlie heart another 
lover of bis wife, and (like Virgil’s 
MezentiiMi) hinds her to the dead body, 
placing its arms round her neck, in 
which posture she passes a night of 
horror. This, by the bye, is a strange 
improbability. 

In Paris, the fugitive meets a myste¬ 
rious lady, who tells him some secrets 
of his fortune that deeply interest him. 
All subsequent enquiries after her-prove 
vain, and he leaves France with a deter¬ 
mination to seek English gro^ind once 
more. He is wrecked on the Irish 
roast, and, after a variety of adventures 
amongst the Rockites, throughout 
which he is aided and preserved by the 
address and attachment of the fair un¬ 
known, he at last discovers tliat the 
lady is no other than Rhoda Knightly, 
who had at first so unfortunately (and, 
we may add, unreasonably) excited his 
aveision. 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS /)P WILMOT 
WARW'ICK. 1828. 

You must not suppose, reader, that 
this volume contains a biographical 
sketch or a genuine character of a real 
personage. On the contrary, Mr. War¬ 
wick is a non-eiitity; but the name 
serves, in concert with the pretended 
discovery of manuscripts, to introduce 
a variety of tales and other compo¬ 
sitions, in most of .which the author is 
an evident imitator of Washington Ir¬ 
ving. They are not all equally amus* 
ing: but the Haunted Mill is one of 
the most entertaining pil^ces. 

“In one of the most secluded spots of 
this our sea-girt land, were to be found, 
soitic sixty moons back, the remains of 
an old village, comprising about a 
dozen cottages, all, save one, untenant- 
cd, and faluiig to decay. No road or 
path marked its connec^on with any 
other habitable place; nor can the ima¬ 
gination conceive a scene more barren 
and desolate than the neighbourhood of 
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Rock-Town. The village itself occu¬ 
pied the centre of a deep dell, the side's 
of which formed a striking medley of 
rock and precipice, partially clothed 
with fir-tr^es and wild evergreens. 
Bold and romantic, the scene would 
have beei^prized by Salvator Rosa, as 
a subjetolAw the canvas, requiring no¬ 
thing but nic adjuncts of a black sky, 
and group of bandits, to render it most 
eilective. 

‘* The bistory of Rock-Town is sin¬ 
gular, commencing with a talc of love 
and elopement. A certain scapc-grucc, 
one Andrew Harbottle, having con¬ 
ceived a violent passion for a young 
maiden, denominated Jenny Howlas, 
declared his passion, and was referred 
by his mistress to her father. He was 
rejected, and retired in tears. Jenny 
followed him, and in a tone of the deep¬ 
est affection asked him why be wept.— 

* Go,’ said Andrew ; * since you caiinot 
relieve^ do not pity me.’—‘ Thou art a 
poor-spirited fellow,’ said Jenny.— 

* Thou art a cruel girl to taunt me thus,’ 
exclaimed the desponding youth : ‘ for, 
however 1 may be unable to regain my 
own happiness, I have at least sufficient 
spirit to refrain from injuring yonrs, by 
the renewal of a suit wbicli your pa¬ 
rents have declared shall be ineirectual.’ 
' Did I ever say it would be inefreclual V 
said Jenny, blushing.—‘ Wliy, then, 
refer me to your father?’ inquired An¬ 
drew.—‘ ’Tvvas a matter of duty,’ said 
Jenny.—‘And why do you follow me 
now ?’ asked Andrew.—‘ ’Tis a matter 
of—oft-of—affection,’ simpered Jenny. 
—‘ Then,’ exclaimed Andrew exult- 
ingly, and catching the little panting 
beauty in his arms, * ’tis a matter of no 
farther doubt; 1 must and will have 
thee. Go, gatlier thy few little valu¬ 
ables in a bundle—meet me down at 
the stile in the dusk of the evening, 
and we’ll off to the parson!’ 

“Jenny, acceding to the proposal, 
decamped with her lover; and, about 
.three weeks after, their parents were 
informed that they had been married 
in tlie border town of the adjoining 
county; but months passed away ere 
any tiling more transpired concerning 
the fugitives. At length, when the old 
women of the village had decided that 

J roqng Harbottle was gone to the devil, 
le suddenly appcflihd among them in the 
dress of a miller, seated on the front of 
a new cart, and driving a very noble 
and well-caparisoned horse. All parties 
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came fioeking forth to meet him, anxious tered by )ier partial success, kt‘]Jt up 
to knoiv the fate of Jenny.—* Faith,’ the imposition, and increased her iiiflii- 
said Andrew, ‘Jenny will be happy to enee. every day. She foretold that 
see just as many of ye as can lind a Harbottle would be either drowned in 
place in my cart, and are willing to go the milbdam, or crushed between his 
back with me over the moor;’ and then jnilhstones. She even ventured to pro¬ 


be went on to relate how chance had 
conducted him to a most beautiful little 
valley, how he had worked himself into 
favoar with the neighbouring farmers, 
and how he w'as now employed as miller 
to the surrounding community. He 
rang forth the praises of Kock-Towh ; 
enlarging upon the blessings of peace 
and retirement, and doing all he could 
to instil into his old companions the 
spirit of emigration. Many of the 
younger villagers accompanied him 
hack, and established themselve.s in the 
new settlement, which increased in 
riches and consequence, till the death 
of Jlarbotlle, who was shortly followed 
by poor Jenny, leaving her son Adam 
proprietor of the mill. 

“ Among the villagers there was an 
old woman much given to lying and 
prophecy. She had the credit of under* 
standing something of medicine: a few 
cliaiicecures established her as a mistress 
of the art; and, having thus insinuated 
herself into the high opinion of her 
neighbours, she ventured on a farther 
stretch of cunning, and at length as¬ 
sumed the wand of necromancy. Hut 
for this old woman, Adam Harbottle, 
like his father, would probably have 
been regarded as ‘ the great one of the 
city;’ and Dame Ducket, in disputing 
the precedency, so far irritated her more 
legitimate rival, that, in the heat of 
his wrath, he denounced' her as a vile 
impostor. The astonished villagers 
now turned their eyes upon Dame 
Ducket, who, lifting her withered 
hands above her grey" head, declared 
him a lost man, a very devil incarnate! 

■‘From that lime poor Harbottle*vas 
looked upon mistrustfully by the in¬ 
habitants. He had drawn this impre¬ 
cation upon himself in a moment of 
clioler; and, his rage having subsided, 
he now begun to doubt the security of 
his soul. Superstition soon spreads ; 
and the worthies of Rock-Town were 
certainly nut proof against the infect¬ 
ion. They listened with dread cr^u- 
lity to their prophetess, who pronounced 
it unlucky to have any dealings with 
the object of her wrath, and progno¬ 
sticated that he would come to some 
miserable end. The old woman, flat- 


nounce the evil day;—it came—he was 
missing! The villagers surrounded 
the mill, but none could muster suih- 
cient hardihood to enter. At length 
Dame Ducket appeared, and, command¬ 
ing her disciples to follow her, began 
to ascend the step-ladder Icudiug to the 
mill-door. The ladder -was of consi¬ 
derable height; and her agility not 
having increased with her years, she 
soon began to tremble W'ith fceliogs of 
insecurity. When about two-tbirc^ up, 
she turned upon her followers, exclaim¬ 
ing against their cowardice in not dar¬ 
ing to enter the mill, and, making a 
false step, fell with a shriek to the 
ground.^ The villagers, having con¬ 
veyed her home upon a shutter in a 
state of insensibility, returned to prose¬ 
cute their search in the mill. 

“ Tlie discovery was soon made.— 
Between the mill-stones were seen suit 
dry pieces of rag and broad cloth; 
doubtless the remnants of Adam’s dress, 
while the pulverised bones and tufts of 
hair which lay scattered about on the 
boards just by, were, with equal cer¬ 
tainty, fragments of the unfortunate 
man himself! Dame Ducket, so great 
an adept in the curing of other people’s 
maladies, could discover no remedy for 
her own, and she died in a few days, 
declaring that her ghost, in company 
with that of Harbottle, should haunt 
the mill ever afterwards. 

“ Thus ended the prcUpcrity of Uock- 
Town. Half of the houses became 
immediately tenuntless, and the mill 
was regarded as a place set apart 
for the reception of goblins. In the 
liowling of every blast was heard the 
moaning of Adam’s spirit; in the 
creaking of every timber, the voice of 
Dame Ducket; and no one ventured to 
pass the mill ifter night-fail. It stood, 
therefore, for a length of time without 
any tenants, except the rats and mice, 
unless, indeed, the ghosts of the miller 
and the dame may be reckoned as such. 
Many were the tales told of their having 
appeared in various forms and places. 
Sometimes A^am was to be seen run¬ 
ning round the water-wheel, hard chased 
by the old woman; and then strange 
noises would be beard in the mill, as of 
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tiro Bpirits struggling'with unc another. 
Every gust of wind stripped tlie roof 
of a tile, which ever and anon came 
rattling down into the street—sure 
omen of coming evil to any one near 
whom it happened to fall! and there it, 
would remain, no one daring to touch 
what he conceived to be influenced by 
the charms of magic. The water>wheel 
was now choked up with nettles. The 
wooden bridge which crossed the mill* 
stream, fell into the water, and was car* 
ried away by the current. Terror 
reigned within the building, and Deso* 
lation roamed without! 

“ It was in this state, when an old 
miser, grudging the expense pf a cot¬ 
tage, consented to become its inhabit¬ 
ant, in consideration of occupying its 
chambers rent-free. The villagers could 
hardly credit the reality of his intention 
to enter the Haunted Mill, and did all 
in their power to dissuade him from- a 
step which they conceived must inevit¬ 
ably lead to destruction. He persisted, 
however, in his rash determination, and 
the whole community assembled to see 
him take possession. They accom¬ 
panied him to within a few yards of 
the broken bridge, and there paused, 
huddling themselves together, and trem¬ 
bling like the reeds in the mill-stream. 
The miser, taking a plank of sufficient 
length to reach over the rivulet, placed 
one end of it close to the water’s edge, 
and then raising the other, brought it 
to a perpendiemar. It wa's a moment 
of the utmost terror with the villagers. 
They could not believe that he would 
have the courage to let it fall on the 
opposite ba]ik. He looked back at 
them for a motflent as if he half feared 
it himself,—Down it went! The spec¬ 
tators shrank back, in dire expectancy 
of something terrible, while Abel the 
miser walked quietly over. Whether 
he would have the daring to go farther, 
was, however, yet a question. A gust 
of wind whistled over the building, and 
a tile leaped from the roof as tlie warning 
of danger. This was enough to con¬ 
vince the trembling witnesses of Abel's 
rashness, that his case was next to hope¬ 
less ; and they began to put up prayers 
for his safety. By no means daunted, 
however, he moved up the step-ladder, 
stood upon the landing-place, and 
placed his band upon the latch of the 
door.—‘ Will he dare to push open the 
door?' said some of the spectators. 
He did so; a dire yell accompanied the 


motion, and away flew the whole as¬ 
sembly, as if a legion of devils had 
possessed them!—Abel, quietly remark¬ 
ing that the hinges were rusty and 
wanted oiling, walked deliberately in. 

“The next morning the villagers 
came in a body to witness the issue of 
Abel’s temerity. They found every 
thing as they left it. All was silent. 
Sudojenly they heard* a groan! The 
casement opened, and a head in a white 
cap popped out! Supposing it to be 
Abel’s ghost, they turned to flee, when 
a low sepulchral voice arrested their 
steps.—‘ Stop !’ said Abel: *No ghost 
am I, although with ghosts I iiold coiii- 
inunion.—Thus saith the miller’s ghost: 

* Abel, go round each morn from house 
to house, and in this wooden bowl col¬ 
lect from every cot a slice of bread.’— 
And thus saith old Dame Ducket; 

' Nor bread alone, but bacon too ; 

And beer a pint, tlicy'll add thereto.' 

“ The imposition was readily agreed 
to by all the inhabitants save one—old 
llugby, who suspected that the whole 
was a trick, aitd refused to pay his con¬ 
tribution on the iirst day. He slejit so 
miserably, however, on the following 
night,and was so haunted in his dreams 
by ghosts of millers and misers, that he 
never afterwards grudged payment.— 
He sometimes smiled, as if in contempt 
of his folly in submitting to the roguery 
oj^old Abel; but he cuiud not make up 
hts mind to repeat the experiment of a 
refusal, and, therefore^ for the mere 
sake of his comfort, compounded with 
his common sense. 

“One morning, old Abel was miss¬ 
ing at the usual hour of making hts 
rounds. The day passed, but he came 
not; the next morning, and yet he did 
not appear.—‘He’s dead!' exclaimed 
Hugby. This same llugby hud a son, 
Di/di, whom he treated more like a 
slave than hi»owii child. The ill-used 
lad frequently thought of running 
away, hut was detained in the place by 
the attractions of a rosy-chcekea damsel 
who scoured his father’s copper kettles. 
This girl was the only one of the Har- 
bottle family now remaining in the vil¬ 
lage; and,‘if a haunted mni conld be 
looked upon as a matter of any value, 
such ivas little Kitty’s patrimony. 

**Abel not having made his appear¬ 
ance for two or three days, it was 
thought necessary that a true report of 
his fate should be obtained; and Dick 
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Ilugby, being the Htontest young fellow 
in the vilage, was deemed the fittest 
man for a gliostly embassy, and de¬ 
puted accordingly. It will not be 
wondered at, that his father should he 
ready to sanction the enactment of a 
part assigned to poor Dick by the com¬ 
munity at large. Like Brutus, he con- 
reived the public good was all in all; 
and lie consigned Ids son to the risk of 
perdition with Homan-like composiire*. 

1 “ The villagers, being collected, 

moved onward to the mill. When they 
arriicd at tlie mill-stream, there was a 
dead stand, and old Rugby turned pale. 
—Dick advanced a tew steps, then 
paused: his manhood for the moment 
failed him. To the surprise of every 
one, Kitty sprang from the crowd, and 
offered to go herself! This roused c\ery 
atom of Dick’s waning courage ; he 
bounced over the bridge, and ascended 
the stcp-ladde< to the mill-door. Kitty, 
bursting with affection, and fearing for 
her lover’s fate, could no longer resist 
the desire of sharing his danger; and, 
escaping from her master’s grasp, she 
quickly joined Dick, and they entered 
the haunted precincts together. A full 
> lialf-hour passed on in solemn silence; 
and, neither of them appearing, old 
Rugby began to tremble with apprehen¬ 
sion, while the rest of the witnesses 
looked at one another most dolefully^, 
and shook their sapient heads in 
mournful concert. At length a deep 
groan was heard; a shriek followed; 
and Dick, springing out of the mill, 
made but one step from the top to the 
bottom of the ladder, and in a tone of 
the greatest terror exclaimed, ‘ A ghost! 
fly !—a ghost I 

“Ao words can describe the con¬ 
sternation which ensued. The affright¬ 
ed spectators scampered to their respec¬ 
tive homes, bolted their doors, and went 
to prayers; nor did they dare to ven¬ 
ture again from their abodes till the 
following morning, when old Rugby 
' was to De seen running about from 
house to house, in a state of distraction, 
heating his breast, and calling upon the 
names of his little house-maid and son. 
His former scepticism now turned upon 
* him like a fiend; and his cruelty as a 
father embittered his feelings ; he lo^- 
cd his neighbours with invectives for 
their dastardly spirit in deputing his 
only son as a champion against the 
devil, and soundly upbraided himself 
for acceding to so base a measure. The 


villagers, beginning to donbt the safety 
of his wits, followed him about the 
place wherever he went, fearing that he 
might commit some act of desperation. 
He rambled into a garden wiiich com¬ 
municated with the haunted precincts of 
the mill: hut, as he approached the 
stile leading thereto, his trembling com- 
|)anions slackened their steps, and con¬ 
jured him not to hazard a nearer ad¬ 
vance.—‘Silence!’ said Rugby; ‘some 
one speaks!’—They listened, and a hol¬ 
low sepulchral voice exclaimed, ‘ Bury 
me!’—>The sound evidently proceeded 
from the other side of the hedge. They 
listened again: ‘Bury me!’ cried the 
voice in a much louder tone than before. 
—Who are you ?’ said Rugby, bold in 
despair.—No answer was made; so 
Rugby, after a short pause, leaped the 
stile, and nearly tumbled over the pro¬ 
strate body of the deceased Abel. Let 
us lift hit^ into tlic garden,’ said Rugby 
coolly; but his companions appeared 
loth to undertake the task. Some ran 
off, and the rest seemed inclined to fol¬ 
low the example, when another ghostly 
voice, resembling that of old Dainc 
Ducket, pronounced the following; 

‘ Bury him, bury him, orp you hlrep. 

On the hill, by the mill, nix feet (leep.’ 

“ No one dared to disobey the man¬ 
date, and old Abel’s body was disposed 
of accordingly. 

“ After this, Rock-Town was gradu¬ 
ally deserted.* The inhabitants, alarmed 
at so rapid an increase of the /amily of 
the ghosts, began to fear that the mill 
would shortly be insufficient to accom¬ 
modate them; and, as they were by no 
means desirous of entertaining such 
lodgers in their own cottages, they 
packed uj(l their goods, and betook 
themselves to tlie surrounding villages. 
Old Rugby - alone remained, careless 
whether the spirits of the mill should be 
inclined to vex his quiet or not. ‘If 
they choose to come,’ said the old sinner, 
‘let them. If not, here am 1 fixed for 
ever, resolved ‘to do penance in soli¬ 
tude.’ ” 

“ Since the occurrence of the very 
extraordinary events related, several 
years have elapsed; and the reader is 
now informed, that the present appear¬ 
ance of RocksTown is the reverse of 
every thing ghostly or desolate. It is 
a busy, hustling little place ; and poor 
old Rugby is one of the busiest and 
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happieBt among the inhabitants. The 
reaonhted mill, so fraught with magical 
association, is no longer looked upon 
with horror, or approached with dread; 
and, instead of the ghosts of Dick Rug* 
by and his darling, we are cheered by 
the sight of Dick himself, a jolly, 
plump miller, while his wife Kitty, 
the blooming mother of three chubby 
children, holds out liberal promise of a 
fourth. 

The other matters shall be explained 
as briefly as possible.—^Dame Ducket’s 
fate is known: and my readers need 
scarcely be informed that she was pre¬ 
cisely what Harbottle had pronounced 
her, 'a cunning old impostor.’ He 
could not, however, at the time, tho¬ 
roughly trust to the dictates of his com¬ 
mon sense, and he determined to be on 
the safe side at all events. On the 
morning, therefore, that had been de¬ 
clared by the dame to be l^s last, he 
secretly escaped from the village, hav¬ 
ing indulged in the waggery of disper¬ 
sing about the'mill-stones a quantity of 

K owdered pork-bones, pieces of rag, &c. 

lot daring to return afterwards to see 
the issue of the 'trick, lie would still 
have remained in ignorance, but for an 
accidental meeting with Dick. Har¬ 
bottle, however, had in the mean time 
obtained an eligible situation in a neigh¬ 
bouring town, and never made his ap¬ 
pearance in the village again. 

“ How successfully old^bel managed 
to turn bis cunning to advantage, (fliid- 
ing means for house, bed, and board, in 
the credulity of the villagers,) I need 
not say. Dick Rugby’s was the voice 
which so solemnly ejaculated the com¬ 
mand for the miser’s interment; and his 
sly little partner contrived to imitate the 
tone of Dame Ducket’s speech with 
equal effect. Abel died suddenly, and 
the young lovers then entered the mill. 
Dick, having suffered his father to wipe 
away the stain of undue severity by a 
few weeks’ penitence, returned to Rock- 
Town, restored the old man’s comfort, 
rebuilt the mill, and studiously prompted 
the i*e-population of the village.” 


TUB MERCUANT OF DAMASCUS, U Tale*. 

When the periodical rains bad sub¬ 
sided in the country about Damascus, 


• Abridged and altered fri»in the Arabian Tale 
ol AIQadliel AUcrawit (Abdarrahman). griren in 
the New Monthly Magazine. 


every thing attested the vivifying influ¬ 
ence of the returning spring. Vegeta¬ 
tion was bursting into green life, and 
Nature was awaking as if from sleep, 
opening her eyes in the shape of innu¬ 
merable flowers, and preparing for a 
great and joyous change. A poetical 
fancy might have imagined that the yet 
undeveloped germs of future beauty and 
enjoyment anticipated the vernal de¬ 
lights in store for them; that the flowers 
in the blossom were dreaming of sun¬ 
shine and rich odors; that the leaves in 
the- bud, thrilling with pleasure as they 
waved to and fro in the soft breeze, 
longed to leap out of their close prisons 
into the sparkling air; that the roots in 
the ground yearned and stretrhed them¬ 
selves upwards, proud beforehand of 
the superb hues and graceful or stately 
forms which would arrest the eye of the 
passenger, \Vhen they should rise up 
out of their temporary graves in all their 
renovated lovidiness. ilright and beau¬ 
tiful, and associated with all cheerful 
and delicious thoughts, is the infancy 
of vegetation. Never had the celebrated 
gardens of Alfadhel, the groat mer¬ 
chant, worn a more glorious appearance 
of promise: yet they did not retain him 
in the noble mansion which they deco¬ 
rated ; indeed, they scarcely occupied a 
place in his thoughts. As he passed 
pensively through them, he heard not 
the splashing of the numerous fountains 
with which they were adorned; he 
noticed not the alcoves and arbours; 
the fragrance wafted upon the breeze 
passed by liim uuheedea; his car was 
deaf to the songs of the birds, some of 
which were already warbling amid the 
palms and acacias, while others were 
twittering in their dreams; for as yet 
the sun had hardly lighted up the towers 
and mosques of Damascus, or thrown 
his golden bloom upon the numerous 
B&reams that surround it with perpetual 
music and fertility. For Alfadhel the 
splendors of nature possessed no charms, 
and the beauties of a most romantic city 
were utterly losttobis eye. His thoughts 
were with the great caravan which had 
departed u few hours before for Aleppo, 
carrying with it no small portion of his 
fortune in the shape of precious stones. 
These he had entrusted to the care of 
bis son Yezid, who had received ample 
instructions how and where to dispose 
of them, and had sworn implicit obe¬ 
dience to his father’s orders. Yezid, 
however, being young and unsteady. 
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was not fully competent to the important 
charge; and tiiis consideration had pre< 
vented the anxious merchant from clos¬ 
ing his eyes during the whole night: 
not a moment’s peace had he kno^n 
since the caravan had departed, and, 
after taking two or three disconsolate 
turns in his gardens, he resolved to 
pursue it instantly, that he might re¬ 
sume the care and management of his 
own jewels. Mounting a horse of'sur- 
passiitg llcetness, he rou^e fur some hours 
with uncommon rapidity, until the ge¬ 
nerous animal was nearly exhausted 
with heat and fatigue: he then, for the 
sake of the grateful shade, stopped in a 
lane overhung with wild figs and tama¬ 
rinds, interspersed with kopals and gum- 
tri-es. It was customary with the Arabs 
to manufacture a species of sackn'ioth 
from the hair of camels, which they wore 
at funerals and on other occasions of 
sorrow. The numerous camels of the 
caravan having left a portion of their 
hair on the hedges, the peasants had 
sent their little children to gather it, and 
a troon of these half-nakgd gleaners, 
with black eyes and curly polls, were 
busily employed in collecting the spoil. 
Sun-burnt and tawny, their scanty dis¬ 
colored rags harmonised well ivith the 
ochreous bank of earth up which they 
were climbing, while their glee, their 
shouts, and their agility, found a marked 
contrast in the person of a venerable 
austere-looking dervise, who, having 
seated himself cross-legged at tlie bottom 
of the bank, retained his immovable 
position, blowing his horn whenever he 
discerned a passenger, and pointing to 
his turban upon the ground by way of 
soliciting charity. Alfadhel, having 
thrown a trifle into it, remained gazing 
upon the scene before him .while his 
horse took breath, when he was startled 
by a tittering overhead, and, looking 
up, he beheld with amazement a groi^p 
of long-bearded brats, perched upon 
the bough of a tree, gibbering .and 
mocking and mowing at him. , His 
amazement at this .inexplicable appari¬ 
tion was probably visible in his counte¬ 
nance ; for the urchins beneath, and the 
juvenile grey-beards iibovc, set up a 
simultaneous shout of laughter; whereat 
his bewilderment was beginning to kin¬ 
dle into wrath, when tiie dervise, pr6- 
pitiated by the alms he had received, 
informed him that the frolicsome urchins, 
after having satiated their appetites with 
some wild honey which they had dis- 
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covered, had smeared their chins with 
it, and, by applying to them the camels’ 
hair they had been sent to collect, had 
presently provided themselves with most 
reverend-looking beards. 

“•How merry,” exclaimed Alfadhel, 
are these little thoughtless fellows, not 
dreaming that what they are now ga¬ 
thering in joy and laughter shall be 
worn in sorrow, and steeped in tears, 
perhaps even by themselves.”—“ if we 
may call the man a sorry baker,” re¬ 
plied the dervise, “ who should dislike 
sweet honey because it makes sour 
bread, so 1 tiold him to he a sour philo¬ 
sopher who sighs at the sight of pre¬ 
sent happiness, lest it may nccome fu¬ 
ture bitterness and woe. Grown-up 
cliildren with long beards sometimes 
employ themselves exactly like these 
youngsters, and gather and heap up in 
glee that wliich they shall wear in la- 
inentationjJ’-^“ And did not our holy 
Prophet,” resumed Alfadhel, “ pass his 
whole life ip collecting the materials of 
sackcloth, when he declared upon his 
death-bed that all his days had been 
sorrow and vexation?”—“Let us not 
the less enjoy our happiness when it 
comes,” resumed the aervise, “ but re¬ 
ceive it as the earth does the refreshing 
showers, when she instantly sparkles 
in brighter colors, throws up a thousand 
grateful odors to Heaven, and wears a 
countenance of gladness, as if drought 
and wintry weather were never to visit 
her again.”—It is more pleasant to 
hear the words of truth from the month 
of the wise,” said Adfadhel, “ than to 
catch the <«ound of the rivulet when 
crossing theparched wilderness.”—But, 
pleasant as it was, he seemed to think it 
still more delightful to overtake his 
jewels; wherefore, observing that his 
horse had in some degree recovered its 
breath, he resumed Ins journey, and 
passed through the defile into a vast 
plain. At itsextremUv,on the verge of 
the horizon, he could distinguish a 

g reat cloud of dust, which, interposing 
etween the sifn’s rays and himself, 
rolled up into the sky like the red 
smoke of a conflagration. Not doubting 
that it was occasioned by the caravan of 
which he was in pursuit, he struck out 
of the high road into tlie wilderness on 
his right, trusting that the well-known 
speed and vigpr of his horse would 
enable him to reach hhi object much 
sooner than if he should follow the 
beaten track, which described a consU 
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dcrable circuit. Swiftly and gallantly 
did his noble steed bear him onwards; 
but be soon discovered that he hud 
widely miscalculated the distance; for, 
though the dust that he was following 
still remained in sight, he plun*ged 
deeper into the wai|e without appearing 
to gain upon it, and his own strength, 
for in the hurry of his departure he had 
neglected to provide himself with suste¬ 
nance of any kind, began to prove ina¬ 
dequate to the vehemence of his exer¬ 
tions. To add to his distress, the fierce 
rays of a Syrian son darted incessantly 
upon his head, and he was tormented 
with an almost intolerable thirst. Still 
he pressed on, until he beheld, at some 
distance before him, what appeared to 
be an old man washing his scythe in a 
pool. The prospect of appeasing his 
thirst was so delightful that he scarcely 
bestowed a second glance at the figure; 
who, having thrown his scytjie over his 
shoulder, had now resumed his way 
across the wilderness. On reaching the 
brink of the pool the ini rchant dis¬ 
mounted, when he observed that the 
water was turbid and of a sanguine hue, 
and that his horse, after snielling to it, 
turned away and refused to taste it. His 
own sufierings, however, would not 
allow him to be so squeamish; he-threw 
himself upon the ground and quaffed 
eagerly; out no sooner was his imme¬ 
diate agony appeased than he hastily 
arose, disgusted at the ^ery nauseous 
taste of what he had been drinking.— 
Still it had removed bis more distressing 
sensations; he felt himself refreshed, 
and pursued his journey. His course 
being the same as that taken by the old 
man, he observed, as he drew nearer to 
him, that w'hat had before seemed to be 
an enveloping cloke assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a shroud or winding-sheet, and 
that the figure in its progress did not 
move its legs, but floated along the sur¬ 
face of the ground, like a vapor or an 
apparition. An unaccountable awe now 
took possession of his faculties, bis blood 
thrilled and ran cold through his veins, 
and even the horse shook violently as 
it started into a furious gallop, sidling 
away from the old man and passing 
him with every look of terror. As the 
wind blew aside from the figure a part 
of its lower garments, Alfadhel beheld 
two skeleton legs, flitting steadily for¬ 
ward, but not moving as in the action 
of walking; and at tlie same moment 
the bead Being slowly turned toward 


him, the sharp lipless fangs and eyeless 
sockets of a scull grinned, gnashed, and 
glared hideously upon him. Almost 
withered at the sight, and filled with an 
unutterable dismay and horror, then 
first did he recollect to have heard that 
Death was in the habit of frequenting 
the pool in the wilderness to wash his 

f iolluted scythe after any great morta- 
ity,, and that those who subsequently 
tasted the pestiferous water became in¬ 
fected with all the complicated disea.scs 
of his recent victims. He found that 
he had thus been swallowing down the 
most revolting maladies; and, as this 
conviction flashed upon his maddened 
mind, he shivered all over, his teeth 
chattered, his hair bristled up, his heart 
seemed to be frozen within him. A 
dizziness and an abandonment or rather 
perversion of his senses succeeded. The 
taste of death was in his month, and the 
sepulchral smell of it within his nos¬ 
trils ; for the free air of the wilderness 
was converted into the noisome stench 
of a charnel-house. But, amid all the 
trials that be was fated to endure, his 
distorted vision proved to be his 
keenest curse. At first, as a thick film 
spread itself before his eyes, he was 
merely condemned to the misery of gal¬ 
loping along, he knew not whither, in 
total ulindness; but shortly he disco¬ 
vered that, by some inexplicable pro¬ 
cess, his optics, although they no longer 
took cognisance of the world without, 
had acquired the fearful power of gazing 
inwards upon his own frame. He could 
penetrate the arcana of the nervous 
system, discern and dcvelope all the 
hidden laws of our corporeal bcinir; 
but that which filled him at once with 
terror and disgust was the observation 
that all the organs of his frame were 
withering, morbid, or deranged. 

While he fancied that death would 
speedily overtake him, he still continued 
his strange investigations. He looked 
inwards into his own brain, and all the 
mysteries of that exquisite membrane 
were laid bare to his piercing vision, 
which was enabled to separate the phy¬ 
sical from the moral, to detect how mind 
and matter acted and re-acted upon each 
other,—how thought, sense, and motion, 
sprang from various combinations of 
medullary matter. The separate birth¬ 
places of the judgement, the memory, 
and the imagination, and the process of 
their occasional fusion into each other, 
were visibly displayed before him. But 
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tliat wliich amazed and interested him 
the must ivas to see the dilferent pas* 
sions of the liiitnan mind, each inhabit* 
ing- a separate cell of the brain, and each 
persunitied and enlarged to his distem* 
pered eye, until it assumed the human 
size and form. Love sat at the entrance 
of liis grotto, painting every thing that 
he gazed upon in the brightest and most 
flattering colors, although, when deal* 
onsy, who occupied the next recess, 
turned his green eyes toward him, they 
cast such a liidcous hui> upon his draw¬ 
ing, that he shook his wings, and more 
than once thn'atened to fly to the oppo¬ 
site cell, whence Hatred looked out with 
a scowling and malignant visage. Rage 
stood at the door of his dwelling raving 
like a maniac, and striking at randoni 
with liis weapon, which fortunately did 
little injury, since, by his hasty and 
injudicious management of it, he had 
blinded himself at the outset. Revenge 
lurked in a gloomy cavern, gnawing 
his own heart, and looking wistfully at 
Despair, who was lifting a howl of 
poison to her lips, although Pity with 
tears and supplications implored her to 
desist, and Hope, pointing to the figure 
^ nf Happiness in a distant cell, endea¬ 
voured to dazzle the eyes of the suf¬ 
ferer by continually turning toward her 
the bright side of a reflecting glass.— 
Fear ran and hid herself at the appall¬ 
ing sight, Joy threw down his goblet, 
and ceased his jocund roundelay: and 
all seemed to be affected by the spectacle 
except Religion, who, on her knees 
apart, with eyes fixed on Heaven, and 
thoughts outpoured in prayer, appeared 
in her communion with the skies to find 
a solace for every touch of woe. 

A period of blank oblivion succeeded 
to this mental phantasmagoria; on his 
recovery from which Alfadhel found 
himself stretched upon the ground, with¬ 
out knowing when or how he had falleiT 
from his horse, which was no longer 
visible. ProbaBly his insensibility had 
continued for some time; for the sun 
was now setting, and the diseases with 
which the w'aters of the pool had im¬ 
pregnated his whole system had ifiadc 
terrific progress in the interval. His 
agonies were of a contradictory nature, 
and became more acute from their sud-i 
den contrast and apparent incompati¬ 
bility. Amidst his severe sufferings, he 
cast his eyes around liim, and beheld at 
a little distance a ruined building, to- 
M'ard which he crawled, in the hope of 
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protecting himself from the wild beasts, 
at least until his death, which he now 
considered to be rapidly approaching. 
Not without many groans and scrc.uns 
of pain, did he succeed in ensconcing 
hinfeelf, with his drawn scimitar in his 
hand, behind a heap of rubbish in one 
cornets of the dilapidated structure, 
where he had scarcely remained five 
minutes when, to his utter amazement 
and consternation, he saw twp armed 
men enter the place, leading between 
them his son Yezid, blindfolded and 
pinioned. From their conversation he 
gathered that they formed part of ii hand 
of robbers, who, having attacked and 
overpowered the caravan, had spared 
the life of his son on his promise of 
giving up to them the valuable jewels 
carefully concealed about his person, 
and had brought him to the ruin to dis- 
burthen him of his hidden treasures.— 
Otic by one, as their prisoner told them 
where to search, did they make the most 
rare and costly gems emerge from the 
folds of his inmost garments, and de¬ 
posit tliL'in in a small leathern bug, 
Alfadhel feeling all the wliile that, in 
addition* to his other miseries, they were 
thus rednchig him to a state of compa¬ 
rative poverty, although, even if his 
dreadful illness had alloucd him to 
interfere, his doing so would only have 
been the signal of death both to himself 
and Yezid. Convinced of this, he con¬ 
tinued to watcdi their proceedings in a 
transfixed silence, until the robbers, hav¬ 
ing despoiled their prisoner of all that 
he possessed, retired to the back of the 
cave, and, seating themselves on the 
pile of rubbish immediately before AI- 
fadhcl, began to converse in a low 
whisper. One suggested to the other, 
that, as the strangef, in spite of his 
solemn protestations, probaoly still re¬ 
tained about his person the most valua¬ 
ble of his gems, tlie only way to secure 
their prize was to murder him, leave 
his body in the ruin, and carry off his 
^lollies, that they might rip thetfi open 
at their leisure. To this atrocious pro¬ 
position his companion yielding'an im¬ 
mediate assent, they drew their daggers, 
and began to steal slowly toward the 
blind-folded Yezid. Danger, and even 
death itself, no longer possessed a par¬ 
ticle of terror for the affectionate and 
agonised fathent he tried to brandish 
his sword, to rush forward, to scream 
out; hut,stiffened and transfixed, either 
w'ith the horror of the scene, or fromtho 
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cfTcct of the waters of the pool,^ his 
faculties refused to act, and he remained 
in this state until he saw the men raising 
their daggers. His suspended energies 
then returning to him in one concen¬ 
trated rush, he littered an unearthlv 
shriek that echoed for miles around, and, 
springing into the air like a tiger, de¬ 
scended with his naked scimitar in his 
hand between the assassins and his son. 
The fiercest tiger would not have been 
half so terrible to them as this appalling 
apparition, at the sight of which they 
burst out of the ruin with a shout of 
terror, leaving the b,ig of jewels behind 
them. Alfadhel had just strength enough 
left to cut his son’s fetters with fiis 
weapon, and to murmur out, The 
horse, the horse! mount, dearestYezid, 
and fly!” when he fainted. His son, 
w’ho had instantly torn the bandage from 
his eyes, concluding from these words 
that the animal was at no gimt distance, 
blew a ivhistle that hung around his 
neck, and the.horse, refreshed by pas¬ 
ture and repose, ca:me presently, bound¬ 
ing and neighing, to the min. Yezid, 
having secured the treasure in his bosom, 
contrived to place his father upon the 
horse’s hack, mounted bchind.hini, and, 
as he knew not where he was, let the 
reins fall upon the back of the iuiimal, 
whose sagacity soon retraced the way 
to Damascus. Before the sun rose, Al- 
fadhel w'as in bed in his own mansion, 
attended by two of the^ most eminent 
physicians. Several weeks elapsed be¬ 
fore he was completely restored to 
health; but the former weakness of his 
mind did not return with the renovated 
strength of his body. He was an altered 
man. Forswearing the mercantile an.v- 
ieties and avarice which had hitherto 
sciddencd his life,-he devoted himself to 
the embellishment of his gardens, to the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, 
to charitable practices, and the observ¬ 
ance of a cheerful piety. “ Let us never 
repine, my son,” he exclaimed to Yezid, 
“ at tiie dispensations of Providence 
for the most menacing of our apparent 
afflictions will often prove to be con¬ 
cealed blessings. Behold! did I not 
impiously murmur at my inability to 
overtake the caravan, and at the cala¬ 
mities with which I was visited after 
having tasted the waters of the pool } 
Lo ! they were the ineiins by which both 
our lives were preserved, and even my 
treasure rcscueit from the grasp of rob¬ 
bers. When the voice of the Lord is 


heard in thunder, when the frowning 
heavens are dark, and lash the earth 
with rain, what is the result of their 
seeming anger? Do they not shower 
down future flowers and verdure, docs 
not every drop sow perfume and beauty 
in the grounii ? Blessed, even thus, is 
the storm of sorrow that falls upon our 
heads, if it serve to bring forth in our 
hearts the undeveloped fruits of resig¬ 
nation and virtue; and, since we arc too 
blind to distinguish good from evil, or 
to detect the hidden consequences of 
either, our ignorance may at least teach 
us that, whatever happens, it is equally 
vain and impious to repine at the will of 
Heaven.” 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER ; 

from the American TVhim^TFhams. 

I think Mr. Solomon Logical was 
the most irascible little old man that 
ever worsted his antagonist in an argu¬ 
ment, or, failing to convince and con¬ 
fute, knocked him down by way of 
coming to a conelusion. He was a 
short," pursy gentleman of sixty, who 
had married late in life, to have (as he 
always said) some one to make gruel 
and toast cheese for him in his declining 
years. As a specimen of diminutive 
obesity, he riiiglit claim the first rank 
among his contemporaries. His family 
consisted of his wife, a daughter of the 
delightful age of sixteen, and two little 
sons, who had numbered, one five, the 
other six summers. Four children had 
passed before him to the grave. 1 give 
it as my positive and unalterable opi¬ 
nion, that the daughter was the most 
fascinating creature that ever shattered a 
heart or a rose-hud. 1 will not do her 
so much injustice as to attempt a ile- 
scription ; hut, if any of iny readers 
Avould behold a being who may be sup¬ 
posed to resemble her, let him close 
ins eyes and dream Of one of Tom 
Moore’s Peris, and he will be satisfied. 

On this daughter, on his pipe, and 
on an argument, old Logical doted with 
childish fondness.—“ The girl,” he 
used to say, “is a good girl—a good 
irl deserves a good husband—and 

-n me if she shall not have one!— 

She will be worth fifty thousand dollars 
on her wedding-day; but she shall 
never see the money before a fellow 
presents himself who can smoke, pro¬ 
duce an equal sum, and maintain an 
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argnmunt.—I know what a liusband ScptcmhLM' that the whole lanuly were 
ought to be.” _ ^ collected in an arbour at the lower part 

After an exclamation like this, the of one of the shady walks, enjoying the 
old gentleman would puff and simmer repose and beauty of au autumnal even* 
like a roasting apple, and (liially sputter iug, wdien a figure was seen advancing 
himself into a great rage, simply be- down the avenue preceded by a servant, 
cause no one ventured to dispute his The domestic, in a submissive tune, an- 
plans, or to argue with him on the sub- nounced a woman who professed to 
jeet nearest to his heart. This, no per- havc*$kill in fortune-telling.—“A for- 
son of Iris own household would venture tune-teller!” roared old Logical.— 
to do, preferring the minor ehuHitiun “ A fortune-teller!” echoed Mrs. Lo- 
of spleen which would attend the neg- gical.—“A fortune-teller!” sighed Jii- 
lect, to the tremendous explosion ivhich lia.—“ Fortune-tellers arc all cheats,” 
was sure to follow the display of any resumed the master: “ therefore turn that 
opposition to his will. In fact, the old woman out.”—“Jlut, dear father,” 
mail was one of those testy logicians said Julia, “I never diad my fortune 
who are never satisfied with victory or told, and 1 am so curious; do let me 
defeat, o|ipusition or submi.ssion. The speak to her for a few moments.”— 
butterdies in small-clothes who haunted “Turn her out!” shouted the tender 
the precincts of his liouse to oht iin a parent.—“ But, father, who can tell but 
sight of the fair Julia, hated him as they she may know where your silver 
did the prince of darkness. IVcver knee-buckles are, that have been miss- 
had a suitor ventured to intrude within ing so loi^; fortune-tellers know every 
old Logical’s premises, since he broke thing.” interest and argument ncvqr 
his ivory cane over the cranium of a failed to touch the heart of the opposer, 
young gentleman in claret iucxpres- and permission was conceded, that the 
siblca, H’ho had called, after an evening gypsy should advance and be heard, 
entertainment, to pay his respects to tlie The form, vesture, and appearance of 
daughter.—“ The rascal,” cried the in- the, stranger, were in strict accordance 
fiiriated parent, “ wore a quizzing- to iny ideas of a being sujH'rnaturully 
glass; no man of sense or property gifted. Her original stature must liave 
wears a quizzing-glass ; therefore ho been six feet; but age, and her habitmil 
must be a pennyless puppy.” bending to the earth in search of weeds 

After this act of violence, no beaux and roots, had nearly reduced her to an 

hazarded an irruption into quarters unchangeablo incurvation. Her out- 

which were guarded by a dragon so ward garment was a robe, rather than a 
outrageous. Julia pined and faded; gown, of dafk cloth, thronm carelessly, 
why, 1 pretend not to say; hut it surely though not ungracefully, around her, 
was not for the deprivation that had and bound about the waist witl> the 
been inllicled upon licr in tlic exclusion dried skin of a serpent. This mantle 
of her admirer. I am quite sure of entirely concealed her figure. Tiie face 

being countenanced by my fair readers of this remavkablc object was cm- 

when 1 assert that this could nut have browned by toil and exposure, and the 
been the cause. Her father appeared singular brilliancy of her large black 
to grow fatter and redder, and more eyes contrasted strangely with her 
argumentative every day; and, with his stooping figure and grey hairs, which 
increasing size, the venom of his disDO- dcnoteiT one whose race, was nearly 
sitiou toward the young men of his day finished. She advanced slowly toward 
deepened in bitterness, sothat he would the female party, stopping occasionally 
only allow his daughter to walk in tlic^ to pluck a weed or a dower, and, as she 
garden appertaining to his housje, and came near, murmured the following in 
not even tliere unless accompanied by cantation to the plants while she was 
himself or her mother. gathering them:— 

It was during a line afternoon in 

“ Weed and root, and bud of power. 

When the briKht#1ew dims the trees, 

Ve shall yield, at midnight hour, 

Hidden charms and mysteries: • 

Till'll shall be unroll’d the leaf. 

Then disclos’d the mystic page ; 

Talcs of joy, ami talcs of grief, 

The ■looin of youth, the fate of age.” 
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01(1 Logical was somcwliat startled, sequence; you may go."—The debater 
as the Sibyl placed herself directly be- was completely awed. The object of 
fore him, and fixed her daz^ding eyes his address paid no' attention to the 
on bis, seemingly awaiting his com- permission for her departure ; but, turn- 
mands.—" Very well, my good woman, ing slowly to Jnlia, addressed her 
very well; 1 thought 1 might mahe nearly-in these words: * 
some enquiry of you, but it is of no con- 

“ Follow me where none may listen. 

Where yon sparkling fountains glisten. 

Maiden fair, if thou would’st borrow 
Knowlege of thy joy or sorrow,— 

If despair’s cold hand shall press thee. 

Or the smiles of fortune bless thee." 


The fair girl immediately arose, and, 
placing her hand within that of the sor¬ 
ceress, led the way to the spot she had 
designated. They were soon concealed 
from him by the windings of the path. 
It was not until they had quite disap- 

? iearcd that old Logical had tecovered 
rom the shock he had experienced in 
the awe-inspiring presence of the for- 
iniic-teller; but, when his daughter 
entirely vanished with the gypsy, the 
disputant “ tras himself againhe 
shouted for bis servants, rated them fur 
admitting the hag, and bade them pur¬ 
sue, secure, and "toss her in a blanket 
for her presumption. The domestics 
dispersed about the garden, and searched 
through the town; but no traces of their 
young mistress or the stranger could be 
discovered. Night closed in, and they 
were still missing. The old man w'as 
nearly distracted; he argued the matter 
in every possible light, cursed divina¬ 
tion, conjurors, witches, and his own 
folly, llis wife and the little boys could 
only weep. The servants continued their 
search, taking particular care to avoid 
their master, whose cane made itself 
intimately acquainted with every menial 
back which it encountered. Ten o’clock! 
and no tidings of his lost child! He had 
fallen back in his chair, exhausted by 
the violence of bis passion, when the 
door suddenly opened, and a dashing 
young midshipman entered, leading the 
blushing Julia. Her father, more re¬ 
joiced at her return than astonished at 
the appearance of her companion, sin¬ 
gular as was the presence of a young 
man in his house, held her for a moment 
in his arms, in speechless joy. He then 
seised his cane, and leaped fiercely to¬ 
ward the intruder:—“ Who the devil are 
you. Sir ?" was the courteous interroga¬ 
tion."—" Your daughter’s husband,’’ 
was the effective and laconic reply. 

Had old Logical, like the inhabitants 


of tile fabled city, been petrified on 
the spot, he could not have been ren¬ 
dered more completely motionless than 
he became at the receipt of this intelli¬ 
gence ; he stood like a statue, with eyes 
tixed and jaws distended. Julia went 
up softly to him, and, placing her 
roguish face close to his, whispered, 
" Dear father, I never should have con¬ 
sented, if I had not been convinced that 
only the brave deserve the fair. Henry 
is very brave; therefore, won’t yon for¬ 
give us?" 

Old Logical’s features relaxed and 
softened.—Come, come, old gentle¬ 
man," cried the youth, " I will sub¬ 
scribe to your own conditions; I’ll 
smoke with you as long as yon please; 
and, as you said the man who possessed 
your daughter must be wortli fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars, and be able to maintain an 
argument, I’ll prove, to you that 1 am. 
Yon value your child at a fortune; that 
child is my wife; man and wife are one; 
therefore—Eh, father-in-law!” Con¬ 
vinced by this logic, the old man for¬ 
gave the sailor, 'rhey now nightly 
argue and smoke, and their fiercest dis¬ 
putes are upon this subject—the utility 
of fortune-tellers! 


Travels in northern Africa, by 

Captain and Mr. //. tV. Beechey. 

The African territory, between Tri¬ 
poli and Egypt, is very little known to 
Europeans, although the whole northern 
coast of tliat quarter of the world flou¬ 
rished greatly in the time of the Romans. 
To remedy this deficiency of geogra¬ 
phical knowlege, a survey of the coun¬ 
try, to a considerable extent, was or¬ 
dered by our government; and the cap¬ 
tain and his enterprising associate took 
their route from Tripoli to Cyrenc, 
through a desolate country, which, how- 
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ever, was rendered interesting by the 
incidental beauties of nature, and by a> 
recurrence to ancient times. 

“ Tliere is no place (ive are informed) 
on the roast of Northern Africa, be¬ 
tween Ptoieineta and Tripoli, which 
can at all be compared with the former 
of these places, for beauty, convenience, 
and security of position'—Lebda alone 
excepted. The greater part of the town, 
on our first visit to it, was thiclvly over¬ 
grown with wild marigolds and chamo- 
mil(‘, to a heiirht of four or five feet, 
and patches ot corn were here and there 
observable, growing equally within the 
city walls. The solitude of the place 
was at the same limn unbroken by ani¬ 
mals of any description, if, vve except a 
small number of jackals and hyaenas 
which strayed down after suiistc in 
searrh of water, and a few owls and bats 
which started out from the ruins as we 
disturbed them by our unexpected ap¬ 
proach. A ppeals of this kind are always 
irresistible; and the contrast which pre¬ 
sented itself hetwceii the silence and 
desolation that characterised the city of 
Ftolenieta when we visited it, and the 
busy scene which a spectator of its for¬ 
mer wealth and magniticence would 
have witnessed under the Plolemics and 
the Caesars, afforded a striking and me¬ 
lancholy example of the uncertainty of 
all human greatness.” 

Few parts of the volume arc more 
striking than the descriptions o<‘ Ben- 
gazi and Cyreiie; hut we must content 
ourselves with quoting the account of 
the latter.— “We passed the remains of 
some strongly-built forts in our route 
from Alargud to ('yrene, and at length 
came in sight of the numerous, we might 
almost say innumerable, tombs which 
encumber the outskirts of the town. It 
is well known that the burial-places of 
the ancients were usually without the 
walls of tiieir cities; and we find {he 
tombs of Cyrene (like those of Pompeii 
and other places) ranged along the sides 
of the roads by whuni the town is apt 
proached, and occupying, at the same 
time, the greater part of the space inter¬ 
vening betvveim one road and another. 
When we reflect that the inhabitants of 
this celebrated city have laid their mortal 
remains on the soil which surrounded it 
for more than twenty-four centuries, we 
shall not be surprised at the multitude 
of tombs which arc every where scat- 
teicd over its neighbourhood. They 
are all of stone, either constructed on 


the surface, or excavated in the rocky 
soil of the district ;^and, as most of them 
have been defaced, or laid in ruins (for 
there is not one of them which has nut 
been opened), tbc wreck of material 
with which the soil is cneuinhered may 
be more easily imagined than described. 
The^oad, when we bud destrended into 
the pHtin of Cyrene, continued to wind 
tbrougli the tombs and sarcophagi^ uu<l 
along the edges of the quarries in which 
the subterranean tombs have been exca¬ 
vated, fur more than a mile and a half. 
We observed that it was occasionally 
cut through the rocky soil, and that 
marks of chariot-wheels were still very 
evident in many parts of its stony sur¬ 
face. 

“ These approaches to the town liavo 
the appearance of ruined and deserted 
streets, the tombs ranged on each side 
of them supplying the places of houses. 
The glomn of this effect is, however, 
enlivened by the variety of style which 
cliaracterises the architecture, as well as 
by the difference in the plans of the 
tombs, and in the degrees of labour and 
finish bestowed upon them. The earlier 
tombs may be distinguished by their 
simplicity and good taste, the later by 
a mure ornamented and a more vitiated 
style. A similar difference of ^yle may 
be observed in the scattered busts and 
statues, some of wbieli liave the Greek 
and some the Human cast of cuuptc- 
nance and costume, portrayed in the 
several manners peculiar to each nation, 
according to the age of the pcrfonii- 
aiice.” 

• • « « • 

“ The position of Cyrene is on the 
edge of a range of Iiills, which descend 
in galleries till they are terminated by 
the level ground which forms the sum¬ 
mit of a second range beneath it. At 
the font of the upper range, on which 
the city was built, is a line sweep of 
table-land most beautifully varied with 
wood, among which are scattered tracts 
of barley^tid corn, and meadows which 
are. covered for a great part of the year 
with verdure. Ravines, whose sides 
are thickly covered with trees, intersect 
the country in various directions, and 
form the channels of the mountain- 
streams in their passage from the upper 
range to the sea. The varied tract of 
table-land e.x{pnds itself cast and w'est 
as far as the eye can reach; and to the 
northward (after stretching about five 
inile,s in that direction) it descends 
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abruptly to the sea. The lower chain is 
thickly covered with wood, and inter* 
sected, like the upper range, W'ith wild 
and romantic ravines, which assume 
grander features as they approach the 
sea. The height of the lower chain may 
be estimated at KKH) feet, and Cyrene^ 
as situated on the summit of the upper 
one, is elevated about 1800 feet from the 
level of the sea. The view from this 
spot is truly magnilicent, and may be 
said to be one ot those which remain 
impressed upon the mind, undiminished 
in interest by a comparison with others, 
and as strongly depicted there after a 
lapse of many years as if it were still 
before the eyes. VVe shall never forget 
the first cfmet of this scene, when the 
fine sweep of land which lies stretched 
at the foot of the range burst suddenly 
upon us in all its varied forms and tints, 
and when imagination painted the depth 
of the descent from the summits of the 
distant hills beneath us to the coast, 
terminated by the long uninterrupted 
line of blue, which was distinguished 
rising high in the misty horizon. If we 
knew in what the powers of description 
consisted we should be tempted to em¬ 
ploy them on this occasion, and would 
endeavour to convey to the minds of our 
readers *the same impressions of the 
beautiful position of (Jyrcnc which the 
view of it suggested to ourselves. But 
one glance of the eye is, we fear, worth 
more, in calling up the feedings which 
are produced by fine scenery, than all 
that description is capable of effecting; 
and the impressions which time will 
never efface from our own minds would 
never, it is probable, be stamped, by 
words of ours, on the minds of those in 
whom we could wish to excite them.” 

The inhabitants of this part of the 
country, though Africans, are chiefly of 
Arabian extraction; and those whom 
our adventurers met with are thus cha¬ 
racterised.—“Arab women in general, 
of all ranks and ages, are remarkable 
for patience and good-natuK ; and we 
have often seen both these qualities in 
our fair African friends, put to very 
severe trials without suffering any ap¬ 
parent diminution. Their greatest fail¬ 
ings seem to be vanity and jealousy; 
and these are surely too natural and too 
inconsiderable to merit serious reprehen¬ 
sion, more especially \a a barbarous 
nation. Curiosity is, at the same time, 
with them, as it is s^id to be with the 
bOx in general, a quality in very exten¬ 


sive circulation ; and, if we could have 
stopped to answer all the odd questions 
which the good ladies of Cyrene pro¬ 
posed to us, we should have employed 
the whole day in replying to them. By 
the help of a few little trinkets, how¬ 
ever, which we usually carried about 
with us, we contrived to put an end to 
the conversation, without any offence, 
whenever it began to exceed moderate 
limits, and continued our route under a 
shower of pious wishes that the blessing 
of God might attend us.” 

• • « tt » 

“ Two Arabs who had observed us 
looking at some statues came to our tent, 
and gave us to understand that they 
knew of one, in a perfect condition, 
which they could point out to us for an 
adequate reward. We made the only 
bargain with them which it would have 
been safe to conclude, among so many 
mutilated pieces, lying round us in all 
directions; which was simply, that, if 
it proved to be W’orth taking away, wc 
would give them a certain number of 
dollars for the information. On our 
accompanying them to the place where 
the figure lay, they soon cleared the 
earth from a female statue, in very good 
style and tolerable preservation, except 
that the surface of the face and upper 
part of the body had entirely lost its 
polish and become extremely rough. As 
the statue was of larger dimensions than 
life, and consequently very heavy, it 
would not, under these circumstances, 
have been worth our while to remove it 
from the place where it was; and we 
accordingly gave the Arabs a bakhshee 
for their trouble, and told them that we 
did not think it good enough to remove, 
but that, if we should ultimately take it 
away, we would give them the reward 
before-specified. With this arrangemr ot 
(though a perfectly j ust one) they proved 
to.-be so little satisfied, that on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, in passing by the 
place, we found that tlic statue had been 
placed upright, and pelted with stones 
for their own or their children’s amuse¬ 
ment. The lips were knocked off, and 
the face and body otherwise mutilated, 
though not to the degree which wc ex¬ 
pected when we first observed the figure 
placed up as a mark for every idle pas¬ 
senger to amuse himself with throwing 
at it. We were not a little concerned to 
see the mischief which we ourselves 
(however innocently) had in fact been 
the cause of, and gave out that wc in- 
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tended to write to Mohammed Bey, that 
he mi^ht discover and punish the delin¬ 
quents ; addiiijT, that, it any similar out- 
rug'e should be practised in future, the 
severest retaliation might be expected. 
After this we were careful, when we 
discovered a good statue, to bury it an 
inch or two in the soil which surrounded 
it, effacing, at the same time, all traces 
of our »vi>rk ; and never, indulged our¬ 
selves ill looking at any object of im¬ 
portance Avhen we thought ourselves 
observed by the Arabs. For such is the 
inconsistency of their character, that the 
very same statue which they would walk 
over continually without ever honouring 
it with more than a glance en passant, 
would, in all probability, be broken in 
pieces the moment it became an object of 
particular notice.” 

« « « * 

“Among the numerous instances 
which we observed during our stay at 
Bengazi, illustrative of Arab character 
and prejudices, vve may notice one 
which occurred in the entrance-hall of 
our house, where a select party of the 
inhabitants of the town usually assem¬ 
bled theniNelves when the weather per¬ 
mitted. On this occasion, the women 
of Bnglaiul formed the principal subject 
of conversation, and the reports of their 
b( auty, which had reached some of our 
visitors,*appcared to have made a great 
impression in their favor. One of our 

[ tarty then produced a miniature from 
lis pocket, which chanced to be the re- 
scmblunce of a very pretty girl; and he 
roundly asserted, as he handed it to 
the company, that every woman in Eng¬ 
land was as handsome. Yet the first 
Arab of our party, who was favoured 
with a sight of the lady in question, 
started back in dismay and confusion ; 
and all his worthy countrymen who 
cast their eyes upon the picture, with¬ 
drew tlicm on the instant, in the greatest 
alarm, exhibiting the strongest sym¬ 
ptoms of astonishment and sliauie. 'I'iie 
fact wiis, that the young lady who hack 
caused so much confusion, was unluck¬ 
ily painted in a low evening dress ; and 
her face was only shaded by the luxu¬ 
riant auburn curls, which fell in ringlets 
over her forehead and temples. 

“There was notbing, it will be 
tboiiglit, extremely alarming in this 
partial exhibition of female beauty; 
and the favorite inhabitants of less de¬ 
corous and more civilised countries, 
would scarcely dream of being shocked 


at a similar spectacle. But to men 
who inhabit those regions of delicacy, 
where even one eye of a female must 
never be seen stealing out from the 
sanctuary of her veil, the sudden appa¬ 
rition of a sparkling pair of those lumi¬ 
naries is not a vision of ordinary occur¬ 
rence. At the same time, the alarm of 
the worthy sheiks assembled, which the 
bright eyes and naked face (as they 
termed it) of our fair countrywoman 
had so suddenly excited, was in no way 
diminished by the heinous exposure of 
a snowy neck and a well-turned pair of 
shoulders; and had they been placed 
in the situation of Yusef, or Joseph, 
when the lovely Zuleika presented her¬ 
self in all her charms as a suitor for his 
love, or in the more embarrassing di¬ 
lemma of the Phrygian shepherd-prince, 
when three immortal beauties stood re¬ 
vealed before his sight, they could 
scarcely Jjavc felt or expressed more 
confusion. Every Arab who saw the 
picture actually blnslied and hid liis 
face with his hands, exclaiming,— 
id'A llah hararn —[by Heaven ’tis a sin] 
to look upon sucli an exposure of fe¬ 
male charms. 

“It is, no doubt, very gratifying, in 
these ages of assurance, to wjtnuss so 
unequivocal a display of genuine ino- 
de^V; and we confess that we ought 
not to have laughed so heartily as we 
did at this laudable expression of it in 
our guests ; but it certainly did appear 
to ns sorncwliat ridiculous to see men, 
with long beards, who had each of 
them two or three wives, so completely 
disconiiited at the sight of a rusy-fuced 
girl. At the same time we must allow 
that wc have also our prejudices; and 
it is probable that the appearance of a 
young Arab damsel, with her veiled 
face and naked legs and feet, in the 
midst of a party of Englishmen, might 
occasion no trifling confusion, scarcely 
less, perhaps, than that which was occa¬ 
sioned by the display of the fair face 
and neck above-mentioned. It was 
some time before our Arab friends re¬ 
covered from the serious shock which 
their modesty had sustained : but, as 
modesty (for vvbat reason we will not 
pretend to determine) is by no means 
an unconquerable feeling, we prevailed 
upon the blushing sheiks, when the 
first impressiop bad subsided, to take a 
second look at the picture, declaring 
that there was nothing in so innocent a 
display at which the most correct of 
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true believers need be shocked. We 
will not venture to say that they were 
quite of our opinion: but it is certain 
Hiat their curiosity (at least »ve suppose 
it to have been tliat) very soon got the 
better of their scruples; and we even 
think that some of them might actually 
have been persuaded to trust them^lves 
in those sinful regions, where a pretty 
face and figure may be looked at and 
admired without any very serious 
breach of decorum.** 


NEW TRAVELS TO AND FROM ST. 

PETERSBUROH, btf A. B. GrativUlef 
M.D. • 

At a time when the ambition of the 
Russian potentate has involved him in 
a war, and his troops are endeavouring 
to force their way to a more genial 
climate than their own, a new purvey of 
his empire, even though partial and 
imperfect, is calculated to excite a con¬ 
siderable degree of attention. A repe¬ 
tition of what we knew before may be 
expected to pervade various parts of 
thiswoik; yet we orcasioiially find in 
its pages a novelty of statement and a 
felicity 0 / illustration. 

The panorama of the Russian capital 
will, we think, gratify our readers^ it 
is certainly a spirited sketch. Talnng 
his station upon the elevated tower of 
the ad mi rally Dr. (1. rapturously enjoyed 
the inagnificunt spectacle.—The first 
impression received on looking around, 
when hundreds of fine palaces, colon¬ 
nades, statues, and towering spires, 
with not a few specimens of the pure 
Grecian Etyle of building, attract the 
attention, would lead one to icriagint 
oneself suddenly transported to a newly- 
erected city of Greece, in the time of 
Pericles. But, when we connected 
those different objects with the long, 
straight, and wide streets, flanked with 
houses of various but generally hand¬ 
some designs—when we marked the 
bustle of the multitude—the great and 
motley variety of costumes, most of 
them picturesque—the bixarrerie of the 
different vehicles that glided before us, 

•We should havP been content with one profes- 
vionnl (lesigiiiition j but our author with an osten¬ 
tation uiiwniiliy of a man of sense, adds, F.R.S., 
F.L.S.. M.Jl I., F.O.S,, and M.R.A.S.; and being 
still bent upon an iiirrease of fame, subjoins 
tteentfi-four medical, scientific, and literary np. 
fiointinents and Incorporations 


some training silently along the hand¬ 
some area that lay immediately below 
us, intersecting each other in a thousand 
directions; others rapidly coursing on 
low wheels with horses that are taught 
antics and gambols in their course— 
and now and then a stately carriage 
drawn by four horses, guided by a long- 
bearded coachman, whose waist is com¬ 
pressed by a silken sash, with a square 
cap of crimson velvet placed diagonally 
on his head, and who was heard urging 
the distant leaders under the control of 
a little urchin; we were recalled in our 
imagination to present times and to 
reality, and we surveyed with admi¬ 
ration this youngest of the European 
capitals, and the metropolis of the largest 
empire in Europe. 

“ The light and soft tints with which 
most of the public buildings are painted, 
fjive to the city a ffiiy and refreshing 
aspect. Immediately in front of ns 
three noble streets, diverging like rays 
from a centre, penetrate into the heart 
of the city, ana open to the view the 
facades of churches and palaces without 
number,^and jrresent lines of dwelling- 
houses of the first inagnitnde. Tiiese 
are mostly built of stone, t»r are of brick 
stuccoed over. Timiier houses are only 
perceived in a few of the distant sub¬ 
urbs of the LitteinoV and NarfskoT di¬ 
stricts, or in the more remote parts of 
the VassiliefskoiV and Peterbourskoi 
Islands. Although higher than the. 
houses in London, those of St. Peters- 
bnrgh have seldom more than two sto¬ 
ries, the elevation of each of which is 
consequently considerable. Tlie.se are 
frequently oruameuted with handsouie 
balconies, and light balustrades sur¬ 
round the flat roofs, which are generally 
covered with sheet iron, painted green 
or red. Columns arc profusely intro¬ 
duced ; but their application is mostly 
covfined to the principal story, being 
seldom employed for the construction of 
porticos before the principal entrance, 
j “The number ot spires, dome.s, and 
towers, with which the general map of 
the city is interspersed, give to the 
whole a pleasing variety. The Uyzun- 
tinc bulbous cupolas distinguish those 
dedicated to the Grcco-Riissian commu¬ 
nion from the other churches. One of 
the principal ornaments of this modern 
Palmyra are indeed its churches. Seen 
from an eminence, the Greek churches 
appear, both far and near, with an im¬ 
posing aspect, alike removed from the 
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master-pieces of Gothic architecture and 
tlic modem temples. Fire domes, the 
central one of which is iiigher than 
the others, and of ftirger proportions, 
in many instances gilt with profusion, 
would remind one of the mosiiues of 
Constantinople, but that the Greek cross 
towers here in proud triumph over the 
Ottoman crescent. We were struck 
with the fine appearance of the several 
military barracks, and the riding-house 
adjoining those which "belong to the 
several cavalry regiments of guards 
stationed in the capital. The uniform 
beauty of these buildings, most of 
which have been erected by eminent 
architects, is very remarkable. The 
squares and gardens, interrupting the 
monotony of large masses of dwellings 
and streets, form at the same ti.ae a 
number of important openings in the 
great maji of the city, on which the eye 
dwells with pleasure. We particularly 
noticed, on the eastern side of our 
station, and on the bank of the Moika, 
tin; Imperial Mews, with the church 
belonging to it, one of the must superb 
specimens of architecture existing in 
St. Fetersburgh ; its running portico, 
of the order of Puestum, is unequaled 
in beauty, 'i'hc summer gardens, and 
the (kistle of 8t. Michael near them, the 
pleasure-grounds belonging to the re- 
cently-finished ami inagnilicent palace 
of the gran<l diike Michael, are likewise 
seen grouped on this spot. The wide 
Fontanka, with its many granite 
bridges, marks the boundary of this 
district, beyontl which the view stretches 
to the old and new arsenal, to the l\iu- 
rida paUiee and its park, and farther 
still to the splendid convent of Srriolnoi. 
Turning gently round over the neigh¬ 
bouring scenery, tlie elevated church of 
St. Alexamler'Nevski, with its mon¬ 
astery, cemetery, and cloister, caught our 
attention, while in the intermediate 
ground wc observed the long line of 
shops of the Gostinoidwor, the tower of 
the town-liall, the private palace of* 
AnitchkoiT, belonging to the emperor, 
the semicircular front of the cathedral 
of our Jiady of Gasan, the Bank of 
Assignats, the handsome building of 
the Poor’s flospital, and that of tiie 
institute of St. Catharine. Directing 
our attention to the south-vvestera part 
of tlie city, new wonders oft’ered tlicm- 
sclvcs to our view. The colossal pile 
of marble forming part of the intended 
new church of St. IsaaC; aiul the Palla- 

VOL.IX, 


dian structure of the Post-office, the 
barracks and riding-house of the Garde* 
A Cheval, the great and handsome por¬ 
tico of the Opera, with the picturesque 
churcii of St. Nicholas not far distant 
from it, successively presented them¬ 
selves as objects for our admiration. 
Thc^ scene, too, in this direction, is 
pleasingly varied by the many inter¬ 
secting canals wliicri meet to mingle 
their waters with those o£ the gulf 
filuced at the ex^-emc point of our pic¬ 
ture, and forming its distant horizon." 

Dr. Granville’s view of Russian so¬ 
ciety is uppar^itly correct, hut nut suf¬ 
ficiently comprehensive; for he seems 
to iiave paid less attention to the inferior 
classes than an inqiartial and philosophic 
observer might bp expected to have 
given.—“ It is usual to say of Russian 
society, that it consists of only tivo 
great divisions, the nobles and the serfs, 
flow far^liis may be true, in a political 
point of view, it is not my purpose to 
discuss. Spealring of the accessilile 
society, or, in otheV words, of the per¬ 
sons of whom good society is composeil, 
there can be no doubt that as many 
classes exist in St. Petcrsbiirgh as in 
any other large Kuropean capital. The 
fauiilius of persons holding high situa¬ 
tions at court, the ministers of state, and 
foreign ministers, military officers of 
high rank, having important appoint¬ 
ments, or being attached to'the person 
of the emperor, the hereditary nooility, 
not connected jvith the court or the 
army, may be considered as forming one 
group ol the first or highest class of 
society ; another group consists of per¬ 
sons who are not distinguished hy any 
hereditary title, but who belong to the 
first four classes of nubility, on account 
of their rank in the civil or military 
service. 'I’he superior cinploffh under 
government, and the heads of the great 
imperial establishments or institutions, 
may be included in the second group. 

“The mutual intercourse among these 
various denominations of persons and 
their families, appoared to me frequent, 
and distinguished by that case and those 
elegant manners whicli chai'actcrise the 
same classes iu tlie first capitals of 
Europe. A foreigner can only judge of 
them by what they appear in tnc midst 
of their friends and their guests. On 
such occasionsf their deportment is free 
from hauteur^ and their address en¬ 
gaging; what they may be with their 
iufcrioi’s, I know not. Much has been 

3 y 
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said of tlieir liuspitality. As far as 1 
have had an opportunity of seeing it, 1 
amyiree [ready] to ackiiotviege that there 
is no exaggeration in placing it above 
that of the litgher classes in other conn* 
tries. To persons irell recommended 
and properly introduced, be they Riis< 
sians or foreigners, it is unbounded; 
neither is it, as elsewhere, limited to a 
mere formal invitation to a dinner or a 
soirie, but extends to many friendly 
offices and a frequent rupetition of kind¬ 
ness. With regard to ttie ladies of this 
class, it is the least to say, that, in point 
of manners, politeness, and nnanected 
dignity of deportment, they yield to 
none of the most distinguished of the 
fair sex in other countries: indeed, con¬ 
stituted as society is.at this moment in 
other capitals, it is impossible not to 
admit, that, iii regard to accomplish¬ 
ments, and the more solid advantages of 
education, some of the llussii‘>n ladies 
of rank are superior to those of otlier 
nations. There are few, among them, 
who do not speak with equal facility 
French, German, and English, beside 
their native language. Many of them 
write these languages with equal ease 
and correctness. This is more particu- 
l.'irly tliecasc with regard to the younger 
branches of the nobility, owing to the 
new and happy direction given to their 
education by the successful efforts of the 
empress-mother. Nor is a knowlejBfe of 
languages the only prominent qualifica¬ 
tion which the.se ladies, bring into so¬ 
ciety, but varied and useful information 
also, an extensive acquaintance with the 
literature and history of Europe, ah 
exquisite Jineaae d'eapritf displayed in 
easy and well-supported conversation, 
and a number of agreeable talents, which 
tend to embellish their existence. 

** That very costly and splendid style 
of living w’hicli prevailed amoi^ the 
Russian nobility in tlie reign of Catha¬ 
rine, is now in a great measure exploded: 
but no persons of sense and judgement 
are sorry for its discontinuance. The 
extremes of pageantry and parade arc 
far less pleasing than refined taste and 
elegance, regulated by sound discretion. 
—“In the course of my conversation 
w'itli some of the oldest noblemen uf'-the 
court, 1 learned that Russian society 
among the great was considered to have 
improved materially since it had lust the 
pompous and almost kindly style of 
living ivhirh oliaracterised it diii'ing the 
rfiuM of ('atharine. I iva*i informed hv 


a great officer of the court, that the late 
grand chamberlain, Narishkin, lived in 
tlie greatest magnificence. He was the 
last of those iiobletnen who almost vied 
with their sovereign in the splendour of 
their mansions, their equipages, and 
their entertainments. His house was 
thrown open every evening from dusk 
till a late hour, and fillea to excess, 
although more than twenty spacious 
rooms were used on the occasion. Here 
every thing that could seduce the ima¬ 
gination, ^ease the eye, and satisfy tlie 
appetite of a very Apicius, was to be 
found in profusion. Music entertained 
the many who either liked it, or affected 
to do BO. Dancing, lounging, talking 
aloud, boisterous laughing, soft whis¬ 
perings, agreeable rencontrea, and even 
intellectual conversation, with the in¬ 
cessant bustling of laced attendants, 
obeying the least sign or token of cotii- 
mand, presented such a spectacle as is 
now comparatively rare.” 

« * • « • 

“That which, in otlier countries, is 
called the tiera ttat^ does not, properly 
speaking, exist in !$t. Petersburgh; 
but there is a class of persons distinct 
from that just described, and coniposet! 
of the next five classes of nobility, the 
liberal professions, the second order of 
employes under government, and the 
hankers, which may well stand in lieu 
of the tiera itat. iVitliHi this circle, a 
stranger whose station in society may 
preclude all access to the higher classes, 
will be suri to find the most friendly dis- 

f iosition, togetlicr with unreserved affabi- 
ity and the exercise of great hospitality. 

“ The foreign merchants in St. Peters- 
burgli form a distinct class. Formerly 
many of them, especially the English 
merchants, used to live in a style of 
splendour equal to that of many iiobh - 
men. The intercourse, between them 
and the best classes of Russian society, 
was at that time much more general and 
frequent than it is at present: yet even 
' now persons of the highest station, ac¬ 
customed to receive every body at tlieir 
hqiuses, will not unfrequcntly accept 
frqm and give invitations to respectable 
merchants. The English merchants at 
St. Petersbui'gh live with that cautious 
reserve which every where distingnislies 
them. They do not visit generally, or 
maibtain an unlimited social intercourse 
among themselves, as the French niei- 
chants, ami those from tierni:iiiy settled 
there, are in the habit of doing. 'J’liey 
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are more usually divided into sets, and 
a line is drawn around each circle of 
acquaintances, which is seldom out* 
stepped or infringed upon. If an ex- 
<;eption is to be uia<le to this general 
description of the constitution of society 
among the English merchants at St. 
Fetersburgh, it is in regard to the young 
and unmarried, particularly those of 
good address and pleasing manners.— 
For such there is no limitation. Their 
held of action is everywhere. They 
frequent equally the lionses of their own 
countrymen, and those of merchants of 
other nations. Many of them are wel* 
come at tlie tables of the great; and it 
is not unusual tu see intimacies between 
them and the junior branches of the 
nobility, creditable to both parties.** 
The account of a Russian marriage 
inay serve to enliven this sketch of so- 
ciety.—“ A friend put into my hand a 
tinely-embossed card, containing an in-t 
vitation to a wedding. On the border 
of the card, thu ernhleniatic figure of 
Hymen was represented on one side, 
standing under a palm-tree, between the 
sleeping dogs of fidelity, and inviting 
from the other side the figures of tlie 
>- bride and bridegroom. As such an in* 
vitation promised to afford me an oppor* 
tunity of witnessing that ceremony of 
which 1 had read so many dissimilar 
accounts, 1 gladly accepted it. In the 
winter church of the Annunciation, a 
great number of persons rrcre assembled 
round the choristers or chanters, who, 
in the most delightful manner, were 
singing hymns, mixing with skilful 
romhination the soprano and bass voi«es. 
The officiating priest, decked in his rich 
church vestments, advanced from the 
sanctuary, and received the pair about 
to be made happy, to whom he delivered 
lighted tapers, making tiie sign of the 
cross thrice on their foreheads, and con¬ 
ducted them te the upper part of th« 
nave. In cense was scattered nefore them, 
while maids, splendidly attired, walked 
between them. The Greek church re¬ 
quires not the presence of eitlier of the 
parents of the bride on such an occasion, 
is it to spare them the pain of voluntarily 
surrendering every authority over their 
child to one who is a stranger to her 
blood ? 1 stood by the side of the table/ 
on which were deposited tlie rings, and 
before wbicb the priest baited at the 
conclusion of a litany, wherein the cho¬ 
risters assisted, and from which be pro¬ 
nounced, in a loud and impn*ssive voire, 


the following prayer, his face being 
turned toward the sanctuary, aud the 
bride and bridegroom placed imme¬ 
diately behind him, holding their lighted 
tapers.—* O Eternal God! thou who 
didst collect the scattered atoms by won¬ 
drous union, and didst join them by un 
indif(polable tie, who didst bless Isaar 
and Rebecca, and make them heirs of 
thy promise; give thy blessing unto 
these thy servants, and guide them in 
every good work; for thou art the mer¬ 
ciful God, the lover of mankind, and to 
thee we offer up our praise, now and for 
ever, even unto ages of ages.’ The 
import of this beautiful invocation was, 
at the time, interpreted to me by a friend 
well acquainted with the whole service 
and office of espousals, the language of 
which, he assured me, was all equally 
impressive. The priest, next turning 
round to the couple, blessed them, and, 
taking tite rings from the table, gave 
one to each,' beginning with tlie man.— 
He then proclaimed aloud, thrice, that 
they stood betrothed, ‘ now and for ever;' 
while they exchanged the rings an equal 
number of times. Tlie rings were again 
surrendered to the priest, who crossed 
the foreheads of the couple with them, 
and put them on the fore-finger of the 
right hand of each, and, turning to the 
sanctua^, read another part of the sei- 
vice. Then taking hold of tlie hands 
of both parties, he led them forward and 
caused them tp stand on a silken carpet, 
which lay spread bcfof^ them. I'iie con¬ 
gregation usually watch this moment 
with intense curiosity; for it is augured 
that the person who steps first on the 
rich brocade w’ill have the mastery over 
the other through life. In the present 
case, our fair bride secured possession 
of this prospectiveprivilege with modest 
forwaraness. Two silveriinperial crowns 
were next produced by a layman, which 
the priest took, and first blessing the 
bridegroom, placed one of them on his 
head, while the other, destined for the 
•bride, was merely held over her head by 
a friend, lest its admirable suuerstriic 
ture should he disturbed. The artist 
who prepared this crown had skilfully 
blended the spotless flower, emblematic 
of-innocence, with the rich tresses of 
the bride, which were farther embel¬ 
lished by a splendid tiara of large dia¬ 
monds. Her white' satin robe, gracefully 
penciling the 'contour of her bust, wa's 
gathered around her waist by a zone 
studded with preeions stones, which 
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fastened to her side a white bouquet ,— 
The common cup bein^ now brought to 
the priest, he blessed it, and gave it to 
the bridegroom, who took a sip from its 
contents thrice, and transferred it to the 
bride for a repetition of the same cere* 
monjr. After a short pause and some 
prayers, the priest marched with the 
young couple thrice round the desk, 
desiring the youth to walk in peace and 
righteousness, and the lady to delight in 
lier husband, and observe the law. The 
tapers were now extinguished and taken 
from the bride and bridegroom, who, 
walking toward the holy screen, were 
dismissed by the priest, received the 
congratulations of the company, and 
saluted each other. We all now hurried 
to our carriages, and took the direction 
of the house of the bride’s father, who 
conducted the company,' at the sound of 
a full hand of m'nsic, into tlie hannuet- 
ing-room, already prepared for about 
fifty guests, with tables decked with 
golden plateaux and rases bearing arti-,- 
ncial flowers, mixed with piles of fruit 
and bonbons. Thence we proceeded to 


an inner room, where the bride, seated 
by the side of her mother, and sur¬ 
rounded by matrons and damsels, re- ' 
oeived, with becoming modesty, our 
congratulations. I was surprised at 
finding, in the gyiireceum of a class of 
society of this description, such agree¬ 
able and easy manners, untainted by the 
least gatiohcrie or aukward pretensions. 
The dinner passed olF without any oc¬ 
currence more .remarkable than the 
drinking of a great quantity of Cham¬ 
pagne. in the evening, the bride’s fa¬ 
ther took hdr by the hand, and conduct¬ 
ed her into the bed-chamber, where he 
consigned her to the care of all the mar¬ 
ried ladies present, himself retiring im¬ 
mediately after. He next performed 
the like office of conducting the bride¬ 
groom to the chamber, who put on his 
night-gown, the matrons having pre- 
-viouhly retired. The doors of the bed¬ 
-chamber were then thrown open, and we 
all walked in, quaffed a goblet of Cham¬ 
pagne to the health of the liappy parr, 
and kissed the hands of the bride, who 
returned the salutations on our cheeks.’^ 


ODE TO TWILIGHT. 

liniGHT Sol may pour his glorious ray 
III splendor on the risen day; 

> Eaeri charm of nature plainly show. 

And make each imperfection glow; 

Claim admiration as his due. 

And dazzle eyes that dare the view; 

Hut, when he seeks with iffilder tread 
llepbsc upon his western bed, 

Then, Twilight! comes thy gentle reign, 
And thou art mistress of the plain. 

Mild, unobtrusive is thy mien ; 

A pleasing sadness o’er the scene 
Thy presence spreads; for ’tis the hour 
.Sacred to contemplation’s power. 

Hush’d is each songster of the grove. 

Save one, whose cv’ry strain is love. 

For Philomela sings thy praise ; 

To thee are given her sweetest lays ; 

Thine hour is Memory’s; she delights 
To revel pow in airy nights. 

And, ’midst her wand’rings wild and free, 
X)w^ many a retrospect to thee. 

A sweet uniting link thou art 
Between that sun whose rays depart,' 

And that fair moon whose tranquil light 
Smilc.s through the gloom of sable night: 
To her thou yield’st thy sober sway, 
tiently usurp’d, not torn away: 
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Thy realm thou calmly may’st resigu 
To one so lovely, ,80 divine! 

But, when no longer she ascends 
Her silver throne, nor bashful lends 
Her modest glance to nature’s face; 

When darkness shrouds her wonted place ; 

Then hapless thou—for frowning night. 
Ungracious, seises on thy right— 

'J’hen, Twilight, thy sweet mterregnnm’s o’er. 
And thou art mistress of the plain no more. 


THE poet’s Nir.HT-JOURNEY, 

from the German of Uhland. 

On a gloomy path I now must go, 

While no brigfit stars above me glow. 

The chilly breezes facing. 

Oft have 1 jiass'd this very way 
When the sunbeams smird, with golden ray. 
The list’ning winds caressing. 

Through the gloomy garden asal stray. 

No sound is heard but the wither’d spray, 

No sound but the leaflets falling; 

Here I was wont, in summer hours. 

With her I loved, to haunt the bowers. 

Love all around us calling. 

But now that light is changed to gloom. 

And fled the rose’s lovely bloom. 

The grave my love’s enclasping; 

On a gloomy path I fearful go 
IV^ithout a ray in the wintry snow. 

My mantle round me grasping. 


THE TIMELf WARNING, 

from Mr. Sotheby's Poem of the Banditti. 

Speed onward : day withdraws its light. 
The shadows lengthen into night; 

The woods a gloomier horror breathe. 

And vapors spread th’ envenom’d wreath. 
Lo! where yon ruin’d cities rest. 

Like clouds upoAi the mountain’s crest, 
There, in his den, ’mid rocky cells. 
Hereditary Murder dwells. 

Speed! ere down those pathless steeps 
Tlie Arab of Italia sweeps. 

That spring of limb, that breadth of mould, 
A Mercury and Mars enfold. 

Round the robber chmftain blaze • 
Stones that beam bacK the solar rays. 
Love-tokens that'gay brides have worn, 
And rings that do\ver*d dames adorn; 

A carbine, slung at either side, • 

Clangs from his girdle’s plated pride. 

And o’er his rich, embroider’d vest, 

A cross andpoignard guard his breast. 
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Speed! ere beneath th’ impatient steel 
Til’ assassin’s grasp thy blood congeal— 

O’er life and death the balance hold. 

Slow bart’ring limb by limb for gold. 

Ah! if the promised ransom fail. 

Deem not that mercy will avail. 

Keft, like the eagle’s living prey. 

From earth and ail her race aivay. 

Where never whimper of thy woe 
Shall reach the stranger-world below, 

Akin to human kind no more. 

Dead art thou, ore existence o’er. 

Ere the last stab thy torture end. 

And blood-hounds on thy corse contend. 

Speed, trav’lcr ! speed! adown yon sleeps 
The Arab of Italia sweeps. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN LIFE DEATH, 

Ji'om Mr. Robert Montgomery's Poem on Death. 

Behold ! a distant landscape dawns amid 
The bright suffusion of a summer sun. 

On yonder mead, thht like a windless lake 
‘ Shines in the glow of Heaven,-acherub boy 
Is bounding, playful as a breeze new-born. 

Light as the beam that dances by his side; 

Phantom of beauty! with his trepid locks 
Oleamiiig like water-wreaths—a flower of life. 

To whom the fairy world is fresh, the sky 
A glory, and the earth one huge delight! 

.loy shapes his brow, and Pleasure rolls his eye, 
AVhile innocence, from out the budding lip. 

Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek, 
(irief hath n6t dimm’d the brightness of his furiii; 
Love and Affection o’er }iirn spread their wings, 

And Nature, like a nurse, attends him with 
Her sweetest looks. The humming bee will \/ound 
From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand ; 

The birds sing to him from the sunny tree. 

And supplianlly the iicree-eyed mastiff fawns 
Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 

To rise all rosy from the arms of sleep. 

And, like the sky-bird, hail the bright-cheek’d morn 
With gleeful song, then o’er the bladed mead 
To chase the blue-wing’d butterfly, or plsw 
With curly streams; or, led by watchful Love, 

To hear the chorus of the trooping waves. 

When the young breezes laugh them ihto life; 

Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 
Within the womb of spiry sea-shell wove; 

From sight and sound to fetch intense delight. 

And infant gladness from each happy face; 

These are the guileless duties of the day: 

And, when^t length reposeful evening comes, 
Joy-worn he nestles in the welcome couch. 

With kisses warm upon his cheek, to dream 
Of Heaven, till morning wakes him to the world. 
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I'lie scene hath changed into a curtain’d room, 

Where nionrnfnl glimmers of the mellow tun 
Jjie dreaming on the walls! Dim-eyed and sad, 

And dumb with agony, two parents bend 
O'er a pale image, in the coibn laid— 

Their infant once, the laughing, leaping boy, 

The paragon, and nurseling of their souls! 

1 >eath touch’d liim, and the life-glow fled away. 

Swift us a sray hour’s fancy; fresh and cold 
As winter’s shadow, with his eyelids seal’d, 
liike violet lips at eve, he lies enrohed 
An offering to the grave! but, pure as when 
It wing’d from Heaven, his spirit hath return’d, 

'I’o lisp its hallelujahs ^vith the choirs 
or sinless babes, i'lnparadiscd above. 


THE UNKENDING FAIR ONE, 

by Mr. Stcbbing,from the Friendship's Offering for 1829. 

'I’oo proud of heart to tell the grief 
That chains thy harrow’d soul. 

Too little school’d in grief to hear 
Thy own stern pride’s'control; 

With flushing cheek and restless eye 
Thy woman's heart hath told, 

Far easier thou in love hadst died. 

Than in despair grow cold. 


All beautiful! in the full grace 
Of thy unsullied thought: 

An angel that love .sought to teacliM 
Hut woman’s self wlten taught! 

Thy bosom where youth shoit’rs its sweets 
And coronals of light; 

Thy brow and dewy lips are still 
As eloquent and bright: 

But troubled is the fountain where 
That li^ht of bliss was born; 

And thou hast taught thy heart to hate. 
To save thyself fr^pm scorn ; 

Faithful thou hadst been in thy truth. 
Faithful through good and ill; 

But, being left to live unloved, 

Thou’dst make^at aoom thy will. 

Still in the world thy path will be, 

And still thy brow will wear 
Hoses as bright as ever wreath’d 
Their blossoms’m^ thy hair; • 

But for thy pride and seeming cal in— 
Thy vainly borne disguise— , 

No rest shall ever soothe thy soul, 

No friendship glad thine eyes. 
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The Land of Spirits. 

But lonelier than thy lonely heart 
Thy Tery home shall be, 

Nor gentle smile, nor household voice. 
Shall e’er seem sweet to thee; 

And on from youth to womanhood 
Thy weary days shall haste. 

Thy h^^iest feelings tilrn’d to gall— 
Thy life itself a waste! 


THE LAND OF SPIRyi'S, 

from the same fFork. 

The Spirits’ Land ! where is that land 
Of which our fathers tell ? 

On whose mysterious viewless strand 
Earth’s parted mil’iions dwell! 

Beyond the bright and starry sphere, 
Creation’s flaming space remote ; 

Beyond the measureless career, 

The phantom flight of thought! 

There, fadeless flowers their blossoms wave 
Beneath a cloudless sky ; 

And there the latest ling'ring tear 
Is wiped from every eye; 

And souls beneath the trees of life 
llcpose upon that blessed shore, 

Where pain, and toil, and storm, and strife. 
Shall never reach them more. 

And yet, methinks, a chasten’d woe 
E’en there may prompt the sigh— 
Sweet sdrrows we would not forego 
For calm, unniinglcd joy, 

When strains from angel-harps may stray 
On heavenly airs, of mortal birth, 

That we have heard far, far away. 

Amid the bowers of eartli. 

Ah! then, perchance, their sadd’niug spell. 
That from oblivion saves, 

May wander, like a lorn farewell. 

From this dim land of graves. 

And, like the vision of a dream, 

Shed on the disembodied mind 
Of mortal life a dying gleam. 

And loved ones left Behind. 

Yes—yes, I will, I must believe 
That Nature’s sacred ties 
Survive, and to the spirit cleave. 

Immortal in the skies; 

And that imperfect were my hlis.s 

111 heaven itself, and dash’d with care, 

If those I loved on earth should miss 
The path that Icadeth then*. 
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A MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR STEWART. 

1 

The moral philosophers of Scotland 
seem to have entered more fully into the 
subjects of their professed inquiries than 
those of Englano, and to have displa|^ed 
a greater share of acuteness. Among 
the vrritcrs who thus distinguished them* 
selves, the lute Dugald Stewart held a 
conspicuous station, and he was also 
esteemed for his private worth. 

He was the son of Dr. Matthew Stetvart, 
professor of mathematics at the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, and was born in the 
year 1763. Inliis eighth year he was 
sent to the high school at that town, 
where he acquired the reputation of 
a good classical scholar. In October 
1766 , he was admitted as a student at 
the university, under the tuition of^Dr. 
Blair and Dr. Fergusson. Through the 
instruction and example of the former, 
he became an enthusiastic admirer of 
beautiful, pathetic, and sublime poetry 
in ancient and in modern languages#— 
llis principal intellectual pursuits were 
history, logic, metaphysics, and moraf 
philosophy. To the study of mathe¬ 
matics lie paid no more attention than 
was necessary to avoid the censnre of 
negligence ; yet, in the nineteenth year 
of his age, his father having been seised 
with an indisposition which precluded 
him from a continuance of his profe»< 
sional labors for the benefit of bis umily, 
he was deputed, as his substitnto, to 
read the mathematical lectures. So ex¬ 
traordinary was his success, that it be¬ 
came matter of general remark and sur¬ 
prise. One individual asked the young 
lecturer himself, how it was that he, who 
had not devoted himself particularly to 
mathematics, should have succeedw In 
teaching them better than his fiMher. 
“ If it be so,” said the philosopher, with 
no less modesty than sagacity and tfldh 
of principle, “ I can only account for 
it by the fact, that, during the whole 
session, 1 have never been more than, 
three days a-head of my pupils.” When 
h.e had taught the mathematical class for 
about seven years, lie was called to the 
performance of a duty more congenial 
to bis taste. When Dr. Fergusson was 
sent to North'America, as a negotiator 
in 177$, Mr. Stewart undertook toleaon 
his class in moral philosophy until his 
return. Having nothing written before¬ 
hand, nor time to make regular prepa¬ 
ration, he used, all that winter, to rise 
at four or five in the morning, and 
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pacihg for seve|fd hours in the dark, 
aldhg j^ih quadrangalar walk of a small 

S urdeuto his father's house in 
e Oid'Ddltege, he there conceived tlie 
p%, aqd auanged lnhis head theex- 
ptesij^s day’s lecture; and, 

wi^oMitommtting a word to paper, he 
poutud tortii to his pupils, in an ani¬ 
mated strain, the doctrines of his be¬ 
nevolent and high-minded pliilosophjr, 
stamped with a stronger impress of ori¬ 
ginality and genius than Some of the 
more guarded and cautious speculations 
of his maturer years. 

On Dr. Fergusson’s resignation of 
his professorship, Mr.Stewart was chosen 
to succeed him, and his fame was then 
established, in 1792 he published the 
first part of his Elements of the Philo¬ 
sophy of the Human Mind, but did not 
complete that great work before the year 
182/. His Outlinesof Moral Philosophy 
appeared* in 1793, and furnished the 
young cultivators of ethics with a mas¬ 
terly text-book. His Memoirs of Adam 
Smith, Robertson the historian, and Dr. 
Reid, attested his ability as a biogn-ipher 
and a critic, and his pbilosoplucal es¬ 
says, which he published in his old age, 
proved that bis faculties were still unim¬ 
paired. 

After the peace of Amiens he accom¬ 
panied the earl of Lauderdale on his 
minion to France. This obtained for 
him a sinecure appointment, which ren¬ 
dered him independent for life. He was 
also gratified with the employment of 
gazette-writer for Scotland. 

Dr. Parr, speaking of the professor, 
says, ** He is one whom 1 am proud to 
call my friend, because he has explored 
the deepest recesses, the most complex 
qualities, and the remotest tendencies of 
human action; because to the researches 
of philosophy he adds the graces, of 
tasto; because, with powers commen- 
sumte to the amplitude and dignity of 
his subject, he can, and he al$o_ wiU, 
state without obscurity, reason without 
perplexity, assert without dogmatism, 
instruct without pedantry, counsel with¬ 
out austerity, and even refute without 
acrimony.” 

" The public value of this eminent 
man (says a ScotUh periodical writer) 
will ■ be judged of ultimately by his 
writings, althqngh it was by no means 
confined to them, tiie impression ma(h|P|r 
by ids academical prelections having 
been as extraordinary in depth, as it was 
important in character. By the exten- 
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sive range of his information, by his 
love of knowlece, by his hig^h aspirin 
tions after good, by an eloijaence un< 
rivaled in philosophic dignity, he gave 
a torn to the feelings, and a direction to 
the studies of many yonng men of rank 
and talent, which not less redounded to 
their honor, than proved, in result^ be< 
neficial to the country. The leading 
characteristics of his mind, indeed, were 
elevated moral feelings, high concep¬ 
tions of what our nature is destined to 
accomplish, high resolves to act con¬ 
sistently for the promotion of the great 
scheme of general improvement. He 
was thus led unavoidably tu engage with 
mental philosophy. Shallow minds 
alone despise metaphysics. The mind 
of Mr. Stewart, on the contrary, was 
strongly disposed to be comprehensive. 
It was also penetrative enough to dis¬ 
cover the best theory of mind which had 
been submitted to the philosophic world: 
it adopted, improved, and gave consist¬ 
ency to that theory; but, being natu¬ 
rally circumspect, and having observed 
how often rashness and impetuosity had, 
while dealing with ethics and meta¬ 
physics, brought talent into discredit, 
he became anxious to fortify himself 
with authority. This led him to trace 
the history of his science, which he did 
with much care, and, we might say, 
with unrivaled discrimination i hut, 
while he selected nothing that was not 
of great intrinsic value, and happily il¬ 
lustrative of the points of which he was 
treating, he thus contracted a habit of 
dwelling with veneration on the past, 
and exalting the genius that had been, 
more than of attending to the vigorous 
products of any original contemporaries. 
There was, it must oe confessed, a want 
of adventurousness here; but his in- 
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dustryand chariness united, gave bolder 
minds a starting-post from ’vai^tage 
ground of the highest value, and all his 
labors and speculations were calculated 
to elevate tne tone and meliorate the 
temper of the mind, to invigorate the 
intellectual and improve the moral de- 

f iartments of our nature. He was a 
over of liberty and letters, a scholar, a 
gentleman, a philosopher, and, beyond 
all, he was, in the truest sense of the 
ivord, a pliilanthropist.” 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

A [an] Vniverial Prayer^ Death, and 
Visions of Heaven and of Hell, by Ro¬ 
bert Montgomery. —As the “ Omnipre¬ 
sence of the Deity" procured for this 
young bard a higher degree of reputa¬ 
tion than even his own vanity probably 
expected, he was encouraged to prose¬ 
cute the same sublime course, and to 
evince still farther his devotional zeal. 
‘Some critics, whose piety consists of 
worldly wisdom and ethical ostentation, 
have derided his efforts, and attribute 
the success of his preceding poem to 
false or erroneous ideas of religion, 
floating in the public mind. We neither 
agree with these latitudinarian censors, 
nor adopt the opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
that poets do not shine when they at¬ 
tempt to illustrate or enforce religious 
topics. Mr. Montgomery, we tliink, 
has proved that devotion and poetry 
may coalesce without injury to either. 

The Universal Prayer founded on the 
admirable liturgy of our church, is a 
pleasing though not faultless poem.— 
The objects of our prayers are forcibly 
expressed: 


" Transcendent Power! we pray thee to impress 
Thy majesty upon our minds; to breathe 
A living influence through the heart; to raise 
And animate the soul to things sublime; 

To rein the passions, and hrrest each one 
That on the fiery wing of impulse roams, 
Unheedful of the voice within!—where dwells 
The chronicler of virtue and of crime. 
Omnipotent! be shrined in every soul! 

So shall our deeds be echoes of good thoughts. 
And at thy dreadful summons we shall stand 
Unharm’d,—secure amid the shock of worlds!" 

The following is a fifle passage:— 

“ All order, beauty, and perfection here. 

Are but as shadows of more perfect bliss 
Cast from a purer world." 
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The poem on Death is too shockingly 
comprenensive, being a dreadful cata¬ 
logue of diseases, sufferings, and evils: 
but various parts are eloquent and poe¬ 
tical. 

The Vision of Heaven is preferable 
(as indeed it ought to be) to that of 
Hell; but, in describing the celestial 
mansions, the poet sometimes sinks into 
the vulgarity of human conceptions. 
He talks of a “ spread of fields, valleys 
in greenest glory, trees that tremble 
music,—glossy streams, leaping fount¬ 
ains, flowing paths with agate paved, 
fruits for ever ripe,” &c. 

Mr. Montgomery, being inspired at 
an early age with a strong sense of 
piety, may consider himself as a favored 
child of Heaven; but he carries his 
presumption too far when he pretends 
(like one of his distinguished contem¬ 
poraries) to find fit places in the infernal 
regions for those wno are the objects of 
his reprobation. Even orthodox di¬ 
vines, regularly initiated in sacred my¬ 
steries, have no right to “ deal damn¬ 
ation round the land-,” still less are 
profane laymen authorised to judge so 
dogmatically, or to decide with such 
peremptory arrogance. 

The Fall of Nineveh^ a Poeniy by 
Edwin Atherstonc. —This poem made 
its appearance about the same time with 
Mr. Martin's admired picture on that 
remarkable subject. It is too particular 
and circumstantial;—the details, indeed, 
are carried to such an extent as to de¬ 
stroy, in a great measure, that grandeur 
which the subject evidently requires, 
and that objection may be urged still 
more strongly, as it appears that the 
work is yet unfinished. The author, 
however, displays an inventive talent 
and some poetic power; and those who 
intend to examine the picture ndil view 
it with better effect when they have read 
the poem. * 

Eccelino da Romano^ a Poem., by the 
Viscount Dillon. —The great difficulty 
of composing a good epic poem is ah 
excuse for what we consider as a failure 
on the part of this writer. The story 
of Eccelino, and the character and con¬ 
duct of his mother, certainly furnish 
materials for an interesting work. “ That 
tyrant combined in his own person (sifys 
his lordship) the reckless bravery of our 
Richard 111., the romantic ambition and 
wild superstition of Macbeth, the san¬ 
guinary policy of Robespierre, and the 
warlike genius of Napoleon 1" while 


his mother, cultivating the black art^ 
pretended to hold intercourse with the 
devil, who, she said, was the father of 
her hopeful son. The legends and tra¬ 
ditions respecting these personages, who, 
in the thirteenth century, spread terror 
and confusion through various parts of 
Italy, might have been rendered subser¬ 
vient to the erection of a splendid poe¬ 
tical structure; but the art of the builder 
has not, on this occasion, been sufii- 
ciently displayed. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo^ 
written by This writer is no 

other than the notorious Savary, who, 
after having figured as a^warrior and ne¬ 
gotiator, succeeded the infamous Fouch£ 
as minister of police, and zealously pro¬ 
moted the arbitrary measures of Napo¬ 
leon. It cannot be expected that the 
statements of such a man should be in 
general correct, or that his comments 
and opinions should be fair and impar¬ 
tial : yet his volumes may prove useful, 
when compared with other histories of 
the times, and the truth may thus be 
elicited from a variety of accounts. He 
traces the progress of his patron from 
the earliest part of his public career with 
an animated pen, boldly vindicates him 
from every charge that has been adduced 
against him, and endows him with every 
great and good quality. But he is not 
equally disposed to emblazon the cha¬ 
racters of the chief partisans of Napo¬ 
leon, to_ some of whom he imputes a 
base spirit of intrigue and occasional 
treachery. He transfers the blame of 
various misfortunes and untoward or 
sinister events to Talleyrand, and de¬ 
clares, in particular, that this statesman 
recommended the invasion of Spain, 
which he was generally thought to have 
opposed. WiUi regard to this famous 
intriguer, there is an amusing passage, 
which, as it concerns the duke of Wel¬ 
lington, we will quote. When the despot 
ivas menaced, in 1813, with a serious 
reverse of fortune, Savary warned him 
of the increasing resentment of the al¬ 
lies, who (he said) were intent on his 
speedy and total ruin, and it was hinted 
that nis only chance of security de¬ 
pended on the policy of creating divi¬ 
sions and dissensions among them, and 
that it might not be imprudent to em¬ 
broil the British court by encouraging 
the ambitious hopes of a powerful fa¬ 
mily.—“ In a conversation with the em¬ 
peror, Talleyrand said, ‘ Here is your 
work destroyed. Your allies, by sue- 
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cessively abandoning you, iiave left you 
no other alternative tint that of treating 
without loss of time; treating at their 
expense, and at hazards. A bad peace 
cannot be so fatal to ns as the continu¬ 
ance of a uar which must be unsuccess¬ 
ful. Time and means to recall fortune 
to yoiir side are wanting, and your 
enemies will not allow you a moment to 
breathe. There are, however, among 
them, different iiHerests, which we should 
endeavour to bring in conflict. Private 
ambitions present means of which we 
might avail ourselves to prepare a di¬ 
version.’—The emperor desiring him to 
explain himself, he continued, “ There 
is in England'a family which has ac¬ 
quired a distinction favorable to the 
encouragement of every kind of ambi¬ 
tion. It is natural to suppose that it 
possesses ambition: at least, by showing 
a disposition to second its ambition, we 
may excite in it that desire of elevation 
which, in such a country as England, 
will be supported by a number of ad¬ 
venturous men. At all events, such a 

n osition can do us no harm; and, if 
lould be listened to, it may effect 
such a change as will soon place us in 
a state in which we should have little to 
repair. Another consideration is, that, 
your allies having failed you, you can 
now do nothing useful except with new 
men connected with the conservation of 
your system.’—The emperor listened to 
Talleyrand, and desired hun to speak 
more plainly. Thus pressed, he men¬ 
tioned the Wellesley family, and said, 
“ Look at Wellington, who may be sup- 

i iosed to have something in view, if 
le should submit to live on his reputa¬ 
tion, he will soon be forgotten. He has 
several examples before nis eyes; and a 
talent such as his will not be stopped, 
so lung as there is something to be de¬ 
sired.”— The emperor did not adopt 
these suggestions. He observed, that, 
before assisting the ambition of others, 
it was fit that tie should be in a condi¬ 
tion to make himself respected in his 
government, and added that at the pre¬ 
sent moment he could give his attention 
to nothing else.” 

Talleyrand, we think, cotlld not be 
serious in suggesting this mad proposal. 
Such a scheme of usurpation would 
sooner fail in England than in any 
other country. 

Metnoirt of the Life and Travels of 
John Ledyard, by Jared Sparks .— 
Like Napoleon, Ledyurd was bold and 


enterprising; but his ambition prompted 
him to serve, not to destroy mankind ; 
for it was Ins chief wish to explore 
distant regions with a view of diffusing 
among rude tribes the blessings of civil¬ 
isation. No one had more fervent zeal 
in the cause of adventurous discovery, 
and no one could bear hardships and 
privations with more philosophic forti¬ 
tude. When he was very young, he 
distinguished himself by his romantic 
peregrinations in the wilds of North- 
America: he served as a marine in the 
last voyage of captain Cook; he tra- 
verseii Siberia amidst serious difficulties 
and appalling dangers; and he reached 
Egypt on his w’ay to the interior of 
Africa, but unfortunately died at Cairo 
in his thirty-eighth year.—“His letters 
(says his biographer) afford convincing 
proofs of his kind and amiable dispo¬ 
sition, his gratitude to his benefactors, 
his humanity and disinterestedness.— 
This last virtue, indeed, he practised to 
an excess. No man ever acted with less 
regard to self, or on a broader scale of 
philanthropy or general good. That 
he finally accomplished little, compared 
with the magnitude of his designs, was 
his misfortune, not his fault. Had he 
been less eccentric, however, in some of 
his peculiarities, more attentive to his 
immediate interests, had more regard to 
the power of circumstances, it is pos¬ 
sible that his efforts would hare been 
rewarded with better success. The 
acts of his life demand notice less on 
account of their results, than of the 
spirit in which they were performed, 
and the uncommon traits of character 
which prompted their execution. Such 
instances of decision, energy, perseve¬ 
rance, fortitude, and enterprise, have 
rarely been witnessed in the same indi¬ 
vidual ; and, in the exercise of these 
high attributes of mind, his example 
cahnot be too much admired or 
imitated.” 

Parriana^ or Notices of the Rev. Dr. 
Varr. —A periodical writer accused us 
of the heinous offence of representing 
Dr. Parr as a “very great man;” but 
the charge it he a charge that calls 
for refutation) was unsupported by 
evidence. We made no such assertion. 
We gave it as our opinion, that “ he 
was an elegant scholar, an able in¬ 
structor of youth, a respectable par¬ 
ish-priest, and a friend of mankind;” 
but these characters do not prove that 
the person to whom they are attributed 
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is a man of a hifrh or commanding 
genius, or (in other words) a great man. 
Porson was a more erndite scholar than 
Parr; but we never considered him as 
a great man. Robertson -was an ele¬ 
gant historian, and Blair a good rhe¬ 
torician ; but they were not therefore 
great men. 

The notices which led to these re¬ 
marks are brought forward by Mr. Ed¬ 
mund Henry Barker, who has filled a 
volume with every thing that he could 
collect in reference to the object of his 
admiration. It is, in fact, a strange 
farrago, put together in a way which 
cannot reflect the least credit on the 
taste or judgement of the compiler. 
Mr. Barker, however, though neither 
a first-rate scholar nor a man of great 
talent, is qualified for higher tasks; and 
we trust that, in the “ great work” 
which he is said to be preparing, he 
will assert a stronger and more effective 
claim to public approbation. 

Jdeaa and Realities^ or Thoughts on 
various Subjects, by Mr, JViliiam 
Dauby ,—Some of this gentleman's 
thoughts arc just and pertinent, while 
others are ridiculous or absurd. When 
^ he rummaged his port-folio (as we sup¬ 
pose he did) for the former produce of 
his mind, he ought to have carefully 
separated the tares from the wheat. 
Louse thoughts and silly ideas are not 
fit for the public eye, though they may 
suit the album of a pretender to li¬ 
terature. 

The Beauties of Don Juan, including 
those Passages only which are calcu¬ 
lated to extend the real Fame of Lord 
Byron .—The editor of this volume la¬ 
ments that “Don Juan, by many 
reckoned the ehef-d'osuvreot Byron, and 
certainly one of the most beautiful 
poems in our language, should, from 
the nnpruned luxuriance of the poet’s 
powers, remain a scaled volume to tiie 
fairer portion of the community, or, at 
least, that it should contain passages 
which the guardian of youth and innp-» 
cence would not be willing to pot into 
their hands.” Without wishing to de¬ 
rogate from the fair fame of the nohle 
bard, or to defraud his memory of its 
just honors, we admit the expediency 
of this expurgation, which is a proper 
sacrifice to the general orthodoxy, de¬ 
cency, chastity, and morality of the 

Marriage, the Source, Stability, and 
Perfection, of Social Happiness and 


Duty s by the Rev. H. C. O'Donoghue, 
A reviewer says, “ One who writes iu 
praise of marriage is likely to meet with 
very sorry treatment at tne hands of a 
critic.” Some critics, perhaps, may be 
so illiberal as to treat cavalierly the 
strenuous defender of matrimony, cither 
from a want of the pecuniary means of 
supporting the burtlicns of that state, 
or from an unjust contempt for the 
female character; but we shall not so 
comport ourselves;—we shall bear our 
faculties more meekly. We like matri¬ 
mony, and thank the reverend writer 
for recommending it; but, as wc do 
not perceive any novelty in his illu¬ 
stration of the subject, we abstain from 
farther comment. 


TUE disguise; 

C concludedfrom Page 493.J 

As the disputed claim required expla¬ 
nation and discussion, Mr. Blaquiere re¬ 
quested that Arthur would meet the 
claimant in the name of his uncle, and 
that Mrs. Catharine would also attend, 
as she was fully acquainted with some 
particulars relative to the Somerville 
property. On their arrival at the Moat, 
he met them with a look of unusual gra¬ 
vity, and, saying that they would soon 
see Mr. Somerville, he left them, ap¬ 
pearing as anxious to go as they were 
for his depa^nre. They were then ush¬ 
ered into the drawing-room, where they 
found a gentleman seated on a sofa, with 
his face partly concealed by his handker¬ 
chief; his complexion appeared tinged 
by the heat of a tropical snii, and his 
fine forehead was shaded by a few scat¬ 
tered locks of a silver hue. He rose, 
and, removing his handkerchief, uttered 
the name of Catharine Mortimer in a 
trembling voice. The lady gazed for a 
minute in speechless astonishment; then 
ejaculating, in an almost inarticulate 
tone, ** Henry Somerville,” sank sense¬ 
less on a couch. “ What have 1 done ?” 
cried the stranger, in the greatest agita¬ 
tion, while ArUiur, snatching some eait 
de Cologne from a table, oathed his 
aunt’s hands and temples. She soon re¬ 
vived, and gazing earnestly on the 
stranger, exclaimed, “ Do 1 indeed see 
Henry Somerville, or does some strong 
family resemblance deceive me?” — 
“ You behold the shattered remains of 
that youth whose folly deprived him of 
your hand, and banished him from his 
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country,” said the stranger, in a voice 
so like that of Mr, Blaquiere, as to make 
Arthur start; and he added, “ You, 
young man, at tiie same time behold your 
supposed enemy !” As Arthur, examin¬ 
ing his features, with difficulty gave cre¬ 
dit to the assertion, the stranger, resum¬ 
ing the quaint tone of Mr. Blaquiere, 
said, " You were not aware how*elever 
1 was at masquerading; but my tie-wig 
and black eye-brotvs were not assumed 
for a mere frolic, I assure you. When 
Mrs. Catharine is sufficiently recovered, 
you shall hear the history of this mas¬ 
querade,” The lady having expressed 
her wish for an immediate explanation, 
he seated himself by her, and oegan his 
narrative, 

“ Your nephew, without doubt, has 
been informed of your early engage¬ 
ment with the unworthy Henry Somer- 
viU^of my uncle’s displeasure, and my 
consequent departure for India; 1 will 
therefore commence my history from the 
time,of my marriage with Maria Brad¬ 
ford. Nothing can fully excuse my 
conduct; it is true 1 was scarcely twen¬ 
ty-two years of age; Maria was beauti¬ 
ful, and, I believe, loved me most ar¬ 
dently ; but you, Catharine, wore also 
lovely; and none but a simpleton would 
have suffered the love at first sight of a 
girl just released from school, to pre¬ 
ponderate against your firm and tried 
affection. Maria was inexperienced, but 
her sister (who was much older) was an 
adept in manmuvring, and thouglit an 
an attempt to secure the heir of Bvers- 
ficld-Hall too good a speculation to be 
easily relinquished. Maria became ill, 
and 1 was assured that love for me was 
the cause. She proved, indeed, a fond 
and faithful wife; her temper was excel¬ 
lent ; but she wanted mind, and 1 found 
gentleness could not compensate for the 
intellectual superiority of her whom 1 
bad forsaken. She relt she had been 
won without the trouble of wooing, 
which, added to a conviction of my in¬ 
stability, rendered her constantly in¬ 
clined to jealousy. The climate disagreed 
with her, and, after ten years of suffer¬ 
ing, she expired. I am not a man to 
flatter; you may believe me when I say, 
that, from the time 1 could without im¬ 
propriety indulge the tender remem¬ 
brance of my first love, Catharine Mor¬ 
timer continued cn8hrinf|d|in my heart. 
Do not smile, young man; 1 once knew 
how to love as wellas you; but, just to 
relieve myself from the frowns you have 


given me of late, 1 will tell you I only 
love Eleanor Trevannion as a daughter, 
and that our wedding formed a part of 
my masquerade. Do not interrupt me; 
I must proceed regularly. 1 continued 
at Calcutta eighteen years after the death 
of Maria.” “ But whence arose the report 
of your own decease?” enquired Mrs, Ca¬ 
tharine. “I was not aware of the report,” 
replied Mr. Somerville, before I arrived 
in London. I then recollected that, at 
a time when 1 was dangerously ill, Mr. 
Hugh Somerville died, and my name 
must have been inserted in the public 
prints by mistake. On my arrival 1 
sought intelligence of my friends from 
my late nncle^s solicitor, who informed 
me that the entail had not been cut off 
in conseq^ueiice of my supposed death, 
and added that some relatives of the late 
Mr. Somerville were still living in a di¬ 
stant country, so that it was not quite 
clear who was the legal heir. Under 
these circumstances I requested him to 
keep my return secret for the present, 
and then the masquerade whim entered 
my head. I determined to live incognito 
among my old acquaintance, and trust¬ 
ing to the change which years and a re¬ 
sidence in India had effected, added to 
my tie-wig and black eye-brows, I ven¬ 
tured on tfiatexperimcnt which succeeded 
to my utmost wish. My endeavours to 
ascertain the true heir were not crowned 
with success before last month, and since 
that time my attorney has been occupied 
in preparing writings which I desired to 
have before I declared myself. During 
this period Mr. Layton professed himself 
the lover of Eleanor, and even the assu¬ 
rance that her affections were pre-en¬ 
gaged, could not release her from his 
attentions. One of my strangest whims 
now entered my head; it was to make 
a pretended offer of my hand to Eleanor. 
I really made this ridiculous proposal, 
tcMing her my real motive was to keep 
her comparatively at rest, until I hoped 
a more acceptable suitor would arrive. 
..On whom she fixed I will not pretend 
to say; but, after some hesitation at the 
scheme of deception, she was persuaded 
by some hints I gave her to play her 
part in the comedy. I know she still 
blames me for my whims; but 1 alw^s 
had vagaries, and even time ^ has hardly 
cured me of my eccentricities. 1 will 
now give you these papers, my young 
friend, to prove that 1 am no impostor; 
and, while you walk on, 1 will take an 
opportunity of consulting my old friend 
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Mrs. Catharine, on some little difficulties 
in winding up my plot." 

When Mr. Somerville was alone with 
the lady in his carriage, be repeatedly 
changed his position, and cleared his 
throat for speaking, yet without success, 
until they arrived at the park. He then 
exclaimed, “ 1 really seem quite foolish. 

I wished to consult you, but I actually 
want courage to speak, and will there¬ 
fore write to-morrow; only tell Arthur 
it will be his fault if Eleanor be not his 
bride within a month." The promised 
letter arrived the next morning, Mr. 
Blaquiere’s epistles to Arthur had been 
written in a feigned hand; this was in 
his own, and Mrs. Catharine felta slight 
agitation on seeing the well-remembered 
characters: her emotion was greatly in¬ 
creased by the perusal of the letter, 
which contained an earnest solicitation 
to bestow her hand on the writer.— 

“ That I have proved myself unworthy 
of such happiness, 1 know," wrote Mr. 
Somerville, and that people may say 
1 am silly, at my time of life, to think 
of a second marriage; and so 1 should 
be, I admit, had I really chosen Eleanor 
. Trevannion; but to return to my first 
^ love, after years of regret for her loss, 
and to hope* for comfort from her friend¬ 
ship during the remainder of my life, I 
trust, will not subject me to a charge of 
idiotism." Mr. Somerville concluded 
by expressing his intention, if Mrs. Ca¬ 
tharine should prove kind, to settle 
Evcrsfield-hall on her, and, after the de¬ 
cease of both, to secure it to her nephew, 
by immediately cutting oiF the entail. 
His letter was accompanied by a deed 
settling the Moat and a thousand pounds 
a year on Arthur from the present time; 
—“ a refusal of which (he added) I shall 
attribute to resentment at my asserting 
my legal rights." 

The agitation of Mrs. Catharine was 
extreme: as soon as she could regain 
sufficient composure, she sought Arthur, 
and informed him of Mr. Somerville’s 
generosity, which, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, both felt could not be re¬ 
fused. Arthur flew to the Moat to ex- 
ress his gratitude and his penitence for 
is unfounded suspicions, which now 
afforded Mr. Somerville food for mai^y 
jests, and would have amused him still 
more, had not he felt a little trepidation 
as to the result of his letter. 

From the Moat Arthur hastened to 
Silverbourne, that he might have an in¬ 
terview with Eleanor. The consequent 


explanation was most satisfactory, and 
the intelligence which he left for her 
mother, was a perfect “ Open Sesame 
the doors of Silverbourne were imme¬ 
diately unclosed ta him as often as he 
chose to ask admittance. 

Mr. Somerville did not leave the Moat, 
and was unusually restless during the 
whole of the day: every ring at the gate 
seemed to interest him in the must extra¬ 
ordinary manner, until a servant from 
the hall arrived with the following 
letter:— 

Eversfield-hall, March 28. 
My DEAR Friend, 

1 will not attempt to conceal the gra¬ 
tification your letter has afforded me: it 
is most pleasing to find myself Capable 
of awakening a friendship that can en¬ 
dure so many years of separation, and 
in that state of friendship let us Conti¬ 
nue. As you are left without a compa¬ 
nion, a second marriage might not be 
ridiculous for you : but at my age, and 
after passing the ordeal of ridicule for 
afiectation in assuming the title of mis¬ 
tress (which 1 did at thirty to prove the 
sincerity of my determination to refuse 
all future offers), to marry would cer¬ 
tainly he to expose myself wilfully to 
the laughter of the giddy world, ever 
ready to treat o/d matwith scorn. No, 
my good friend, we shall be more re¬ 
spectable as we are; and our mutual at¬ 
tachment to Arthur and Eleanor will 
prevent our hearts from becoming hard¬ 
ened and selfish. We shall, i trust, 
live our youthful days over again, in 
seeing them as happy as their dearest 
friends can desire. To Arthur’s grati¬ 
tude for your kindness to him I beg to 
add my own, and also for the flattering 
proofs you have given of the favorable 
opinion you are pleased to entertain of 
your most sincere friend, 

Catharine Mortimer. 

Mr. Somerville folded the letter has¬ 
tily, and rang for his chamber candle. 

“ You have nut had your biscuit and ne¬ 
gus yet, sir," said one of his male at¬ 
tendants with astonishment;—" 1 doiiH 
want any," replied the master pettishly, 
** and I don’t want you—1 am in one of 
my whims again, and I choose to put 
myself to bed." The servant stared ; 
but the declaration of a whim from the 
master was always sufficient to enforce 
obedience froffi all the domestics. Mr. 
Somerville appeared in a more placid 
mood the next morning, and he then 
sent a letter to Mrs. Catharine, the con- 
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tents of which were never unfolded by 
either; but it seemed to have an extra¬ 
ordinary effect; for, at the next meetingfi 
the restless disorder which had lately 
attacked the gentleman was perfectly 
cured, while the lady became absent, 
and exhibited symptoms of agitation, 
very unusual in one so calm and sedate 
as she had been for many years. 

The identity of Mr. Somerville being 
fully proved, arrangements were made 
for giving up Eversneld-hall to the law¬ 
ful proprietor, which were delayed by 
the arrival of a letter from him, request¬ 
ing that Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer would 
favor him by remaining two or tliree 
months, as he could not occupy the hall 
before that time. This politeness, added 
to the more substantial obligation of re¬ 
leasing her husband from any restitution 
of rents, caused Mrs. Mortimer to re¬ 
lent in some degree toward the “ odious” 
Mr. Blaquiere. •. 

The spring arrived, and, before the 
expiration of May, Eleanor had promised 
to bestow her hand on Arthur: repeated 
conferences took place between them and 
Mrs. Catharine, who was also frequently 
visited by Mr. Somerville, and every 
conference left her still more willing to 
wave her objections to matrimony. l\lrs. 
Mortimer’s curiosity was greatly excited 
by these secret councils, and was in¬ 
creased by overhearing Arthur say laugh¬ 
ingly, *' Then you are determined to 
verify your prediction, for with yon 
alone now rests my ciiance of being the 
future heir of Eversdeld-hall.” Our 
readers, being more enlightened on the 
subject, will not be surprised that the 
result of these repeated interviews should 
be a determination on the part of the el¬ 
derly maiden to return to London, whi¬ 
ther Arthur accompanied her. Mr. 
Somerville quickly followed, and one of 
the newspapers then announced the mar¬ 
riage of lienry Somerville to Catharine, 
only daughter of the late P. Mortimer, 
of Manorbere, South Wales. Eleanor 
undertook tlie unpleasant office of pre¬ 
paring Mrs. Mortimer for this event, but 
omitted Mr. Somerville’s future inten¬ 
tions regarding the disposal of his pro¬ 
perty: her courage would have failed, 
iiad she encountered the illiberal remarks 
which that lady made when she received 
the intelligence that Eversficld-hall was 
settled on Arthur after the eventual de¬ 
cease of Mr. and Mrs. Somerville. When 
informed of the intended marriage, the 


meaning of Arthur’s speech to his auait 
flashed on her mind; but, as she had been 
closer to the door than she chose to ac- 
knowlege when the information was 
acquired, she was constrained to be si¬ 
lent on the subject, and confine herself 
to sarcastic remarks on the folly of old 
maids marrying. “ 1 thoaght,”8aid she, 
“ Mr. Blaquiere was silly enough when 
he chose yon; but it certainly would 
have shewn his taste more to exhibit a 
young wife as an excuse for his folly.”— 
** Even supposing it had shewn his taste,” 
replied Eleanor, ** it would have been 
decidedly at the expense of his judge¬ 
ment : when you hear the events of Tiis 
early life, 1 am sure you will share in 
the joy we feel at this marriage.” Elea¬ 
nor then related the history of Mrs. Ca¬ 
tharine’s former attachment, concluding 
thus; ** Nothing but the united entrea¬ 
ties of her friends could have prevailed 
on her to consent to what she terms an 
act of folly.” 

With the view of rendering the change 
of inhabitants at Eversfield-hall as pri¬ 
vate as possible, the marriage of Eleanor 
and Arthur took place in London, and 
the bridal party joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Somerville at Cheltenham. On their 
return to London, the two brides found 
Mrs. Mortimer in much better humor 
than they could have expected. The 
Vine was sold at her express desire, and 
she talked with affected rapture of the 
delightful (place she should render Ma- 
norberc under her directions. 

After a short stay in London, Mr. and 
Mrs. Somerville returned to Eversfleld, 
and the lady soon felt herself as much 
at home in the hall, as if she had never 
quitted it. The whole, neiglihonrhood 
rejoiced in the change of mistresses, and 
all agreed that Mrs. Somerville looked 
quite handsome. The change of Mr. 
Blaquiere into Mr. Somerville, the loss 
of* the wig, and the extraordinary dimi¬ 
nution of his eye-brows, afforded spe¬ 
culation and wonderment in the village 
'for many months, and the only conclu¬ 
sion at which the inhabitants could ar¬ 
rive, was, that he must be a strange 
eccentric man: India, they supposed,* 
made people rather odd. Arthur and 
his bride took possession of the Moat, 
and in this state of happiness we will 
take leave of all parties, flattering our¬ 
selves that our readers have been suffi¬ 
ciently well pleased to wish them a long 
continuance of bliss. 
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FORRET ME NOT ; A CHRISTMAS ANJJ 

nem’-year’s present for IS29; 

edited by Frederic Shoberl. 

TiiEtini* arts enibrllisli literatnrp, and 
the author's pen, in return, contributes 
t(» augment the lustre of the tine arts. 
Thus tiiey assist and support each other, 
and their union is so attractive, that the 
annual publications founded upon it 
have met with extraordinary success. 
Mr. Ackermanii, without idle’ boasting, 
can affirm this of his own volumes, and 
some other publishers of embellished 
annuals have been equally fortunate. 

The “ Forgct-nie-Not,” for the en¬ 
siling year, maintains the credit and 
reputation with which the work was 
first lionored. It contains a g'-eat 
viiricty of pieces in prose anil verse, 
and fourteen engravings. Amon<r these 
there must be a considerable difference 
in point of merit. Martial .says of his 
own ejiigrams, that there are inore bad 
than good ones in the collection; but 
we are inclined to affirm, with regard 
to the present volume, that it contains 
more good than bad produe.tions in 
prose, if not in verse, and the einbcl- 
lishmonts arc all good, while some are 
excellent. 

The “ Hour too Many” is a lively 
satire upon those who do not know how 
to employ properly their superfluous 
time. 

“ Hail, land of the kangaroo !—para¬ 
dise of the hush-ranger!—purgatory of 
England ! — happy scene, where the 
slieep-stealer is metamorphosed into the 
shepherd ; the highwayman is the 
guardian of the road; the dandy is 
delicate no more, and earns liis daily 
bread ; and the Court of Chancery is 
unknown—hail to thee, soil of larceny 
and love, of pickpockets and principle, 
of every fraud under heaven, and 
primeval virtue! daughter of prisons, 
and mother of empires!—hail to thee. 
New South Wales! In all my years— 
and 1 am now no boy ; and in all my* 
travels—and I am now at the antipodes 
—1 have never heai^ any maxim so 
often as, that time is short; vet no 
nfaxim that ever ilropped from liuinan 
lips is farther from the truth. 1 appeal 
to the experience of mankind—to tlfe 
three hundred heirs of the British 
peerage, whom their gouty fatliers 
keep out of their honours and estates— 
to the six hundred and si.xty-eight 
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candidates for seats in ^ parliament, 
which they must either wait for till the 
present sitters die, or turn rebellious 
to their noble ])atron.s, or their borougli 
patrons, or their Jew patrons, or plunge 
into joint-stock ruin, and expatriate 
themselves, for the astonishment of all 
othei; countries, and the benefit of their 
own ;—to the six thousand five luindred 
heroes of the half-pay, longing for 
tardy war;—to the hundred thousand 
promissory excisemen lying on the 
soul of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and pining for the mortality of every 
gauger from the Lizard to the Orkneys; 
—and, to club the whole discomfort 
into one, to the entire race of the fine 
and superfine, who breathe the vital 
air, from five thousand a year to twenty 
times the reutiii, the unhappy population 
of the realms of indolence included in 
Bond-street, St. Jamcs’.s, and the 
squares. • 

“ For my own part, in all my expe¬ 
rience of European deficiencies, I have 
never found any deficiency of time. 
Money went like the wind ; champagne 
grew scanty; the trust of tailors ran 
down to the dregs; the smiles of my 
fair flirts grew rare as diamonds—every 
thing became as dry, dull, and stagnant, 
as the Serpentine in summer; but time 
never failed me. 1 had a perpetual 
abundance of a commodity which the 
philosophers told me was beyond price, 
i had not qierely enough for myself, 
but enough to give to others; until 1 
discovered the fact that it was as little a 
favourite with others as with myself, and 
that, whatever the plausible might say, 
there was nothing on earth for which 
they would not be more obliged to me 
than a donation of my superfluous time. 
But now let me give a sketch of my 
story; a single fact is worth a hundred 
reflections. 

“The first consciousness that 1 re¬ 
member, was that of having a siiper- 
abunduucc of time,- and luy first inge¬ 
nuity was demanded for getting rid of 
the encumbrance. I hail always an 
hour that perplexed my skill to know 
what to do with this treasure. A 
schoolboy turn for long excursions in 
any direction but that of my pedagogue, 
indicative of a future general officer ; 
a naturalist-taste for bird-nesting, which, 
in maturer years, would have made me 
one of the wonders of the Linnaean So¬ 
ciety; a passion for investigating the 
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inside of every tiling, from :i (latliurinr- 
tvheel to a (Jliiiie-closrt, wliieh \vou1«l 
vet have entitled me to the dignity of 
; and an oriffinal vig'onr in the 
plunder of orriiards, wtiicli undoubtedly 
ini^ht have laid the foundation of a 
first lord of tiie treasury ; were nature’s 
helps to tret rid of this opprejisive 
bounty, iiut, thon<?h I foiig-ht the 
enemy nith perpetual vif»’our and per¬ 
petual variety, lie was not to be put to 
Hijirht by a striplinjc; and I went to the 
university as far from being a con¬ 
queror as ever. At Oxford I found 
the superabundance of this great gift 
aeknowleged with an openness worthy 
of Knglisli eaudour, and rombated with 
the dexterity of an expi'^ience live 
liundred years old. Port-drinking, 
fiirtation, lounging, the Invention of 
new ties to cravats, and new tricks on 
proctors; billiards, boxing, and bar¬ 
maids; seventeen ways of ■ mulling 
sherry, and as many dozen ways of 
raising ‘ the snpjilies,’ were adopted 
with an adroitness that leiist have 
baffled all but the invineible. Y'et 
Time tvas master at last; and he iilways 
indulged me with a liberality that would 
Iiavc <lriven a less resolute spirit to the 
bottom of the Isis. At length I gave 
way; left the university with my bless¬ 
ing and my debts ; and rushed up to 
liondon, as the grand plnee d'armes, 
the central spot from which the enemy 
was excluded by the united strength, 
wit, and wisdom, of a million and a 
liulf of men. 1 might as well hare 
stayed binl-nesting in Berkshire. I 
found the happiest contrivances against 
the universal invader fail. Pigeon- 
matches; public dinners; coUce-houses; 
blue-stocking rinnions; private morn¬ 
ing quadrille practice, with a public 
evening exhibition of its fruits; 
diletttt}iti breakfasts, with a bronze 
Hercules standing among the bread 
and butter, or a reposing cast of Venus, 
fresh from Pompeii, as black and nude 
as a negress sporting on the banks of 
the Senegal, but dear and delicate to 
the eyes of taste ; Sunday mornings at 
Tattersal’s, jockeying till the cburcbes 
let out their population, and the time 
was come for visits ; and Sunday even¬ 
ing routs at the duchess’s, with a co¬ 
tillon by the vraiea danseuscs of the 
opera, follow'ed by a concert, a round 
game, and a ae/ert supper for the ini¬ 
tiated;—the whole failed. 1 had al- 
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w'ays an hour too much—sixty mortal 
minutes, and every one of them an 
hour in itself, that 1 could never squeeze 
down. 

" Ye anniliilntp 1)oth spare and time, 

And make two lovers happy," 

may have been called a not over-modest 
request; but 1 can vouch for at least one 
lidlf of it being the tlaily prayer of some 
thousands of the best-dressed people 
that the sun ever summoned to a day of 
twenty-four hours. 

“tin feeling the symptoms of this 
horary visitation, 1 regularly rushed 
into the streets, on the prinriple that 
some alleviation of misery is ahvays to 
be found in fellow-sullerinirs. This 
maxim 1 invariably found false, like 
every other piece of the bo.Lsted wisdom 
of mankiml. 1 found tlie sulfering in¬ 
finitely increased by the association 
with my fellow-fasbioliables. A man 
might as well have fled from his chain- 
hcr to enjoy comfort in the u'ards of a 
hos|)ital. 

“In one of my marches up and down 
the wrtft- of St. Jaines’s-street, that 
trearlrnill of gentlemen convicted in the 
penalty of having iiutliiiig to do, I 
lounged into the little hotel of the 
(iuards, that stands beside the great 
hotel of the gamhlers, like a babe under 
Its mama’s wing'—the likeness is admi¬ 
rable, though the scale is diminutive.— 
'I'hat ‘hour too many’ cost me three 
games of billiards, my bachelor’s house 
and one thousand pouiyls. This price 
of sixty minutes startfod me a little; 
and, for a week, I meditated with some 
seriousness on tlie superior gaiety of a 
life spent in paving the streets, driving 
a Avaggou, or answering the knocker of 
a door. But the ‘hum’ again over¬ 
flowed me. I was walking it off in 
Kegent-.strect, when an old fellow-vic¬ 
tim' met me, and prescribed a trot to 
Newmarket. Tlie prescription Avas 
taken, and I certainly got rid of the 
Hour. But the remedy was costly; for 
my betting-book left me tninua ten 
thousand pounds. I returned to toAvn 
like a patient from a AA’ateriiig-place, 
relieved of every thing but the disease 
that took me there. My last shilling 
remained among the noble blacklegs; 
but nothing could rob me of a fragment 
of my superfluous time, and I brought 
even a tenfold allowance of it back. 
Every disease, hoAvcver, has a crisis; 
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and, (vheii a lounge tlirough the htreets 
Iicraiiii; at once useless and incon¬ 
venient—when the novelty of being 
cut by all my noble friends, and of 
being sedulously followed by that ge¬ 
neration who, unlike the fickle world, 
reserve their tipstaff attentions for the 
day of adversity, bad lost its zest, and 
I was thinking xvhetber titne was to be 
better fought off by a plunge to the 
bottom of the Thutnes, or by tlie 
muzzle of one of Manton’s hair-trig¬ 
gers—I was saved by a plunge into the 
King’s liencli. There life" was new, 
friendship was undisguised, my coat 
was not an object of scorn, iny exploits 
were fashion, my «luns were inud- 
inissihle, and my very c.iptors were 
turned into niy humble servants.— 
There, too, my nature, always social, 
had its full indulgence ; for tliere I 
found, rather to my surprise, iiine- 
lentlis of my most accomplished ae- 
ijuaintance. Ltul the enemy still made 
his way; and I liad learoed to yawn, in 
spite of billiards and ball-playing, when 
the Act let me, loose into the great worW 
again, (food-luck, too, had prejiared a 
surprise for my lUbul. 1 had scarcely 
exhiliiteil myself in the streets, when f 
discovered that every man of iny set 
was grown iitteily blind whenever 1 
happened to walk on tlie satne side of 
flic way, and tliat 1 miglit as well h.ive 
been buried for a century. I was ab¬ 
surd enough to be indignant; for no¬ 
thing can he more chiidisli than any 
delieaey when a man cannot bet on tin: 
rultber. Hut one morning a knoi'k 
came to my attic-door, wliicli startled 
me by its professional vigour. An at¬ 
torney entered, i had now iiotlibig to 
fear, for the man whom no one will 
trust rannot well he in debt; anil for 
once I faced an attorney without a 
palpitation. His intelligence was flat¬ 
tering. An old uucle of mine, who h»il 
worn out all that was human about him 
ill amassing fifty thousand pounds, and 
(iiiully died by starving himself, had* 
expired with the pen in his hand, In the 
very act of leaving his thousands to 
pay the national debt. Hut fate, pro¬ 
pitious to me, liad dried up his ink- 
bottle; the expense of replenishing it 
would have broken bis heart of itself^ 
and the attorney's announcement to me 
was, tiut the will, after blinding the 
solicitor of the treasury and three of 
bis clerks, was pronounced to be alto¬ 
gether illegible. 
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“ The fact that 1 was the nearest of 
kin got into the newspapers; and, in 
my first drive down >St. •Tames’s, I had 
the pleasure of discovering that 1 had 
cured a vast number of my friends of 
their calamitous defect of vision, ifut 
if the post cijuitcin scilet atm cum was 
the maxim in the days of Augustus, the 
maiiVho drives the slower cabriolet in 
the days of (ieoige the Fourth cannot 
expect to escape. The ‘ hour too many’ 
overtook me in the first week. On one 
memorable evening I saw it coming, 
just as I turned the corner of Picca- 
dill} ; fair flight was hopeless, and I 
took refuge in that snug asylum on the 
right hand of St. James’s-street, which 
has since expanded into a palaiv. I 
stoutly buttled the foe, for 1 * took no 
note of tini':’ during the next day and 
night; and, when at last I walked 
forth into the air, 1 found that I had 
relieved ^lyself of three-finirtlis of my 
reversion. A man of a Aveak mind on 
such an occasion would haieenrsed the 
curds, and talked of taking care of tlie 
fragment of liis properly ; hut mine 
was of the higher order, and 1 delei- 
inined on revenge. 1 had my revenge, 
and saw iny n’iniiers rniriod. I’liey had 
their consol.ition, and at the close of a 
six-months’ eainpaign saw me Avalk 
into the streets a heggiir. 1 grew de¬ 
sperate, and was voted dangerous. I 
realised the charge by fastening on a 
lord who liiid iieen one of the most 
adioit in pigeoning me. His life u'as 
*■ too valuable to his country,’ or to him¬ 
self, to allow him to meet a feiiow 
a; hose life Avas of no use to any living 
thing ; and, tiirougli patriotism aud the 
fear of being shot, he kept out of my 
way. I raged, threatened to post his 
lordshiii, and was in the very act of 
Avritiiig out the form of the placard 
declaring tlie noble beir of the noble 

house of-a cheat and a sroundrel, 

when by the tAVopeuny-post I received a 
notice from the Horse (iuurds tliat 1 
Avas on that day to appear in the Ha- 

zelte as ensign* in his majesty’s- 

regiment, then serving in the Peninsula, 
with orders to join without delay.— 
’I'liis Avas eiiougb from bis lordship, 
and Avas certainly belter for me than 
running the chance of damages in the 
King’s Hcneli, for provoking bis ma¬ 
jesty’s subjucl^ to a breach of the 
peaiu'. [ was gazetted, tried on luy 
uniform before llie mirror, entirely ap- 
piuvcd my oavu appearance, and wrot<j 
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my last letter to iny lost flirt. The 
Portsmouth mail tvas to start at eight. 
1 bad an hour to spare, and sallied into 
the street. I met an honcst-fat;ed old 
acquaintance as much at a loss as my* 
self to slay the hour. We were driven 
by a shower into shelter. The rattle of 
dice was heard in a house. We could 
not stay for ever shivering on the' out¬ 
side. Kortiiiie favoured nu!; in half an 
hour 1 was master of a tliousand pounds : 
it would have been obvi.ms folly and 
ingratitude to check the torrent of sur- 
cess for the paltry jirospect of an en- 
signey. I play«*d on, and won on. 
The clock struck eight. 1 will own 
that 1 trembled as the lirst sound canght 
my ear. Jlut, whether nervous or not, 
from that instant the torrent was check¬ 
ed. The loss and gain became alter¬ 
nate. Wine was brought in; 1 played 
in furious scorn of consequences. I 
saw the hoard covered witli „gold: I 
swept it into my stake, hut 1 soon saw 
my stake reduced to nothing. IVIy eyes 
were dazzled, my hand shook, my 
brain was on lire. 1 sang, danced, 
roared with exultation or despair.— 
How the night closed, 1 know not; but 
1 found myself at last in a narrow room, 
surrounded with sqiialidness, its only 
light roming from a high-barred win¬ 
dow, and its only furniture being the 
wooden tressel on which I lay, fierce, 
weary, and feverish, as if I lay on the 
rack. From this conch o^f the despe¬ 
rate, I was carried into the presence of 
a magistrate, to hear tliat, in the ?nelde 
of the night before, I had in my rage 
charged my honest-faced acquaintance 
witli ])ulpablc cheating, and, having 
made gond my charge by shewing the 
loaded dice in his liand, hud knocked 
him down with a violence that made his 
recovery more than doubtful. He had 
seen my name in tlie (lazette, and had 
watched me for the express purpose* of 
final plunder. The wretch died. 1 
was brought to trial, found guilty of 
manslaughter, and sentenced to seven- 
years’ expatriation. Fortunate sen¬ 
tence ! On my arrival in New South 
Wales, as I was found a perfect gen¬ 
tleman, and fit for nothing, there was 
no resource but to make' me try the 
labor of my liands. Fortunate labor! 
From six at morning till six at night, 
1 had the spade or the. plough in my 
hands. 1 dragged carts, 1 delved rocks, 
I hewed trees; 1 had not a moment to 
^parc, 'i’hc appetite that once grew 


languid over venison, now felt the ex¬ 
quisite delight of junk beef. The 
thirst that scorned champagne was now 
enraptured wdth spring water. The 
sleep that had left me many a night 
tossing withinside the curtains of a 
splendid Parisian bed, now came on the 
roughest piece of turf, and made the 
plunks of my cabin softer than down. 
1 can now run as fust as one of iny New¬ 
market stud, pull down a bniTalo, and 
catch a kangaroo by the tail in fair field. 
Health, vigour, appetite, and activity, 
are my superabiindaneu now. 1 have 
every thing but time. My banishment 
will expire to-morrow; hut 1 shall 
never recross the sea. This is my 
country. Sinee I set my foot upon its 
shore 1 have never liad a moment to 
yawn. In this land of real and sub¬ 
stantial life, the spectre tlr.it haunted 
my joyless days dare.'* not he seen—the 
‘hour t(to many’ is no iiiore.” 

The Rutliaiiasia (that is, caxi/ or 
hapjtff denth') is less lively tlian the 
former piece, hut more interesting:—it 
is a story of modern (i recce, 'riiere is 
nothing new or striking in the tale of 
the. Zanteotu Lovers; hut the Italian 
story of (linseppe (iiierciiio is uiiiiiiated 
and characteristic, and the remarkable 
escape of the hero from an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius is thus stated us a fact 
which lately occurred.—“The lupiid 
lava fioived like molten ore hiddnd: 
before him was a rising ground, as yet 
untouched by the destructive torrent, 
lie gained the summit of this aseent, 
and the red river, parting at its foot 
into two narrowed channels, left liirn 
unscathed, uninjured, tlie only living 
ol.jeet in a wide waste of ilesoL- 
tion!” 

Miss Mitford’s Lost and Won is a 
pleasant piece, eoimneiicing with a 
quarrel bi'tween lovers on the subject 
of a cricket-match, and ending with a 
good and a hapjiy marriage:— 

“ the chureh-hells were ringing merrily 
in honor of one of tlie f.iirest and luck¬ 
iest mulches that ever cricketer lost and 
won—hut the little poem of the 
Country-Kitchen, by the same young 
lady, is feeble and flimsy. 

'I'iic best of the poetic'^1 pieces scat¬ 
tered llirough the volume appear, on a 
cursory view, to be tiic following;— 
St. Mary of the Lows by Mr. James 
Hogg, the Retreat by Mr. Jaiiie.s Mont¬ 
gomery, the Blind Piper by Mr. Aloir, 
Coustuncy by Mr. Bird, Miss Costello’s 
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Funeral lloat, tlio Proposal by Mrs. 
Wilson, and Mr. (saunter's Maniac. 

Among the enibellishnieuts, we assign 
tlic first place (with regard to design) 
to Martin’s spirited representation of 
the self'devoteinent of (Jurtius, whicii, 
however, is too limited in Us dinien* 
sioiis to he sufficiently distinct in all its 
parts. A contrast to this, in point of 
subject, is a tranijuil scene on the Ganges, 
admirably engraven by Edward Fiudeii 
from a design of tV. Daniel 1. 'J’o 
Prout’s beautiful view of Vicenza full 
justice is done by tlu^ buriu of Free- 
bairn. Mrs. Pickersgill’s pretty legend 
of Ellen Struthalhm is pleasingly illu¬ 
strated by the pencil of Aliss L. Sharpe; 
StephanotF’s (Constancy is elegant and 
piclure.sque; Leslie’s Alice exhibits ail 
the fidelity of appropriate cxpressii,'!.— 
In the Faithful Guardian, the dog is 
)>roperly made to look about him rather 
than at the infant. The Gottage- 
Kitchen is too large and well-furnished 
for the abode of a mere laborer:—it 
would more suitably form a part of 
llie farmer’s house. In the engraving 
which accoriipaiiies the Euthanasia, the 
sleeping lady and her anxious mother 
are better represented than the fair 
vision ; hut, wlieii the great difficulty of 
represtuitiiig the latter is taken into 
consideration, a ready excuse is sng- 
ge.sted for the imputed failure of the 
artist. 
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“ 11 iiDiic-tu-Ieilil, all! wliorofore laii ? 

All' wlioielnu' il none uiiisit hear 

The misfortune of having a large 
family of daughters can only be fully 
comprehended by the parents of such a 
family, and the poor girls composing it. 
Sons may contrive to struggle through 
life by themselves, while daughters^re, 
by the law of their existence, dependent. 
Girls arc weak, helpless, and exorbi¬ 
tantly expensive to support in any de¬ 
gree of fashion and elegance, .and it is 
coiiseciuently understooil that their case 
is hapless indeed if they fail to effect an 
union with the lords of the creation, 
which will legally entitle them to ho¬ 
norable support. The anxious que/y, 
“What will become of my jioor girls 
after my death?” will surely exonerate 
many a mother from the culpability at- 
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tached to the charge of seeming a ** ma¬ 
naging” one: yet this very natural, this 
proper feeling, may be carried too far, 
and the desire of settling a daughter 
advantageou.sly may become a kind of 
pasaiotty not less apparent than absurd 
and reprehensible. It is curious to ob¬ 
serve the variety of ingenious methods, 
devised by matrons of this description, 
to secure the matrimonial interests of 
their daughters. From town the fair 
creatures are hurried to watering-places: 
—now they are prominent in small par¬ 
ties, and now just discernible in great 
one!.:—now they will dance all night, 
and every night, to entrap the butterfly 
beau who is au admirer of agility and 
hilarity; anon, they cannot step across 
the room, even if they should desire to 
captivate the sentimental inamorato re¬ 
clined on a settee. Sometimes, but rarely, 
literature has been known to procurs a 
husband, and sometimes, more rarely still, 
religion.* In general, this important 
desideratum is attempted to be attained 
by the display of what arc falsely termed 
acconiplislimculs ; i. e. smatterings of arts 
and sLMence.s, the study of one of which, 
iu order to arcutnplish a girl in it, might 
he expected to occupy a great part of Tier 
life. Sometimes, a mother ventures to 
recommend her daughter as an unsophis¬ 
ticated and domestic creature for a wife, 
“ because she has been entirely educated 
in a French convent.” Sometimes thefair 
candidate for a settlement, is whirled 
over the soilthern climes of love, music, 
and poetry, on onr European continent; 
—and, if all should fail, there are A uatic 
states which ofFer a dernier resort .— 
'Thither, I apprehend, will my friend 
Mrs. llopkius (whose conduct a few 
evenings since elicited the foregoing re¬ 
marks) be obliged to ship her cargo of 
daughters. This lady is a managing 
mother, in the most extensive sense of 
the expression, and she. has not sufficient 
tact to throw the slightest veil over her 
obtrusive designs:—like the arms of the 
polypus they arc spread in all directions 
to ensnare, out from their glaring pal¬ 
pability are with facility avoided; in 
fact she is too vulgar for delicacy, and 
not sharp enough fox finesse. She gives 
many and large parties; at the one to 
wliicli I allude, having paid my devoirs 
to some few of my acquaintances, I joined 
the lady aud her seven daughters at the 
ruse-wood tafile iu the centre of the room. 
1 quickly discerned this to be an altar 
for the offerings of the Misses Hopkins 
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to PamCt whereon stood fortli, asking 
the meed of universal culogiuni. Miss 
Caroline’s Album, Eliza’s painted and 
varnished boxes, l^ouisa’s drawings, and 
Fanny’s and Alaria’s thousand and one 
little impertinence's pertaining to the 
class of “ elegant litters.” “My Janet,” 
said Mrs. Hopkins, iuid she spoke to a 
clever young Cantab, “ has nothing of 
this kind to show, —but she is a great 
reader, and lias an uncommon deal of 
sense.” — “ Indeed ! but what do you 
call scHsef because there is a wide «lif* 
ference between Jinc sense and good 
sober common sense.”—“ O, surely there 
is; hut iny daughter can answer for her¬ 
self.—Come here, Janet! Mr. Sapient 
wishes to speak to you.” 

Having elfeeted this commencement of 
a t6tc-h-tiSic between the reading man and 
the blue-stocking girl, which, she hoped, 
might last for the whole evening, Mrs. 
Hopkins showed, by an involuntary 
smirk, that slie was well j/feased.— 
“ And,”—said a mild,gent]enian]y-look- 
ingyouth to Isabel,—“ have ?/onnothing 
to display ?” — “ Nothing,” — replied 
she.—“Perhaps y«>u read, or walk, or 
practise a great deal ?”—“ Oh dear, no! 
notmuch; alittle sometimes.”—“ Then, 
how do you employ yourself?”— 
“Chiefly in plain work,” innocently an¬ 
swered Isabel, when Fanny, giving her 
a pretty severe nudge with her elbow, 
W'hispercd audibly, “ How ran you be 
80 vulgar and foolish ?—You might have 
said—O, cried Mrs, Hopkins— 
“Isabel is a good girl, Mr. liaidtes, I 
assure you; without her, 1 know not how 
iny housekeeping would go on ; in fact, 
1-1-1 do keep a housekeeper (u'ilh an air 
of pomposity)', hut, ]Mr. Haiikes, it is 
quite necessary to depend on some one 
better tlian a mere hireling: you young 
baciielors the most insinuating ton^ 
never think of this, or you would not 
undervalue domeslie women, as you do! 

Hankes bowed, but did not seem to re¬ 
gard this broad bint. Poor Isabel blushed 
to the eyes, and, turning from l)im, with 
delicate propriety directed Iter conversa¬ 
tion to some female friends.—“ 1 beliere 
you draw”—exclaimed the indefatigable 
Mrs. Hopkins to captain Longbow, a fa- 
shionable_/rt#/id/o*o ;—“ do look at these 
sketches of Louisa’s; they are really ex¬ 
quisite, and, as Mrs. Pope pronounces, 

‘ perfectly artistical—nay, 1 can’t put 
her to the blush by repeating all that.” 
—“lam no judge ttf these. Madam,” 
said the gentleniaii stillly: my style is 


landscape, to which nothing cun be so 
diametrically opposed, as that of flowers 
and fruit:” then stepping out of that in¬ 
teresting domestic group, lie joined two 
or three oflicers, from whose undisguised 
laughter 1 presently learned that Long¬ 
bow bud imparted to tlicm this trivial 
circumstance with emhellishmeiits, for 
which he was famed. Nevertheless, 
not at all daunted, Mrs. Hopkins re¬ 
turned to the charge : “ Eliza, my love, 
Air. Lester has been admiring your 
works prodigiously 1”—“Alt! oui! su¬ 
perlatively !” exclaimed a sliarp small 
voice, iiml a minikin lady-like genllc- 
inan sidled np to the fair decorator of 
wood.—“Ah! Mon Uicu! 1 sometimes 
amuse myself with turning a little.” 
Eliza looked as if she did not compre¬ 
hend what this had to do with her Ara- 
besune paintings. “(Mi Miss Hopkins! 
Oh! it would he tant d'honneur, would 
you hut aceord me r(fte faveur-la.'* — 
“ Do—do, iiiy dear ;” cried the mother. 
“ Air. Lester, I’m certain Eliza will Ite 
proud to oblige you." —“Aye! well 
then. Miss Hopkins, depending upon 
the aectiracy of your Mama's slalernent, 
I shall send you to-morrow simiic of my 
own little works to he adorned by”— 

“ I'^ous me Jiiilcs beaucoup d'honneur, 
Alonsicur," leplied the laily, with a 
smile ainounliiig to a sneer; and she 
walked down the well-iilled room, partly 
to siiiqtly the place of her mother, where 
that mother’s presence was an etitpiette 
si:areely to he dispensed vvilli, and p<irtly 
to lieu from the coxcombries of Liliput 
Leslcr. 

At this inoinrnt I heard .i laugh from 
Air. Hopkins, ami these sentences very 
loud : “ ‘ A penny saved, is apenny gain¬ 
ed ;’—‘ He that uamld thrive, must rise 
by five.’—‘ Take eare of the pence, and 
the pounds will take cure of them¬ 
selves,’ as poor Richard says.” “How 
cun Fa’he so vulgar,” whisi>ered Fanny 
to Maria; “one would think he had 
lived all his life in a shop!”—“I can 
tell you,” said Airs. Hopkins in a low 
voice, and with a terrific frown, “ that, 
though your father is talking to young 
Thrifty, whose grandsirc was a mercer, 
in that style, you might make a worse 
match ,—< 111(1 here lie conies.” 

This pert-looking prig said, “ How do 

{ ^ou do, Aliss Fanny ? have you mounted 
Vgasusof late?”—“She was very nearly 
thrown the last time she rode,” said Airs. 
Hojikiiis, “ but. Ml.Tobias, the namu of 
Fail’s horse is Lilly, not IVggy.”—“ O 
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Minna!" scroainivl tljp liorrifiud/iVcrfl/fl; 
“ III* only askpil me rlansicallt/, if 1 liail 
been UTiting- poelry lately.’’—“ Very 
well, dear, and you can let Mr. Thrifty 
hear your last hiti Mr. Tobias, we all 
know, is a great j>oet himself: Yes-yes, 
when we see T.in tlie Omnium, we 
well understand (as I inaysaj’, toaT.) 
who Is meant." 

Tlie eritrc'c of somft particular friends 
now attruetiiig the notice of this accom¬ 
plished lady, she ’quitted her domestic 
coterie, and the part of the room wiiere i 
was standing; iind Miss Fanny, liaving 
been widl plied with colfee, cake, per¬ 
suasion and flattery, by Tobias 'J’hrifty, 
Lilipnt Lester, and a aoi-dimnt beau, 
major Saunter, at length condescended 
to tuvor them with 

rlllUns’s LAMENT. 

Yf> azure is1vie<i, iinil Irees.iiiul lirM-, a'ld (Itiwera ! 
\riiy are ye ^enlaiit fur so many Imuis 
When I, willi ffiiel, am •s.ui 

“ Maria, what’s next ?’’—“ Something 
alioiit /nil, Fanny.’’—“ Aye now I re¬ 
member : 

Why art Ill'll] riiaiing no, Uioii silent lill, 

, When I am hlack siul blue fuj love ’ I will— 

If;i) mad ! 

I bat’s the end of one verse.—“ Ilrasris- 
si.no!’’ cried the major. “ Kxcellent 
indeed!” quoth Tobias; “pray go on.” 
—“Squisita Madamigeila!’’ squeaked 
Lilipnt. “(Jharming! Fanny: go on,” 
saidiM.iria; and, encoiirageil thus, the 
lady sang ii second and third, witli wliich, 
however, we need not trouble the reader. 
—“ Iteautiful, admirable indeed, delight¬ 
ful!” resounded from all sides. “And 
yet,” cried the gratifled Fanny, “ would 
you believe, that the editor oi the New 
iVfonthly would not insert these verses 
in his Magii/.ine: 1 did think, being a 
poet himself, be would have had pity on 
me.”—“ For that very reason,’’ replied 
Thrifty, “ you might have been sure of 
his jealousy: two of a trade can never 
agree, and authors less than any other 
persons, as 1 was once told by the 
celebrated”—At this instant, Mrs. Hop¬ 
kins appeared, and, taking Maria by the 
shoulder, cried out, “SirCIapcl Crotchet 
desires to hear you sing: no nonsense; 
1 insist upon it.”—“La, Ma, 1 can't!'*t 
—Lank Sir Capel thrust his bushy 
head over the shouhler of Mrs. H., cry¬ 
ing out in his well-practised drawl, 
“ Mc-e-ss Mare-ea must imt say so, but 
alloo ine-e toywrrfgc of her capabilities; 
Me- e-.ss Marc-ca will obleege me, by 


letting me aecurmpany her in a song.” 
As the lady assented, major Saunter 
ollercd his arm. and in double slow time 
the whole party reached the piano-forte. 

1 need not relate the interesting prelimi¬ 
naries to a lady’s musical pcrmrmance * 
it is suflicient to observe, that airs, graces, 
turnings, and tossings, were not neglect¬ 
ed on this occasion. Finally, Miss Maria, 
rejecting Sir (hipel’s overture to sing 
with her, took uji C’licrry Ripe and the 
Freyschutz bacchanalian song. “ O,” 
cried Liiiput, “do pruy favor wic with 
‘ Lowe was once a little Hoy.’ ”—“ Sing 
Isabel," cried Mr. Rankes, who, with 
that adored damsel’s name-sake, had just 
joined tlw party. “ I’m sure I shan’t,” 
audibly muttered Maria,and commenced 
Cherry Ripe, out of tune, time, and 
every thing but audacity. “ Look at 
Janet,” said Fliza to me; “ there she 
sits, still talking to that odious Mr. Sa¬ 
pient: lelfusgo and teazethem.” They 
were di.seussing a curious topic for lite¬ 
rati. “ 1 tell yon,” cried the youth 
with energy, *• were 1 a woman, I would 
never bring an action against a man for 
breach of promise of marriage ; / should 
want his/occ, not his money ."—“ Aye,” 
replied Janet, with nnaccountahlc .sim¬ 
plicity, “ hut tec want both; ami, unless 
the Law took hold of such scape-graces, 
we should get neither, and that would 
be hard, would it not?”—Sapient 
looked extremely disgusted ; but just as 
he was stamnTerIng forth a word, ivliich 
perhaps was never before heard in that 
house, delicacy, the doors of the )'all¬ 
room were thrown ojien, and a beautiful 
(piadrilie hand striking up Rossini’s 
enehanling march from Pietro L’Kre- 
niila, the Misses Hopkins were soon 
eng.iged in the fascinating dance, and at 
least did their 2 y}ssihlc to countenance 
the kind ciforts of maternal anxiety, by 
shoving of themselves. 

THE GLOVER OF PEKTIl AND THE EX- 
MONK; 

toith an illustrative Engraving. 

To avoid the danger of a prosecution 
for heresy, Simon the glover retires from 
Perth, ill the hope of tinding an asylum 
in the castle belonging to the captain of 
the clan Quhul«. On his approach to 
the fortress, he finds that the chieftain 
is dead; and, while he is witnessing the 
funeral, he meets father (Jlcrncnt, who has 
relinquished bis monastic dress for a 
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frieze mantle and a Iliffliland cap. After 
a relig^ious di<;piite, Clement infurmsliim 
that Conachar, the licw chief, fortiHTly 
Simon’s apprentice, is in love with Ca¬ 
tharine, and cannot live without her,— 
“ Then he may die, if he lists,” said Si¬ 
mon, “ for she is betrothed to an honest 
burgess of Perth; and I would not break 
my word to make my daughter bride to 
the prince of Scotland.” 

“ i thought it would be your answer,” 
replied the monk. “ I would, worthy 
friend, thou could’st carry into thy spi¬ 
ritual concerns some part of that daring 
and resolved spirit with which thou canst 
direct thy temporal affairs.”—“ Hush 
thee—hush, father Clement,” answered 
the glover; “when thou fallest into that 
vein of argument, thy words savour of 
blazing tar, and that is a scent I like not. 
As to Catharine, 1 must manage as 1 can, 
so as not to displease the young dig¬ 
nitary ; but well is it for me Hiat she is 
far beyond his reach.”—“Slie must then 
he distant indeed,” said the Carmelite. 
“ And now, brother Simon, since you 
think it perilous to own me and my opi¬ 
nions, 1 must walk alone with my own 
doctrines, and with the dangers they draw 
on me. But should youreye, less blinded 
than it now' is by worldly hopes and 
fears, ever torn a glance hack on him, 
w ho soon may be snatcln d from yon. re¬ 
member, that by nought, save a deep 
sense of the truth and importance of the 
doctrine which he taught, donld Clement 
Blair have learned to encounter or to 
provoke the animosity of tlie powerful 
and inveterate, to alarm the fears of the 
jealous and timid, to walk in the world 
us if he belonged not to it, and to be uc- 
ponnted mad by men, that he iniglit, if 
possible, win souls to (iod. II(Mven he 
iny witness, that I w'onld comply in all 
lawful things, to conciliate the love and 
sympathy of my fellow-creatures. It is 
no light thing to be shunned by the wor¬ 
thy as an infected patient, to he perse¬ 
cuted by the Pharisees of the day as an 
unbelieving heretic, to be regarded at 
once with horror and contempt by the 
multitude, who consider me as a mad¬ 
man that may turn mischievous. But, 
W'ere all those evils multiplied a hundred 
fold, the fire within must not be stifled, 
the voice which says within me, ‘ speak,’ 
must receive obedience. Woe unto me 
if I preach not the Gospel, even should I 
at length preach it from amidst the pile 
of flames!” 

“ So spake this bold witness; one of 


those whom Heaven raised up from time 
to time, to preserve amidst the most ig¬ 
norant ages, and to carry down to those 
which succeeded them, a manifestation 
of unadulterated Christianity, from t he 
time of the Ajiostles, to tlie age when, 
favoured by tlie invention of printing, 
the Heforination broke out in full splen¬ 
dour. The selfish policy of the glover 
was exposed in his own eyi's; and he 
felt himsidf contemptible as he saw the 
Carmelite turn from him in all the hal- 
lowediiess of resignation. He was even 
conscious of a momentary inclination to 
follow the example of the preacher’s 
philanthropy and disinterested zeal; but 
It glanced like a flash of lightening 
thronirh a dark vault, where there lies 
nothing to catch the blaze; and he slow¬ 
ly descended the hill, in a direction dif¬ 
ferent from that of tlie Carthusian, for¬ 
getting him and his doctrines, and buried 
in anxious tbnugbts about bis child’s fate 
and bis own.” 


NOTICES and OnSERVATIONS FOll 
SETTEMItEK AND OCTOltEK. 

September 27 .—•fl Yovn^ Queen .— 
Evarv distinguished stranger is sure of 
a pofite and friendly iTception in this 
country. We all remember the kind 
and hospitable treatment with which 
don Aliguel was gratified while he con¬ 
descended to sojourn among us, and 
we equally recollect the base ingratitmle 
with w'hicb tic requited the friendship 
of our court. His little niece, donna 
Maria da (iloria, has lately honored n> 
with a visit. She landed at Falm<viit)>, 
proceeded to Exeter and Batli, :iud 
thence to Westminster, where she look 
np her abode at Grilion’s Hotel. Sin 
has since been attended by a guard ot 
l^onor, and visited by the ministers of 
state; has received addresses which a 
girl of nine years of age cannot be ex¬ 
pected to understand, and has been 
treated with those marks of reverential 
homage which, when otfered to a child, 
are unmeaning and ridiculous. Whe¬ 
ther our ministers intend to assist her 
in dethroning the usurper, is a doubt¬ 
ful point. They seem, at present, to be 
content with acknowleging her claim. 
Her friends look forw'ard to the efl’orts 
of her father, don Pedro, who, having 
rlo.sed the war with the republic of 
Biienos-Ayrcs, is now at leisure to visit 
Lisbon with a respectable armament, 
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which, !ii(led hy the well-disposed part 
of the J’ortiiffiiese population, may ulti¬ 
mately confound the hopes of the per- 
lidious tyrant. The fjueen is said to 
ha\’e jriven a broad liint to the duke of 
IVellinjyton on the subject of her lejfiti- 
inate jnetensions. In n'ply to his conrt- 
ly eonipliments, she is stated to have 
said, “ I know that your i^race once 
saved the crown of Portugal for iny 
au;rii$t f^raiidfather, and 1 trust that it 
will soon be again saved by yon.” Her 
tutor, on this occasion, may he sup¬ 
posed to have, been the nianpiis de Pal- 
iiiella, one of her most strenuous ad¬ 
herents. 

30.— Cifiturc of the .Mind .—It gives 
us pleasure to observe a lady strongly 
recoin mending, not merely in pri\.ite 
society hut in a public ahsemhly, that 
mental cultivation which formerly the 
fiiir sex disregarded and negh'cted. 
Miss Maeauley, taking her station in the 
li'cture-room of the Mechanics’ Institu¬ 
tion, addressed an attentive audience 
with considerable etfect. Sbe lamented 
that, while in secondary tliongh very 
useful objects, such as mechanics, che¬ 
mistry, &c., the progress was truly 
# .'istoinshiiig, general education, which 
nas of tile highest moment, was so 
snail-paced. 'J'liis she attributed in 
the greatest degree to the neglect ot 
the mental cultivation of the first years, 
and I'speeially of the very first, which 
she reckoned the most important year 
of infancy.* She would have seven 
ascending scales of cultivation for the 
seven stages of childhood, from the 
birth to the age*of fourteen. Adverting 
to the jieriod from seven to nitie years, 
she made some good remarks, and gave 
salutary advice. Slie reconmicnded an 
avuidanee of puiiishineiit and even of 
reproof, and a substitution of affection¬ 
ate care, pity, and reasoning. Slig 
intends ro exemplify her own ideas by 
organising classes of pupils of different 
I ages for a inotlerate remuneration, and 
to the children of the poor sbe will give 
gratuitous instruction. 

Ambition and ar. —^Tbe contest be¬ 
tween Russia and Turkey still excites a 
great sensation, and some of our sapient 
journalists, who pretend to guide the 

• We beg leave to oppose tins •itraiiffe opinion. 
Ill till* two or tiirec tirst years ol linman life, llic 
nmid is out of the riuestioii; it is mittlieii iliseo- 
vcieil, and the operations which some attiiliule to 
it at that early time, arc not siiperi"i to the iii- 
stinetof inferior animals. —Edit. 

a VOL. IX. 
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public f.nste in politics, loudly exclaim 
against the wanton ambition of the czar, 
and piously tiisli that his troops may 
perisli to a man. We certainly were not 
pleased at the invasion of Turkey as aii 
object of Russian aggrandisement, but 
were rather inclined to hope tliiit the 
emperor would have been content with 
aiming at the rescue of the poor Greeks 
from an odious yoke, and with demand¬ 
ing, in the most peremptory terms, an 
unequivocal renunciation of the sultan’s 
authority over them. The squadrons of 
the tiirec allied powers, by entering the 
Dardanelles soon after the battle of Na- 
varino, might in all probability have 
satisfactorily settled that point. Even 
the haughty and inhuman Mahmoud, no 
longer dreading an invasion by land, 
would pi'i'liaps liavc acquiesced in the 
liberation of the tlreeks, more readily 
than the ^Iritisb government will agree 
to the emancipation of its catholic sub¬ 
jects. Even now, n ben the tyrant has 
creeled in dm* form the standard of the 
psendo-propbet, and breathes vengeance 
against the invaders, whose ill success 
in the campaign inspires him with tin! 
hope of trinnipli, lie is said to have ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to negotiate with 
Great-llrltain and France on the basis 
of ilic treaty of July ; but, whether he 
is so inclineil or not, those powers seem 
determined to enforce it. 

Ot-tober 2\.r-l*rott'xtant Ascendency. 
—^Thc zealous friends of our religious 
and civil establishment having called a 
meeting on I’encnden-lieatb, near Maids¬ 
tone, with the view of re])rcssing the 
ciicroacbments of the catholics, whose 
ill-founded clamors disturb the tranquil¬ 
lity of the country, about 30,0(10 per¬ 
sons (^not, as some silly reporters cal¬ 
culate, 100,000) tlironged the heath on 
this interesting occasion. A respectable 
company filled the space bordering on 
the old shire-house, and waggons were 
crowded with persons of distinction and 
consequence. Mr. Gipps then advanced, 
and spoke with some ability in support 
of a petition which declared the strong 
attachment of the freeholders of Kent 
to Protestant principles, and called upon 
the house of commons to preserve, entire 
/ and inviolable, that constitution which 
was wisely adjusted at the Revolution.— 
The earl of VViivchelsea, in a long and 
aui mated speech, deprecated all farther 
concessions to the enemies of the esta¬ 
blished church; and, after a tumultuous 
debate, an ample majority sanctioned 
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the motion, anti agreed to tlie circula¬ 
tion of copies of the petition over the 
whole king^doni, that the signatures 
might be so numerous as to command 
respect. The ravings of Shcil, and the 
incoherent violence of Cobbett, were 
treated with contempt, and an amend¬ 
ment, which proposed to leave’ the 
question to the uninflnenred decision 
of the parliament, w'as peremptfirily re¬ 
jected. While we wisli success to the 
cause of Protestantism, we are not 
pleased at the attempts of rluhs, or self- 
constituted associations (for the demand 
of this meeting originated from a liriins- 
wick eluh lately formed), to over-awe 
or control the deliberations of the legis¬ 
lature; and wo therefore think that it 
ivould have been more prudent to adopt 
the amendment. 

25 .—A numerous meeting of a dilfe- 
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rent kind took place on the banks of the 
Thames. St. Catharine’s Docks were 
opened with great formality, and six 
vessels, filled with seamen and visitors, 
entered tlie basin from the river, amidst 
triumphant shouts, lively music, and the 
roar of artillery. The extent of the 
dorks, which, it is said, will hold 150 
vessels at one tim<‘,—tlie drptli of the 
canal, which will allow ships of the bur¬ 
then of 701 ) tons to enter at any time of 
the tide,—and tlie extraordinary conve¬ 
nience of the warehouses and otfices for 
whatever business may he required, ex¬ 
cited general surprise. On a [lart of the 
ground tlius orcufiicd stood St. Catha¬ 
rine’s Hospital,—an institution which 
has been renewed in the llegeiil’s Park, 
wlierc alms-liouses, a chapel, and a house 
for tlie master, have been lately built in 
a handsome style. 
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Engrnrinf '.—The progress of this art 
is astonishing. Ileautifnl prints mnltiplv 
around us, and new artists arise to rival 
the old, tliongh not to “ push liiem from 
their stools.” Tlie eniiirllished anni¬ 
versary publications brought torn aid at 
the present season, abound witli utlrac- 
tion.s of tbi.s kind ; but, as ue iisuallv 
connect the mention of the.se with our 
review of each volume, we shall now 
take notice of other productions of art. 

The “ .Spccimensof Gotliic Ornaments 
selected from the best Examples ex¬ 
hibited in the Churches of England, from 
Drawings made on Stoni", by 'J'. and C. 
Atkinson,” are executed with a spirit 
and freedom which do not exclude ac¬ 
curacy. This is the first of twenty-five 
intended monthly parts, and its subjects 
are taken from tlie cathedrals of l.ich- 
field and Lincoln, and from Minster 
church in Kent:—in the last is a fine, 
example of foliage. 

The Vicwij in Paris, executed under 
the super-iiitendencc of Mr. Charles 
iJeath, are as accurate as they are pleas¬ 
ing ; and the cheapness of the work is 
an additional recommendation. 

The Views in Great Britain, designed 
by Mr. William We8tal),art‘ well selected 
and neatly executed. 

The Night-Maie is a humorous piece 
from the pencil of the unfortunate Theo- 


doi i> liane. An old mare lias been fast¬ 
ened ])y a wag to tlie knocker of a door, 
and a ser\ant, rushing forth with a 
hlunderhnss, is dreadfully shocked at 
the cijiparition. Not only the chief 
figures, but also the accessories, are well 
designed; and the engraver, Mr. li. 
Dtiwe, has given full elfect to the whole. 

Farrier’s Sunday Evening renreseiils 
an old woman, wllli a child reading the 
Bible. The design is as good as the 
oliject is praise-worthy. 

Engleheart’s engraving from Wilkie’s 
Duncan Gray is an admirable print. As 
w'c do not like the harsh eountenance of 
Duncan, we are not surprised at the 
reluctance of the maiden; but, asit"'^ 
tlie wish of her friends to promote the 
qnioii, we may conclude that her oppo¬ 
sition will he fruitless. 

There are two portraits which demand 
our notice; one is that of our prime 
minister, the other of Mr. Thomas 
Moore. Both arc good likenesses; but 
that of the poet is even more character¬ 
istic than the former. 

Margaret in Disguise, from the For¬ 
tunes of Nigel, is the subject of an ele¬ 
gant engraving by Maile. The Jiero- 
ine’s countenance is very handsome; 
and, while it indicates a firimiess of cha¬ 
racter, is not deficient in softness and 
delicacy. 
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I9rama. 


i»hi;hv.lane theatre. 

It is an extraordinary eircunistancc 
tliat no person exrept a citizen of tin: 
United States <»f Nortli Atiierica, sIionM 
have been found, at the last si'ltlenient 
ol the concern, alile, or at least wiliinp;', 
to undertakt! the /jreat task of niiiitii^in^ 
the Driiry-lune estahlislnnent. lint 
such tvas the real case, ami Air. Price, 
who is not an incompetent man for the 
station, coiitiiines to display sense and 
jud^'eineiit in Ins modi* of providing' 
theatric<il ainusenieiit for the n* bilitj* 
and gentry, the citizens, and also fif wi* 
look at the liighcsit part of the lu-use) 
for the I'twcst of the peojtle. 

Soon attcr the commenceinent of the 
season, when no one expected that a 
new tr.igedy would so .soon he broiii^ht 
lorward, Itidhii ajjpeaicd. 'I'he sub¬ 
ject of this piece is borri»wed from the 
last volume of (iibbon’s history ; but 
the authoies'. ^.Vlis.s Milford) has been 
too jMi'li.il to liie hero, so as to escite 
gre.iter eomjiassioii for liis fate tliaii his 
real condiiel (h'ser\e(|. 

At the time to \i hieh the tr.iged^v 
refers, the families of (lolonna ami I'r- 
sini .ire sliiis^ling for nia.iieiy, ,ind liie 
balance is in favor of IJrsini. lt.i(‘nzi, 
who has concealed under eccentric 
habits a mind which deiply deplorc'l 
his country’s woes, and winch wati lied, 
with ce.isele.ss vigilance, for any open¬ 
ing tii.i.[ might aiford him an oppor¬ 
tunity of rescuing his native land from 
its degraded state, takes advantage of 
the dissensions which have aiisen be¬ 
tween the partisans of .Stephen (.tolonna 
.and of Ursini. In a triuinphal pro¬ 
cession of the Ursini party, a citizen, 
who has been grossly insulted hccau.se 
he will not join in tiie acclamation^ of 
those who hugged their chains, is as¬ 
saulted ahd wounded. Hienzi hastens 
to his rescue, and striki's the riiHian tt> 
the ground. The spirit of the long-op¬ 
pressed eilizetis now hursts forth. 'I'hey 
•hserve, with amazement, that the man 
who was apparently a mere jester in the 
palace of Colonna, is not .a taunting 
fool, but a determined patriot. He 
eummoni them to meet him at midnight 
on the Capiloliiic Hill. They obey, 
ami with this meeting, the chief interest 
of the piece commences. While Hienzi 
is haranguing the citizens, Angelo Uo- 


Innna, the lieii and hope of the Uolonna 
family, approaches. The youth has 
long loved Claudia, the daughter of 
Hienzi, and, won by the eiiijiassioned 
representations of that leader,but more by 
his dccl.iratioii that the young lady 
sliouhl never wed any but a friend to 
freedom, he joins the m.ilcontents. The 
aristocracy is overturned, and Hienzi, 
the son of an innkeeper ami a laundress, 
is elevated to power, lie disclaim.^ the 
title of dictator, or of king; he is con¬ 
tent to l»e “tribune of the people,” 
which his newly-fledged ambition tells 
him is i. situation more towering than 
either, iii*ca'a.so it may enable him to put 
down kings, “ tliougli lie he none.” A 
consjiiiMcy is formed against liim by 
the two corilemling families, of wliicli 
he lec, i#cs timely notice. He invites 
his chii'f adversaries to the hampn-t 
given in conseipience of the union of 
his d.iiigiiter with Angelo. 'I'hcy at¬ 
tend, determined to assussiiiale him.— 
Their selienu: is discovered; thej* arc 
eomiem.ied to death, but pardoned. 
Th.'ir pardon, is, however, eonneeted 
with eticiuouieh of so degrading a chii- 
r.iiiei, .IS to excite to vengeance the 
younger I'oloniia. lie cannot brook 
the iiie.i of in.lignity being ofl'ered by 
his plebeian fati.er-in-law to :iii honored 
p.irent, the iie.id of the oldest house in 
It.ily. He joins the opponents of tin* 
usurper: hut lliey are defeated, the 
elder Uoloima is slain, ami the youtli, 
being made prisoner, i.s condciiiiied for 
treason. Hienzi is willing to spare the 
life of his nevvly-acijuired relative, but 
Angelo disdains the boon ; even on his 
bridal day he wishes rather to repose 
in the cold grave of his father, than to 
ascend the nupti.il couch of his beloved. 
'J'he tidings of condemnation reach the 
ear of Chunlia; she rushes to her fa- 
ther ; she entreats mercy for her lover ; 
and Hienzi, after a long struggle be¬ 
tween olfended pride anil parental fei.1- 
ing, at length yields. His mercy is 
too late. Just as il is conceded. Lady 
Uulonna, who had long suspected the 
seeiniiig folly of Hienzi, and had warned 
her kiusinaii against it, strikes death to 
the hopes and to the heart of Claudia, 
by proclaiming, with a horrible male¬ 
diction on the head of Rienzi, that 
Angelo, her only son, has sull'ercd 
death. The destruction of many nobles. 
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tbe pomp and arrogance, and suinetimcs 
cruelty under the hliow of justice, hy 
which Ricnai’s administration was dis< 
figured, now cause a revulsion in the 
public feeling. His enemies exert all 
their power to overthrow him. They 
approach the Ca|)itol; he orders the 
gates to be thrown open; he presents 
himself to the multitude; he ^ives 
back the insignia of his cilice, and is 
ready to brave death, uhen suddenly a 
female rushes to his arms. It is 
Olaudia. The conspirators arc on the 
point of immolating him. He only 
prays that his daughter may be with¬ 
drawn from him. The prayer is com¬ 
plied with, but not before she has 
received a mortal wound. Rien/i falls, 
assailed on all sides by the indignant 
people. 

The leading character in this piece 
was personated by Mr. Young with 
great ability and elfect. In his scenes 
with the people he was persuasive us 
Avell as passionate—with the nobles, 
liaughty and authoritative—with his 
daughter, gentle and aflectionate. The 
new actress. Miss Philips, to whom the 
part of Claudia was intrusted, is young, 
tall, elegantly formed ; her features are 
handsome, and her voice is good. Her 
first scene with Angelo, wliich is all 
tenderness, was well performed; and 
we think that, in every secne where a 
fine sensitiveness was to be expressed, 
this young lady acquitted herself belter 
than where more violent feelings were 
called into action ; hut even in the latter 
she was not unsuccessful. Mr. Coop¬ 
er’s representation of Angelo rellecled 
credit on his sense and discrimination. 
The character of Savrlli, one of the 
nobles opposed to Rienzi, was sup¬ 
ported with considerable talent by Mr. 
Aitken. His first scene, in which he 
ridicules Rienzi’s summons to the citi¬ 
zens, was distinguished by a cutting 
and caustic humor, perfectly in accord¬ 
ance with the character. Mrs. b’aucet 
appeared as Lady Colonna, but did not 
shine in the part. Mrs. Geesin was 
introduced rather as a singer than as an 
actress ; and she sang a plaintive air to 
soothe Claudia, her aifiicted mistress, in 
a very pleasing style. 

The tragedy was loudly applauded in 
almost every scene, and has been fre¬ 
quently repeated with general appro¬ 
bation. The plot is conducted with 
some degree of skill, several of the 
characters arc ably delineated, and the 
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interest is well sustained ; but the cata¬ 
strophe is unnecessarily sanguinary ; 
for it was surely sufficient to kill tiie 
hero, withont the sacrifice of his innocent 
daughter. 

A new Susannah has appealed at tliis 
house ill the person of Miss Russell, a 
pupil of LaiiZci. Even on her deltuty her 
self-possession was perfect; hut she ap¬ 
pears to want the lightness, archness, and 
vivacity, which tlie character requires. 
Her voice is sweet rather than strong, and 
her execution is yet imperfect. Her best 
eifort was in the letter duet, which was 
well executed hy her and Mrs. Bedford, 
us the Countess Almaviva. 'I'he duet was 
encored, partly from respect to tlie dc- 
butunlc ,—and also in compliment to the 
exjiressive singing of Airs. liedfnrd.— 
Aliss Love, as ('lieriihino, gave “ Bid 
me Discourse” witli uiieominou eifect. 

A short comedy, called The Youthjnt 
QuccJi, has been succc'-sfiil. 'I’lie scene 
is laid in Sweden. I'Vedeiic Bury, a 
young Kiiglishinun, who has been rapid¬ 
ly jnonioted in eonscquenceuf a romantic 
interview with the Queen, is suing for 
the hand of Emma, who is the niece of 
Count Oxenstierii, the prime iniuisier. 
The young soldier is repulsed in his suit 
by the Count; hut he has the honour of 
being jireseiited to the Queen us the 
bearer of the despatches of a victory.— 
The Queen becomes deeply enamoured 
of iiiin, and retains him at her court. 
However, the minister determines to 
break oil’this intended mutch, and, after 
various schemes to ]irocure the absence 
of Frederic, wliich all fail, he gives the 
hand of his niece to her early lover. He 
thus oli'ends (Jhiistiiia, but she is soon 
reconciled to him. Every one seemed to 
admire the excellent manner in which the 
character of Queen CHiristina was por¬ 
trayed Iiy Aliss E. Tree. Air. Farrcn 
was also particularly iiuppy in his per- 
fonmance of the character of Oxenstiern, 
and the piece likewise derived great sup¬ 
port from the amusing manner in which 
Mr. Jones pl.iyed the character of a fop. 
pish courtier, who has experienced a 
sudden elevation, which he vainly attri¬ 
butes to his own merit. 

C'OVENT-OARIIEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Kean, after rusticating in the isle 
of Bute, has resumed his theatrical 
operations; and it is generally allowed 
that he now acts with greater force and 
spirit than he did in the last season, when 
his powers seemed to be declining; but. 
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as no new cTiaracter has been devised 
for iiim, wc dismiss liim with this slight 
notice. 

A new performer,of the name of (Ircen, 
has appeared with respectability in the 
part of Figaro. He has a good figure; 
iiis manners are easy and nut ungraceful: 
lie displays both humor and vivacity; 
and he is evidently intidligent and expe¬ 
rienced. Miss Forde, on the same even¬ 
ing, graced the character of Rusina by 
her improved singing and acting. 

A comic piece of one act, called The 
Stcf>-Alother, has hecn adapted to our 
stage by one of those ingenious gentle¬ 
men who are continually borrowing from 
our Gallic neighbours, t'olonel Heartly 
becomes enamoured of two unknown 
young ladies in quick succession. 
Rramwell, a banker, has just married 
l<lli/..i. Ins rich ward, and his two sons 
and a daiightei are so uneasy at the 
prospect of having a step-mother, that 
they resolve to annoy her, hefore tliey 
have seen her or heard her name. 'Fheir 
frieml and favorite, Kliza, comes tt> the 
house ; and, not supposing that she can 
he their step-moth(‘r, they inform her of 
their father’s marriage, and their deter- 
^ininatiou to vex the intruder. Tlie elder 
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son, Charles, is so disgusted that he quits 
the paternal mansion, and enlists as a sol¬ 
dier in Heartly’s regiment. The colonel, 
having called at the house of his friend 
Uraniwell, is delighted to find, in Eliza, 
one of his sweet-hearts, and presses his 
suit, of which she avails herself, to en¬ 
gage 4iim to grant (Miarles his discharge, 
and also to procure him an employment. 
All hour is appointed, atw'hich the Colo¬ 
nel is to inform her tliat her requests 
have been complied with, which Charles 
overhears, anti, mistaking it for a crimi¬ 
nal assignation, aeqii,tints his father. In 
the mean time, Eliza discovers that the 
Culonel's second unknown lady is her 
step-daugliter, anti, when het;omes at the 
time appointed, he informs her of his hair¬ 
ing succecdtul in his application for 
Charles ; she promises to use her inlln- 
ence for him with his fair one; he falls 
on liis knees to express his t)ianks,when 
Jiratnwcll^niJ his sun and daughter en- 
ti;r; an explanation takes place; the 
banker consents to the Colonel’s union 
with bis tlaiigbler, and all bis ehiltlreii 
become the warm frientls of their step- 
iiiotlier. The perfui-rners seemetl to be at 
home in their respective parts, and the 
piece was patronised by the audience. 


Fanhions. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EfiUliSTRI^N COSTUME. 

'I'lie month of October has generally been regartletl as the most pleasant time for 
equestrian exercise: we have, the'-elore, been induced to present our fair sub¬ 
scribers with an engraving of tiie most fashionable riding-habit now worn. 

The jacket and petticoat are of very line cloth of a bright Clarence-blue ; the 
former is double-breasted, and the lapels are fastened back. The cuff, at the ter¬ 
mination of the sleeve, is of a moderate breadth, though of the gauntlet kind, and 
is finished on the outside of the arm by^a row of small buttnn.s, set on in bias. The 
collar is very narrow, and is concealed by a full rull'of lace, tnatencirclcs the throat, 
ivhicb is a novelty in a riding-dress. Tli<> bat is stnall, and placed very backward, 
with a veil thrown over it. The hair is tyranged d. la Madonnaf with u few curls 
over each temple. 

EySfriNU DRESS. 

Over a slip of white satin is worn a dress of crrpc-lissc of celestial-blue, with a 
broad border of white satin, splendidly worked in fioize silk, iu embossed em¬ 
broidery. The body is laid in small plaits, and round the bust is a fulling tucker 
of broad blond, of a superb pattern. A pointed zone of blue satin encompasses 
the waist. The sleeves are short and full, and are finished by a frill of blond round 
the arm; a band of blue satin, just above this frill, couiihes the fullness of the 
sleeve. The head-dress is a beret of blue and silver tissue gauze, elegantly orna¬ 
mented ivilh white marabout feailicrs, and rosettes of Cbinese-ruse-culured riband. 
The ear-pendants, necklace, and bi'ikcelcts, are of pearls. 
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MOKTBLY CALBJIDAR OF FJSUIOJV. 

Though Uk; tvest end of the town is 
still nearly deserted by persons of the 
hautton, yet there are occasional arrivals 
of people of fashion in our metropolis, 
whose visits are attended with advantage 
to us, as we thus find opportunities of 
inspecting their/yari/re, and investijrat- 
in^ their pretensions to taste and ele¬ 
gance. 

Cachcinirc shawls, either square or as 
scarfs, form a favorite envelope for out¬ 
door costume. The newest pelisse we 
have seen was of beautiful fawn-colored 
gros de JVaplts, and was elegantly trim¬ 
med down the front, where itclosed, with 
bj/is folds and rouleaux. A triple pele¬ 
rine cape fell over the shoulders. I’he 
mantles are made too full, ami have the 
appearance of the old-fashioned long 
cloke, formerly called a cardinal; they 
are fitted oidy to the open carflai'e, or to 
be worn on a cold evening; they entirely 
disguise the beauty and grace of the 
figure when worn at the promenade. 

Jjargeand close Leghorn home’s con¬ 
tinued to he worn in the morning walks, 
til about the middle of October; they 
Avere simply and elegantly triinuied witli 
broad rich riband, generally eilged with 
stripes of different colors on a straw- 
colored ground; but the bonnets now 
worn are not so large. Veils are much 
in favour, both white and black: and 
when the bonnet has very li'itle trimming, 
a nun’s veil is frequently thrown over it. 

Dresses of colored gauze, Avith rich 
stripes of satin, will probably be much 
worn in the ball-room in the ensuing' 
winter. At the border of this dress are 
tAVO broad bias folds ; the stripes of one 
being so far contrary to the other, that 
the two form chevnms. Flock gauze 
robes are Avorn at evening diess-parties, 
flounced Avith a broad blond, and Indian 
taffetas are expected still to be in great 
request. Dresses of dark-brown grosdc 
Naples vf'xW, avc think, soon be Avoru in 
home costume and in half-dress. 

The berets are very Avide; Avhen avoi n 
only in dcmi-parurCy they have no orna¬ 
ment but riband, a rosette of Avhich is 
placed on each side, on the hair, in front 
of the beret. When these head-dresses 
are Av-orn at evening-parties, they an* 
ornamented Avith feathers, generally of 
the esprit kind. The h'lond caps of the 
last novel kind are very pretty and be¬ 
coming ; the ca'alsare full, and of colored 
gros lie Naples ; a broad border of blond 


surrounds the front, Avhich, gathered 
very full on each temple, is draAvn u]i, 
so as to form a kind of fer dc cheval; 
in this interstice is placed a boAv of gauze 
riband, richly striped Avith satin The 
hair is now thought to be most fashion¬ 
ably arranged, AA'hen in corksercAV ring¬ 
lets on each side of the face ; Ave cannot, 
hoAvever, forbear remarking that Ave <lo 
not admire tiiis fashion for matr«)n.s, 
Avhom Ave have seen, Avhen the ringlets 
Avere not their oAvn except by purchase: 
it is adapted only to very young persons. 
Many ladies Avear their tresses A In Ma- 
domia, in front, Avith a fcAV light curls, 
just above the ear, rather hnver than the 
temples; this is a neat and becoming 
fashion, anil looks AAell for almost all 
ages. Dress-hats remain much the same 
as in the last month, except that they 
have tAAO very broad and long lappets 
c*f blond, Avhich float over the sliouhfcrs. 
The turbans are as large as !!.e berets, 
and it is difhcult to decide wiielbcr they 
an* Turkish, Armenian, or fAlourish; 
they aie certainly of anon-desciipt kind, 
and are about as Avide a.s the bonnets 
Avorn during the last summer. They are 
generally of richly brocaded gauze, co¬ 
lored in sprigs over a Avhite ground; they ' 
are pinned up Avitb taste, and tiic orna¬ 
mental appendage is an aigrette of small 
Avhite feathers, on the left side, near the 
summit of the turban. 

The favourite lines for pelisses, dresses, 
and clokc.s, in the approaching Avi titer, 
are likely to be royal blue, taAvn-color, 
Egyptian-sand, Indian-red, and nut- 
broAvn ; for hats, bonnets, turbans and 
bcret.s, pink, llortensia, celestial-blue, 
lapis-grej', and gidd color. 

MODUS VAltlSlENNBS.* 

White shaAids of (Chinese crape a'S 
still fiiA’oiiritc envelopes for out-door 
costume; but th(‘y do not appear to be 
sufficiently Avarm. Tlieequestriaii dresses 
are rather warmer, sis they are of dark- 
blue cloth. Honnet.s of dark-green grt/a 
de Naples Ate very fashionahle: theiront 
is puckered like the close capotes : they 
are trimmed with very long puffs of broatl, 
rich riband, Avliich has stripes of various 
colors at the tAvo edges. Hats of gros 
des Judes are trimmed at the edge of the 
brim Avith a full ruche of blond: this is 
composed of four different .strijis sown 
together on that side which i.s nut edged ; 

* Sim- the n.iiiioxc<l riiKiiiviiii; for Ihi: 
fashiiiiiable evouiiig-i]i'C3!ic.A worn at Pm is. 
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it is then (juillcd in larg'e (luting's. On a 
iiat of white gros dc J\fa/»les, borditrcd 
with narrow green rouleauje, has been 
seen a branch of the cabbage blossom. 
Satin and v(>Ivct hats have been bespoken 
for tlie decline of the season. White 
bonnets are often trimmed at the brim 
with a coloured ruche, and round the 
crown are (lufTs of riband. Tin* ojieri- 
straw bonnets are made short at the ears, 
blit are lied down closely: they project 
iniiL'Ii in front, and are n.inied liui^Hnh 
bonnets. I’ijc newest liats aie of w.i- 
tereil g)os dc Najjlrti, cither white or 
fohired: a demi-\eil of blond is worn 
willi them. 

A favorite ball-dress is of co! ned 
iniislin, striped, and it is most admired 
when of rose-color, 'I'he corsage 's d 
r lidith, and the sleeves are d la JMurie. 
A dress of lilac organdy is much ad¬ 
mired ; it is trimmed with two (lonnces 
edged with lace of a shell pattern. A 
narrow ornament I'f white silk separates 
the heads of the (lounces. Tlie sa.sh 
is whit<‘, striped with lilac, and is 
formed of a broad rieh riliand. White 
organdy dresses are trimmed with one 
lery deep llonnce having the head and 
^ the otlgfs of the flounces finished by a 
tireek pattern ivorked in green. A 
square pelerine is worn with these dresses. 


Tlie sleeves are very wide, and in des¬ 
habille are not in the least degree con¬ 
fined, hut are left in all their amplitude, 
so as to resernh!? those of a clown in a 
pantomime. The silk aprons that young 
females, both married and single, wear 
in tlie country, before dinner, are pointed 
in front at tin* corsage, and are laced be¬ 
hind.* The apron itself is puckered at 
the hips. 

lierets of white or colored crape arc 
very fhit on the crown : a broad riband 
crosses the biini, and from it is formed a 
large rosette on each side. These berets 
are generally plaited in hia.s, and they 
ha\e a point of satin in the centre of the 
Idrcliead. 

Onr gracious sovereign, being de¬ 
sirous of encouraging trade, has cunsiiU;r--' 
ably abridged all general mournings. 
There can, therefore, now he no variety 
worth recording of the outward “ traji- 
pings of yoe,” for sO short a jicriod as 
I lie mourning for the hite queen of Wiir- 
lemherg is likely lo rontinue; and even 
if our engravings of the fashions had 
not been nearly conijdeted before the 
order for eourt-mourning was issued, it 
uoiild Iifive been useless to array our 
figures in black, us a change, if not a 
cessation, would tak'e place soon after 
our day of publication. 


23trt!tiS, iilariT.arjcjB, anir SKtatiifS. 


D mr ns. 

Sons to lady Klizahctli Hope Vere 
and lady Anna Maria Cast, and to the 
wives of the hon. and rev. A. IJobart, 
tlie rev. Dr. D’Dyly, the rev. Dr, Tim- 
hrell, the rev. K. L. Benson, .Mr. J. B. 
Bahlwinof Durham, Mr. (1. 'J'. AVind- 
ham of ('louier, Mr. Tobias Browne of 
Camheru'ell, Air. J. J). 11. Hill, Nr. 
Kinn of Dniilin, Mr. S. XViceval, Mr. 
J. Lucius Dumpier, Mr. l*i‘sket of (Ihi- 
ehester, colonel (,'ulleii, Mr. Bruin oft 
Penton-ville, and Mr. Aretas Akers. 

Daughters to the countess of Rath- 
down and lady Palk, and to the wdves 
of the rev. K.*Raynes, the rev. V. Port¬ 
er, the rev, ,l.(irantof Leith, Mr. W. 
P. White of (.’ork, Dr. Stewart of Ply¬ 
mouth, lieutenant-colonel Thackwell, 
lieutenant Sewell of the navy, Mr. H. 
T. Danvers, Mr. .1. Stuart, M.P., Mr. 
T. H. Noyes, Mr. Wanostvocht of Cam¬ 
berwell, R^r. W. 11. llyett of Painswick, 
, and Mr. 'J\ AV. Chevalier. 


.1/ ARUi A r, E s. 

Rlr. T. Vardon, of Downing-street, to 
Miss St.ipjdton. 

Mr. 'J'. lloventry, barrister, to the 
dangliler of judge Littledale. 

Lieutenant Fabian, of the navy, to 
Rliss Bentliain ul Stieeriiess. 

Air. D. B. Conway, surgeon in the 
navy, lo P3Uen, second daughter of the 
late captain Day. 

At Chri.st-church, Surrey, Mr, C. A. 
Culvert, to Miss liandusyite. 

'1 he eldest son of M r. R. Cluttc - 
hnek, of AVatford, to Aliss Hulton of 
Southampton. 

'I'lie rev. W. Pyne, to Miss Smyth of 
(jrecu-street. 

The son of the late admiral AVells, 
to Aliss Marianne AVade, of New- 
(Jrange, Yorkfjiire. 

'J'he rev. T. Sheepshanks to Mi.ss 
Catharine Smith of Falmouth. 

The rev. Mr. IjCccIi, of Askham, to 
Miss Poole. 
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Mr. John Blagravc of Calcot-purk, 
Berks, to the widow of the rev. Mattliew 
Robinson. 

Mr. W, Laurence, of Mark-lane, to 
M iss Elizabeth (Jedge of islcworth. 

Mr. T. Jones, of Dolgelly, to Miss 
Thomas of Penegoes 

Lieutenant R. Beauchamp Proctor, 
to Miss Sophia Ball of Dublin. 

Mr. C. 1). fJolworthy, to the second 
daughter of captain Kirkness of Fal¬ 
mouth, 

Mr. T. Barker, of the Edgeware- 
in- her road, to Miss Mortlock. 

VEji T a s. 

The queen-dowager of Wurtemberg, 
eldest daughter of our late sovereign, 
C^d year. 

"Sir George Grey, brother of carl 
Grey. 

Colonel Andrew Davidson. 

The hon, J. R. Elphinston. 

The hon. R. Stopford, in'his 26th 
year. 

The rev. Dr. T. S. Whalley. 

The rev. J. T. Lawps. 

Mr. K. P. lionington, an ingenious 
artist, at the age of 27 years. 

In his 9Uth year, Mr. Heaviside, the 
surgeon. 

In Ireland, Sir Hugh Moore O’Doncl. 

In Scotland, the hon. Isabella Ar- 
buthnot, and Miss Eupheuiia Chalmers : 
also Mrs. Stewart of Appin. 


The naval captains, Andreiv and Al¬ 
fred 'I'hoinson. 

Air. Alexander Leith, of Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

'I'he widow of Dr. Abernothie, «»f 
Banff. 

At Hull, the wife of Dr. Alderson. 

At York, the rev. T. II. Backhouse. 

At LiviM'pool, at the age of 102 years, 
Mr, C. Mac-(|uaiTie. 

Mr. James Til lard, of Canterbury. 

Air. Charles Lucas, only son of the 
chief magistrate of J,ondon. 

At Highgate, Mr. S. A. Cumber- 
lege. 

At Greenwich, Mr, J. Samworth. 

At Islington, Mr. J. Hone. 

At Hendon, Mr. .1. Warren. 

At Camberwell, Air. licighton. 

Near Downhnm, Air. W. H. Ware, 
foriniTly condiicroi of the orchestra at 
Covent-Garden theatre. 

In Ilans-place, Mr. Hopkins. 

At Chippiug-Ongar, Mrs. Boyer. 

Catharine, sister of the rev. Dr. Spry. 

Airs. Farr, aunt to Sir I'homas 
Gooch. 

At St. Alban's, Airs. Johanna Gra- 
Iiam. 

At. Brortiley, Aliss Alary Latter. 

At Frant, Airs. Arnold. 

The wife of archdeacon IIe<athcote. 

< l.iptain J. .Stewart, of the ish: of Bute. 

I iieutenanl-colonel Forstecn. 

Air. Richard Edward Erie Drax. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Assistance in a particular department has been olfered to us by Mr. C., 
in the name of a literary friend ; but we beg leave to decline that aid which wc do 
not want. 

Wishing that Laura would not continue, to expose her fully and ignoranee, 
we request her to desist from writing. Her nonsense, although it may pass without 
censure in loose and idle conversation, vvhuld “show much ami^s” when embla¬ 
zoned by types. 

The “Scenes in Town and Country” are not the produce of one who has an 
observant eye or an intelligent mind. 

The Verses on Sunset, after proceeding smoothly, terminate rather ludi¬ 
crously. The great luminary is introduced as being iuciined to be disobedient to 
the commands of his Creator, and to “question Nature’s firm behest” for bis 
temporary retreat, chiefly because he wishes to give the grape a finer coloring. 

“ So long he pauses o’er yon mountain’s crest. 

While o’er his votive grape he loves to paint 
One deeper blush, ere yet his glories faint.” 

Perhaps the sun might also wish to paint the nose of a wine-drinker with a deeper 
shade of rubicundity. 

The Verses on Liff, and those whicli are devoted to the memory of Isabel, 
are vnder consideration. 

Wc do not wish fur any farther communications from the friend of L. 8. 

The tragedy of Rienzi, considered as a literary production, will be reviewed 
in onr next Number. 
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ousekvations on guace. 

A celebka’j-e]> poet, speaking of the 
uiutlier of tiiuiikind, says, 

“ C;t acc wai. in all lit'r lioav'ii in hor eye, 

111 ev'ry iresturr diitnity and love.” 

'I'liis is a pivasiasf ronplet, lint not so 
precise as wo could wish it lo have been, 
and that ivas our opinion before an Ita¬ 
lian critic censured it as too general and 
indefinite. In utlier parts of the Para¬ 
dise Lost, Eve is mentioned in terms 
equally indistinct. Milton was certainly 
capable of v;iving an interesting detail 
of the heautie.s anri perfections of that 
primeval lady; but he was content with 
the substitution of a loose sketch fur a 
Complete portraiture. 

As the bard did not define xvhat he 
meant by grace., let ns endeavour to 
explain it. But here a ditiiculty arises: 
grace, like wit, is quickly perceived, 
though it is not easily analysed or de¬ 
scribed. It appears to be founded on a 
sense of decorum and of fitness; it is ' 
neither affectation nor excess, neither a 
deficiency nor a redundance of action; 
it is a moderation of manner and a calm¬ 
ness of gesture,—a propriety' of niove- 
inent and an elegance of attitude. It 
may be said, indeed, that grace consists' 
in that due medium which common sense 
might be expected to point out: for 
“ extremes in nothing can be good.” 

When a want of grace arises from 
bashfulness, the individual is more to 
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he pitied than censured.. Bashful men 
aic somi’tiines considered us mere fouls; 
hut this is a harsli stigma, which none 
but an impudent fool would apply to 
them; for their ank wardness is produced 
by temporary confusion, rather than by 
a dullness of comprehension. Their 
good sense is idinost paralysed by an 
exposure to the eyes of numerous ob¬ 
servers, so that they lose that composure 
wbicli the native dignity of every man 
or woman dught to preserve. This 
shccpishucss (as it is contemptuously 
culled} is generally .shaken off hyudults; 
but wo know several instances in which 
it has adhered to very sensitive indivi¬ 
duals for tiieir lives. Such persons can¬ 
not he expected to be graceful 4lR the 
sociul circle, because their repugnance 
to general notice obstructs the ease of 
their movements. 

There are many men of undoubted 
sense who arc equally aukward and un- 

B 'aeefnl with the timid or tlic bash fill. 

r. Johnson, for instaiiec, exhibited the 
manners of a clowa^ather than those 
of a gentleman, 110 *from embarrass¬ 
ment or confusion, but from considering 
an attention to the graces as an unne¬ 
cessary accomplishment for a scliolar or 
a philosopher. His friend Goldsmith 
likewise, although he could write with 
graceful ease, was aukward in Ids atti¬ 
tudes and unpofished in his address — 
Charles Fox was an ungraceful speaker, 
and his rival Pitt (like Pope’s friend 
Dr. Arbuthnot) had a skambling gait. 
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though, in the exercise of oratory, lie 
used his hands and arms witli grace and 
cftert. 

(jrace is so far native to many, that it 
seems to come without being hidden,— 
to sliow itself without an etfort; while 
others retain their aukwardness to the 
last moment <«f life, not from being 
absolutely unable to shake it off, but 
beciiiise they are unwilling to take that 
trouble. So attractive is the former 
quality, that even beauty, without such 
an accompaniment, loses a considerable 
part of its influence. The ingenious 
framers of the heathen mythology evi¬ 
dently entertained that opinion, when 
they represented Venus as attended by 
the three graces. The late earl of Ches- 
' Jter<field went too far when he said that 
Minerva ought also to have three, as 
wisdom or learning, uithout such com¬ 
panions, had ^ew attractions, lie did 
not consider that learning, ^ from its 
weight and solidity, does not so much 
require adventitious ornaments as the 
mere rharms of person, however strik¬ 
ing, may he snppo.scd to do. Beauty is 
a light toy and a gewgaw, while mental 
qualities and intellectual improvement 
hear the marks of substantial dignity. 

Good-breeding and politeness may 
exist without grace ; but it must be al¬ 
lowed that their eftect is enhanced by 
its presence. Good-bree<ling has been 
defined to be the result of much good- 
sense, some good-nature, and a little 
self-denial for the sake of others, with 
a view to obtain from them a similar in¬ 
dulgence. it is evident that tliis cha¬ 
racter may be mairituinod without the 
grace or elegance of external demeanor; 
yet no one will deny that a gracefulness 
of air and appearance will strengthen 
the impression of good-breeding. Sir 
Francis Baron says, that a pleasing 
countenance and a good figure are per¬ 
petual letters of recomiiiciidation ; and 
the same remark is applicable to grace, 
though it may nut he safe, in either 
case, to consider these appearances as 
the certain indications of a correct or 
well-constituted mind. 

Thu earl of Chesterfield says, that a 
man’s fortune is frequently decided for 
ever by Ids first address. If it be 
pleasing, people are hurried involun¬ 
tarily into a persuasion that he has merit, 
which perhaps he will not in tlio sequel 
be found^ to have; and, on the other 
hand, if it be ungraceful, they are im¬ 
mediately prejudiced against him, and 


unwilling to allow him the merit which 
he probably possesses. We are aware 
that no person of souiul judgement will 
draw positive cuiiclusioiis, eitlier in one 
way or the other, from such indecisive 
symptoms; yet these early impressions 
leave, in tlu; minds of many, an influ¬ 
ence which cannot easily be shaken off. 

We liave here confined our observa¬ 
tions to the graces of personal demeanor 
anil deportment; but there are graces in 
the fine arts and in literary composition, 
which are equally entitled to notice. To 
tlie decorations and beauties of art we 
have occasionally devoted our pages ; 
and to those of literature we may soon 
find an opportunity of adverting, in a 
particular essay. 


RATiiAKiNii, a Tate. 1828. 

We have been exceedingly pleased 
with tills simple domestic story, vvbleli 
we therefore earnestly recommend to 
our young female readers, as one which 
iiieiilcates the purest f'lnotions of wo¬ 
man’s heart, uiimiiigled with tlie slightest 
alloy of affected sentiment, or over¬ 
charged sensibility. An example of 
quiet, unpretending fortitude, of the 
most toucliiiig kind, is olfered to con¬ 
templation in the character and conduct 
of Ivatbarine, and it is sucli as many 
of her sex, at one period or other (even 
of a happy life), may be called on to 
imitate. In fact, we have seen nothing 
in modern novels which comes so near 
to Miss Austin’s mode of thinking and 
writing as the work before us, and we 
dare answer for its liaving been written 
by a young lady who lias mixed in good 
society in a quiet way, bus lived much 
ill the country, where alone the distinc¬ 
tions of mind and manners are obviously 
delineated, and possesses, amongst other 

J 'lalities, intuitive penetration, deep ten- 
eriiess, and some experience. The 
common herd of readers, the seekers of 
wonders, and the lovers of irrflated de¬ 
scriptions of murders and horrors, will 
not find one page seasoned to their pa¬ 
lates; hut the sensible and good, the 
tranquilly pious, and unaffectedly feel¬ 
ing, will pursue the artless story with 
strong and unfailing interest. Many a 
beating bosom, subjected to those soft 
hut severe sorrows which belong to 
“ luckless love,” will retrace its own 
emotions, and the humble or indignant 
spirit may find at times a sympathetic 
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chord touched in the simple story of 
Katharine. 

To these remarks we subjoin an ex¬ 
tract, to shew the autlior’s style and 
manner. 

“It was one of those bright, but 
rather cold afternoons in September, so 
delightful to a sportsman and a resident 
of the country ; there was neither heat 
enough to he oppressive, nor sufKcicnt 
cold to render a brisk pace necessary for 
keeping up the vital circulation. The 
leaves had scarcely begun to fall; but 
their yellow tints, as they trembled on 
their branches, told that their fate was 
near. 'I'he distant lowing of the cattle, 
the whistle of the plough-boy, the chirp¬ 
ing of the birds as they flew to and fro, 
had a lively and cheeriiil sound. Yet, 
upon the young man who was pursuing 
his way down the narrow lane leading 
to the* little parsonage of IVnnington, 
these outward signs of rural content 
seemed to have no effect: there was an 
expression of gloom and anxiety on his 
handsome features, which, as he stood 
for a moment on a little eminence com¬ 
manding a view of the siiiiill house of 
the vicar, chang('d for an instant to 
something like jileasure and animation; 
but only for an instant; in the next they 
resumed their former expression, and he 
walked quietly on till lie reaclied the 
gate of tlie parsonage-housc; he pushed 
it ojien, walked into the house, and en¬ 
tered the little sitting-room where he 
h.ad formerly passed so much of his 
time. For a moment he thought it un¬ 
inhabited, so silent was every tiling 
within ; but a glimpse of a female figure, 
who sat in a recess almost entiiely 
shaded by the curtains of the window, 
undeceived him. So quiet hiid been his 
entrance, or so occupied was the female 
with her own thonghls or with the book 
that rested on a small talile before her, 
that VValmesley (for it was he) iiad stood 
some minutes unobserved in the room 
when he said, ‘ Katharine!’ 

“ M iss Horton started from her seal, 
and came forward to meet him. ‘ I am 
glad to see you, Philip, said she; but 
you arc earlier than 1 expected.’—‘ In¬ 
deed ! yet I have been to Itiickwood to 
leave my horses. But Sarah—Sarah is 
well, I iiope?' he added somewhat anic- 
ioiisly.—‘ Oh yes, quite; she is at Mtiunt 
Egerton—a long engagement; she (lines 
there—and thea'e will be a dance in the 
evening.’ 

“ Walmeslcy bit his lips and sat down. 
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—* She was obliged to go,’ pursued 
Katharine, eager to dispel the cloud 
which she saw gathering on the brow of 
Walmesley; ‘ iMrs. Egerton would take 
no denial.'—‘And you, Katharine—you 
were asked of course—why’—he paused. 

Katharine thought she understood 
the sentence; it meant, ‘Why did not 
yoif go and suffer Sarah to remain ?’— 

‘ I seldom go out,’ slie said, after a 
pause; ‘ iny father do(*s not like to be 
left alone, ami 1 do not like to think of 
his solitude wlieii I am in gaiety; his 
lire-side is not what it was.’—She sighed, 
and then added, forcing a smile, ‘ IVIy 
own health has not been very strong of 
late, so that you see hotii duty and in¬ 
clination (combine to ke(‘p me at home.’ 

“ Walmeslcy fixed a penetrsrting' 
glance for a momout on her pale fea¬ 
tures, and said kindly, ‘ You do not 
look well, Katharine, iridet'il: S.irah, 1 
suppose, docs not often leave you ?’— 

‘ (Iti, you know' Sarah is just at tlie age 
wh(‘i) gaiety has nio.st attrai'.tions; it 
W'uuld lie hard to deprive her of ainuse- 
nieut now.’ 

“ Walmeslcy was silent for a moment, 
and tlu'ii sail!, ‘ Is it true tiiat Mrs. 
Egerton has a brother staying with her? 
—‘ Yes,’ returned Katliarino, strivinje 
to speak with inilifl’erence ; ‘ a good- 
natured young (.Ixoniau.’—‘1 have heard 
of liirn before,’ returned Walmesley 
pointedly. ‘ Katharini*,’ he added after 
a pause, ‘ from you i may expect the 
truth ; do you think that I am liidoved, 
that niy absence was regretted or my 
presence desired? It is a delicate ques¬ 
tion to addii’ss to you ; but I have heard 
strange report.'*. I cannot cringe and 
fawn and supplicate; 1 must be loved 
truly. 1 hue your sister,’ pur.sued he, 
rising (|uickly as if to pace the room, 
yet remaining standing; ‘ hut, it I sup¬ 
posed that slie had the sliadow of a pre- 
feiencc tor another, I wnild resign all 
pretensions to her hand this moment, 
both for tlie sake of her happiness and 
iny own. Speak, Katharine, answer me 
frankly.’ 

“ His agitated look, and the tremu¬ 
lous tones of Ids voicx!, denoted the 
strong (“motion under which he laboured; 
and Katbarine, conscious that what she 
could urge would rather increase than 
allay it, remained silent; in truth she 
was as much puzzled respecting Sarah’s 
sentiments as any body; for of late there 
had been little confidential communica¬ 
tion between the sisters. In her own 
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iiiiiid she had little doubt that Vcr- 
lion was preferred to Walinesley : what 
Sarah’s intentions were respecting them 
both, she could form no idea: she could 
not suppose that, if she really enter¬ 
tained a preference for one, she could 
think of uniting' herself to the other, 
and yet Sarah had never mentioned any 
intention of breakinir her engageihent 
with Walmesley.” 

Having thus* introduced the heroine 
and hero of the talc, we shall leave Ctie 
former to that kind consideration which 
she so ivell merits, as possessing many 
of the gifts deemed by Shakspearo the 
** most excellent in woman." 


THE soldier’s WIFE; a S/cctcIi, by 

the Editor of the .,’Jmiikl for the Year 

1829. 

It is now many years since the (irst 
battalion of a regiment under orders to 
embark for Indiii—that far distunt land, 
where so many of our brave country¬ 
men have fallen victims to the elimate, 
and where so few have slept in uhat 
soldiers call “the bed of glory"—met 
in the harrack-y.ird of Chatham, to be 
inspected previously to embark.ition in 
the Downs. It was scarcely day-break, 
when the merry drum and life were, 
heard over all parts of the towrf, and 
the soldiers were seen s.iUying forth 
from their quarters, to join the raidcs, 
with their bright firelocks on their 
shoulders, and the knapsacks and can¬ 
teens fastened to their backs by belts 
as white as snow. Each soldier was 
accompa^iicd by some friend or ac¬ 
quaintance, or by some individual who 
had a dearer title to his regard tlian 
either; and there was a strange ami 
sometimes a whimsical mingling of 
weeping and laughter among the us- 
semnlcd groups. The second battalion 
was to remain in England, and the ma¬ 
jority of that division were present to 
hid farewell to their old companions in 
arms. But, among the husbands and 
wives, uncertainty as to their destiny 
prevailed ; for the lots were yet to be 
drawn—the lots that were to decide 
which of the women should accompany 
the regiment, and which should remain 
behind. Ten of each company were to 
be taken, and chance was to be the 
only arbiter. Without noticing what 
passed elsewhere, I confined my atten¬ 


tion to that company which was com¬ 
manded by captain Loden, a brave and 
excellent officer, who, I am sure, has 
no more than myself forgotten the 
scene to which I refer. 

The women had gathered round the 
fiag-serjeant, who held the lots in his 
cap. It was a moment of dreadful sus¬ 
pense, and never have i seen the ex¬ 
treme of anxiety so powerfully depicted 
in the countenances of human beings as 
in the features of each of the soldiers’ 
W’ives who composed that group. One 
advanced and drew her ticket; it was 
against her, and she retreated sobbing. 
Another approached, and surceeded; 
then, giving a loud huzza, ran off to 
the distant ranks to embrace her hus¬ 
band. A third came forwanl with hesi¬ 
tating step ; tears were already chasing 
each other down her cheeks, and there 
was an unnatural paleness on her inter¬ 
esting and youthlul countenance. She 
put lier small hand into the serjeant’s 
cap, and 1 saw, by the rise and fall of 
her bosom, even more than her looks 
revealed. Slie unrolled the paper, 
looked upon it, and, with a deep groan, 
fell hack and fainted. So intense u-as 
the anxiety of every person pr«‘ecnt, 
that she remained uniuUiccd, until all 
the tickets h.td been drawn, and the 
greater nnmher of the women had left 
the spot. I then looki'd round, and 
bclield her supported hy her husband, 
who was kneeling upon the ground, 
gazing upon her face, drying her fast- 
tailing tears with his coarse handker¬ 
chief, and now and then pressing it to 
his own manly cheek. 

Captain Laden advanced toward them: 
“ I am sorry, Henry .Ienkin.s,’’ said he, 
“ that fate has been against you ; but 
bear up, and be stout-hearted."—“ I 
am so, captain," .said the soldier, as he 
looked up and passed his rough hand 
BCVDss his face; but ’tis a hard thing 
to part from a wife, particularly when 
she is so soon to be a mother.’’—“ Oh 
captain!’’ sobbed the young woman, 
“ as you arc both a husband and a fa¬ 
ther, do not take him from me! I have 
no friend in the wide world but one, 
and you will let him bide with me! 
Oh take me with liiin! for the love of 
Hod take me with him, captain !" She 
fell on her knees, took hold of the 
officer’s sash, clasped it firmly between 
her hands, and looked up in his face, 
exclaiming, “Oh leave me my only 
hope, at least till God has given me 
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unotlicr and repeated, in heart-rend> 
ing accents, Oli, take me witii liiin I” 
The ii^allant officer was himself in 
tears—he knew that it was impossible 
to grant the poor wife's petition without 
creating much discontent in his com¬ 
pany, and he gazed upon them with 
that feeling with which a good man 
always regards the suH'erings he cannot 
alleviate. At this moment a smart 
young soldier stepped forward.—“ And 
what do you^4V'ant, my good fellow?” 
said the officer.—“ Aly name’s John 
Cai’ty, plase yer honor, and 1 belong to 
the second battalion.”—“ And what do 
you want here?”—“ Only, yar honor,” 
said Carty, scratching his head, that 
poor man and his wile there are sorrow- 
hearted at parting, I’m thiiiKing.”— 
“ Well, and what then?”—“ Wliy, ycr 
honor, they say I’m a likely lad, and I 
know I’m lit for survive —and if yer 
honor would only let that ftoor tellow 
take my place in ca]>tain Ilond’s com¬ 
pany, and let me t.ikc Ins place in 
your’s, you u'ould make two poor 
things happy, and save the life of one 
of ’em, I’m thinking.” 

Captain Loden considered for a few 
minutes, and tlien consulted tlie other 
officers, lie soon made arrangements 
for the exchange «)f the soldiers, and 
said, “ Well, John Carty, you go to 
Itengal with me; and you, Henry Jen¬ 
kins, remain at home with your wife.” 

Henry and his wife holh ruse from 
the ground, and riislied into each other’s 
arms. “ (lod bless you, captain!” 
said the soldier, as lie pressed his wife 
closer to his bosom. “ Oh, bless him 
for ever;” said the wife; “bless him 
with prosperity and a happy heart!— 
bless Ids wife and his children ;” and 
she again fainted. The officer, wiping 
a tear from Ids eye, and exclaiming, 
“ May you never want a friend when 
i am far from you—you, my good kd, 
and your auiiahle and loving wife!” 

f iassed on to his company, while the 
lappy couple went in search of Joh 9 
Carty. 

• « • • 

About twelve months since, as two 
boys were watching the sheep conllded 
to their charge, on a wide heath in the 
county of Somerset, their attention was 
attracted by a soldier, who walked 
along apparently witii much fatigue, 
and at length stopped to rest Ids weary 
limbs beside the old finger-post, which 
had formerly pointed out the way to 


the neighbouring villages, but was ren¬ 
dered useless by age. The boys were* 
gazing upuli him with much curiosity, 
when he beckoned them toward him, 
and'impdred the way to Eldenby. The 
elder, a fine intelligent lad, pointed ,to 
the path, and asked if he wished to 
find any particular house in the village. 
“Nd, my little lad,” said the soldier; 
“ but it is on the high road to Frome, 
and 1 have friends there ; but, in truth, 

1 am very wearied, and perliajis may 
find in yon village some person who 
will befriend a pour fellow, and look to 
God for a reward.”—“Sir,” said the 
boy, “my father was a soldier many 
years ago, and he dearly loves to look 
upon a red coat; if you come with me, 
you may be sure of a welcomcV’— • 
“ And you can tell us stories about 
foreign parts,” said the younger lad, a 
fine ebuiiby-clieekcd fellow, who, with 
his watch-coat thrown careh-ssly over 
his slioulder, and his crook in his right 
hand, had been minutely cxaiuinmg 
every jiart of the soldier’s dress. 

'I'lic boys gave instructions to their 
intelligent dog, wlio, tiiey said, would 
take good care <if the sheep during their 
ahseiiee; and in a few minutes the sold¬ 
ier and ids young coni|ianions reached 
the gate of a Hourisliing furin-iiousc. 
The younger boy trotted on a few paces 
before, to give his parents notice that 
they had invited a stranger to rest be¬ 
neath their,hospitable roof; and the 
soldier had just crossed tlic lliresliold 
of the door, when he was received by a 
joyful cry of recognition from his old 
friends, Henry Jenkins and his wife; 
and he was welcomed as a brother to 
the dwelling of those, who, in all 
human probability, were indebted to 
him for tlieir present enviable station. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this story 
farther than to add, that John Carty 
spent his furlough at Eldenby farm, , 
and tliat, at the expiration of it, bis 
discharge was pnrcliased by liis grate¬ 
ful friends. He is now living in their 
happy dwelling, and his care and exer¬ 
tions have contributed to increase their 
prosperity. Nothing has been wrung 
with them since John Carty was their 
steward. 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
said the wise man, “ and it shall be re* 
turned to the^ after many days.’^' 
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THE MUSICIAN OF AUGSBURG, a Ro¬ 
mantic Stori/tjrom the forget-me- 
Not for 182‘9. 

There lived, in the city of Auffsbarg, 
a masician whose name vvas Nieser.— 
There was no kind of musical instru¬ 
ment that he could nut fashion with his 
own hands, nor was there any one dpon 
which he could not perform indilferently 
well. He was also a composer, and his 
repntation in that, as well as in the other 
departments of the art, not only filled 
the city, but extended tliruu^hoiit the 
whole circle of Suabia. Other causes 
contributed to swell his fame: he pos> 
sessed f^rcat wealth, acquired, (it was 
sometimes whispered) not in the most 
creditable way; and the only inheritor 
of it was a daughter, whose beauty and 
innocence mi^ht well have been deemed 
dowry sufficient, wit hunt the prospective 
charms of her father’s possepsions.— 
Esther was indeed almost us celolirated 
for the softness of her blue eyes, and the 
sweetness of her smile, and her many 
kind actions, as JNieser was for his 
wealth, and the excellence of his stringed 
instruments, and the paucity of his good 
deeds. 

Now, in spite of old Nieser’s wealth, 
and the respect which it had obtained 
for him, and the musical celebrity which 
he enjoyed, one grievance pressed 
heavily upon him. Esther, his only 
child, the sole repres(‘ntativ<« of a long 
line of musicians, could scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish one tune from another; and it 
was a source of melancholy anticipation 
to Nieser, that he shouhl leave behind 
him no heir to that talent which he hehl 
in almost equal estimation with his 
riches. But, as Esther grew up, he 
began to take consolation in thinking 
that, if he could not be the father, he 
might live to be the grandsire, of a mu¬ 
sical race. No sooner, therefore, was 
she of a marriageable age, than he 
formed the singular resolution of be¬ 
stowing her, with a dowry of two hun¬ 
dred thousand florins, upon one who 
should compose the best sonata, and 
perforin the principal part in it. This 
determination he immediately published, 
appointing a day for the competition ; 
and he was heard to affirm, with a great 
oath, that he would keep his promise, 
though the sonata shoula be composed 
by a demon, and played by the fiend’s 
own fingers. Some say that this was 
spoken jocularly; but it would have 
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been better for Nieser had he never 
spoken it at all: it is certain, however, 
that he was a wicked old man, and no 
respecter of religion. 

No sooner was the determination of 
Nieser known, than the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood was in a ferment. Many who 
had never dared to raise their thoughts 
so high, now unexpectedly found them¬ 
selves competitors for the hand of 
Esther; for, independently of her charms 
and her father’s florins, professional re¬ 
pntation was at stake; and, where this 
was wanting, vanity supplied its place. 
In short, there was not a musician in 
Augsburg who was not urged, by one 
motive or another, to enter the lists for 
the prize of beauty. Morning, noon, 
and night, the streets were filled with 
melodious discord. From every open 
window proceeded the sound of embryo 
sonatas; nor was any other subject 
spoken of in the city' than the approach- 
ing competition and its probable issue. 
A musical fever infected all ranks: the 
favorite airs were caught, played, and 
sung, in every house; the .sentinels at 
the gates hummed sonatas as they paced 
to ami fro; the shopkeepers sat among 
their wares singing' favorite movements: 
and customers, as they entered, took up 
the air, forgetful of their business, and 
sang duets across the counter. It is 
even said, that the iiriests murmured 
allegreltos as they left the confessional, 
and that two bars of a presto movement 
were found upon the hack of one of the 
bishop’s homilies. 

But, amidst all this commotion, there 
was one who shared not in the g'encral 
excitation. This w.i8 Franz (lortlingen, 
who, without musical talent, possessed 
one of the best hearts and handsomest 
persons in Suabia. He loved Esther, 
who, on her part, would r.ither at any 
time have heard her own name, with 
some endearing word prefixed to it, 
tvhispered by Franz, than have listened 
to the finest sonata that ever was rom- 
posed between the Rhine and the (Jder. 
.Nieser’s decree was therefore of sad 
import to both. 

It was now the evening before that day 
on which the event was to be decided, 
and Franz had taken no step toward the 
accomplishment of his wishes: and how 
was it possible that he should ? he never 
composed a bar of music in his life: he 
could merely play a simple air on the 
harpsichord. Late in tlie evernng he 
walked out of his lodging, and descend- 
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ed into the street. The shops were all 
shut, and the streets entirely deserted ; 
blit lights were still visible in some of 
the open windows, and from these came 
sadly upon his car the sounds of instrii* 
inents in preparation fortlie event which 
was to deprive him of Ksther. .Sotne- 
tiiries he stopped and listened, and he 
could sec the faces of the musicians 
liglitcd up with pleasure at the suceess 
of their endeavours, and in anticipation 
of their triumph. 

(lortlingcn walked on, until he found 
himself inapaitof the city which he 
never recollected to have seen before.— 
liehiiid him the sounds of music had all 
died away; before him v/as heard the 
low rush of the river, and mingled with 
it there came at times upon tlie ear faint 
tones of wondrous melody. Due soii> 
tary and far distant glimmer showed 
that the reign of sleep was not yet uni¬ 
versal ; and he conjectured, from the 
direction of lliesoimil, that some anxious 
musician was still at his task, in prepa¬ 
ration for the morrow, lie went onward, 
and, as he drew nearer to the light, such 
glorious hursts of harinony swelled 
upon the air, that, unskilled as he was 
^ in music, the tones had a spell in them 
which strongly excited his curiosity as 
to who might he thtdr author. Quickly 
and noiselessly he went forward, until 
he reached the open window wliencc the 
sound proceed(‘d. Within, an old man 
sat at a harpsichord, with a manuscript 
before iiim : be played with the most 
wondrous pow'er; now and then be 
stopped, and made alterations in bis 
manuscript, and, as be tried the effect 
of them, he showed his satisfaction by 
audible expressions, as if of thanks¬ 
giving, in some unknown tongue. 

Oortliiigen could at first scarcely con¬ 
tain his indignation at the supposition 
that this little old man should dare to 
enter the lists us one of Esther's suitor^; 
but, as he looked and listened, gradually 
his anger was quelled in contemplating 
the strangely mild countenance of the* 
musician, and his attention fixed by the 
beauty and uncommon character of the 
music : and at length, at the conclusion 
of a brilliant passage, the performer 
perceived that he had a sharer in his 
demonstrations of pleasure, for Franz,' 
in his unrestrained applause, quite 
drowned the gentler exclamations of 
the old man. Immediately the mv- 
sician rose, and throwing open the 
door, said, “ Good evening, master 
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Franz, sit down, and tell me how yon 
like my sonata, and if you think it 
likely to win Nieser’s daughter." There 
was something ..o benignant in the old 
man's expression, and so pleasing in 
his address, that Gortlingen felt no 
enmity, and sat down and listened.— 
“ You like the sonata, then ?’’ said the 
old man.—“Alas!” replied Gortlingen, 
“ would that 1 were able to compose 
such a piece."—“ Hearken to me," said 
the old manNieser swore a sinful 
oat}i,tliat he would bestow his daughter 
upon one who should compose the best 
sonata, i‘ven u1tlioii;;h it were con)po.sed 
by a demon, ami played by the fiend’s 
ow’n fingers." These words were not 
spoken iiidieard; they were borne on 
the mi>lit-wiiids, and whispered throngli 
the forests, and struck on the ear of 
them who sat in the dim valley: and 
the demoniae laugh and shout broke 
loud upttfi the calm of niidiiiglit, and 
were answered from the lone depths of 
a hundred hills; but the good heard 
also,uTid, though tSiey pitied not Nieser, 
they pitied Esther and (Jortlingen.— 
Take this roll; go to the hall of Nieser: 
a stranger will compete for the prize, 
and two otlieis will seem to accompany 
him: the sonata which I have given to 
yon is the same that he will play; but 
mine has a virtue of its own : watch an 
opportunity, and substitute mine for 
his!” When he had coiicliuleil this 
extraordiiiaiy address, he took Gort¬ 
lingen by the hand, Iid him by some 
unknown ways to one of the gates of 
the city, and there left him. 

As i<'ranz walked lioniewards, grasp¬ 
ing the roll of paper, his mind was 
alternately occupied in reflections upon 
the strange manner in which he had 
become possessed of it, and in antici¬ 
pation of the morrow’s event. There 
was something in the expression of the 
old man that he could not mistrust, 
though he was unable to comprehend 
in what way he could be benefited by 
the substitution of one sonata for ano- 
- ther, since he was not himself to he a 
competitor. With these perplexing 
thoughts he reached home, and lay 
down and fell asleep, while all night 
long Esther’s blue eyes were discours¬ 
ing with him, and the tones of the old 
man’s sonata were floating in the air. 

As the time inproached when Nicser’s 
hall was to be tlirown open to the com¬ 
petitors, all the musicians were seen 
hurrying toward the house, wdth rolls of 
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paper in their hands, accompanied hy 
others, carrying’ different instruments, 
while crowds were collected at Niescr’s 

g ate to see the competitors pass in.— 
ortlingen, when the hour arrived, tak¬ 
ing his roll, soon found himself at 
Nieser’s gate, where many who were 
standing ktiew him, and pitied him, 
because he loved the musician’s daugh¬ 
ter ; and they whispered one to another, 
“ What does Franz Uortlingen with a 
roll in his hand ? surely he means not 
to enter the lists with the musicians?” 
W'hen he entered the liall, l)e found it 
full of the competitors and amateurs. 
Nieser sat in liis chair of judgement at 
the upper end of the room, and Esther 
by his side, like a victim arrayed for 
sacrifice. As (Jorllingen made his way 
thiough the hall, a smile pas.sed over 
the faces of the musicians, who all knew 
each other, and who also knew that he 
could scarcely execute a mai^eh, much 
less a soriatii, even if he could compose 
one. Nies<’r, when he saw him, smiled 
from tlie s ime cause; hut, when Esther’s 
eye met his, if she smiled at all, it was 
a faint and sorrowful smite of ri>cogni- 
tion, and soon gave place to the tear 
that stole down her cheek. 

It was announced that the competitors 
should advance and enroll their names, 
and that the trial should then proceed 
by lot. The last that advanced was a 
stranger, for whom every one instinc¬ 
tively made way. IVo one ^.ad ever seen 
him before, or knew whence he came ; 
and so forbidding was his countenance, 
so strange a leer was in his eye, that even 
Nieser wdiispered to his daughter, that 
he hoped his sonata might not jirove the 
best. 

“ Let the trial begin,” said Nieser. 
lie then repeated Ids oath, und,*in an¬ 
swer to a question from the stranger, 
declared that he would faithfully keep 
it. There was a d<>ad silence; a distant 
shout and faint laughter fell on the ear 
like an echo. Tiie stranger alone smiled: 
every one else shuddered. 

'Fhe first lot fell upon the stranger, 
who immediately took his place, atid 
unrolled his sonata. Two others, 
whom no one had observed before, took 
their instruments in their hands, and 
placed themselves beside liim, all wait¬ 
ing the signal to begin. Every eye 
was fixed upon the performers. The 
sign was given; and, as the three musi¬ 
cians raised their heads to glance at the 
music, it was perceived with hornw 


that the three faces were alike. An 
universal shudder crept through the 
assembly; all was silent confusion; no 
one spoke or whispered to his neigh¬ 
bour, but each wrapped himself up in 
his cloke and stole away; and soon 
there was no <*ne left except the three 
who still continued the sonata, and 
Uortlingen, wdio had not forgotten the 
injunction of the old man. Nieser 
still sat in his chair; hut he, too, had 
seen, ami, as he remembered his wicked 
oath, fie trembled. . 

(tortlingen stood by the performers, 
and, as they approached wliat lie re¬ 
membered to be the conclusion, he 
boldly substituted liis piece for the 
sonata that lay before tbein. A dark 
scow’l passed over the faces of the three, 
and a di.stant wail fell upon the ear. 

.Some hours after midnight {lie be¬ 
nign old man was seen to lead Esther 
and (iortliiigen out of the ball ; but the 
sonata still proceeded. Years rolled 
on. Estlicr and (tortlingen were w^ed- 
ded, and in due course of time died; 
but the strange musicians still labor at 
tlieir task, and old Nieser still sits in 
bis judgenieiit-cbair, beating time to the 
sonata. AYbeii it ends—if it ever shall 
end—Esther will he far bejond the 
reach of the wicked vow made by the 
musician of Augsburg. 


TOO IJANIISOME KOll ANY THING; flf 

CharueteriUic Hketrh, from the Lite¬ 
rary Souvenir, for 1H29. 

Mr, Frriunani) Fitzuoy was one 
of those models of perfection of which 
a Imman father and rnotlier can produce 
but a single example ; be was therefore 
an only son. lie was sueli an amazing 
favorite with both bis parents, that they 
resolved to ruin him; accordingly lie 
■ wftis exceedingly spoiled, never annoyed 
by the sight of a book, and had as 
iiiucli plum-cake as he could eat. Happy 
•would it have been for him, could he 
always have eaten plum-cake, and re- 
iiiaincd a child. “Never,” says the 
Greek tragedian, reckon a mortal 
happy till you have witnessed his end.” 
A most beautiful creature was Ferdi¬ 
nand.! Such eyes—such hair—such 
teeth—such a figure—such manners, 
too,—and such an irresistible way of 
tying his neckcloth! When he was 
about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle re¬ 
presented to his parents the propriety of 
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teacIiiD(r him to read and write.— 
Though not without some difficulty-, he 
convinced them,—for he was exceed¬ 
ingly rich, and riches in an iinrle are 
wonderful arguments respecting the 
nurture of a nephew whose parents 
have nothing to leave him. So our 
hero was sent to school, lie was natu¬ 
rally (I am not joking now) a very 
sharp, clever boy ; and he came on sur¬ 
prisingly in his learning. The sehoul- 
inustcr's wife liked handsome children. 
“ IVhat a genius u-ill M:ister Fitzroy 
be, if you take pains with him!” said 
she to her liusband.—“ Pooh, niy dear, 
it is of no use to take pains witi) him." 
—“ And why, love?”—Becaa.se he is a 
great deal too handsome ever to he a 
scholar.”—“And that’s true enough, 
my dear!” said the schoolmaster’s wife. 
So, hecaiise he was too h.iiidsome to he 
a scholar, he remained the lag of the 
fourth form ! 'Phny toidi onr hero 
from school. “What profession shall 
he follow ?” said Ids mother. “ Aly 
first cousin is the lord-chancellor,” 
said his father; “ let him go to the 
bar.” The lord-chancellor dined there 
that day, and Perthnand was introduced 
to him. Ills lordship was a little, 
rough-faced, heetle-hrowed, liartl-fea- 
tured man, wlio tlioiight beauty and 
idleness the same thing, and a parch- 
incnt skin the legitimate complexion for 
a lawyer. “.Send him to the bar!” 
.said he, “no, no, that will never do! 
—send him into tiic army; he is much 
too Iiandoome to become a lawyer.”— 
“ And that’s true enongh, my lord,” said 
the niotlicr. So they bought for him a 
cornetcy in a regiment of dragoons. 
Tilings arc not learned by inspiration. 
He had never ridd« n at school except 
when he was hoisted; he was, therefore, 
a very indilTerent horseman ; they sent 
him to the riding-school, and every 
body laughed at him. " He is a d^-tf 
ass f” said cornet Horsephiz, who was 
very ugly: “a horrid puppy!” said 
lieutenant St. Squintcni, who was stiU 
uglier; “ If he does not ride better, he 
will disgrace the regiment!” said cap¬ 
tain Rivalhate, who was very good- 
looking; “ If he docs not ride better, 
we will cut him!” said colonel Ever- 
drill, who was a wonderful martinet; 
“ I say, Mr. Bumpemw'ell (to the rid¬ 
ing-master), make that youngster ride 
less like a miller’s sack.’ —“ Pooh, Sir, 
he will never ride better.”—“And why 
tiled—1 will he not!”—“Bless you! 

VOl. IX. 


colonel, be is a great deal too handsome 
fora cavalry officer!”—“ We must cut 
him!’’ said the colonel. And Ferdi¬ 
nand was accoi dingly cut. 

Our Ficro was a youth of susceptibility 
■—he quitted the regiment, and chal¬ 
lenged the colonel. The colonel was 
killed! “What a terrible blackguard 
is Mr. Fitzroy !” said the coloners re¬ 
lations.—“ A’ery true !” said the world. 
The parents were in despair. They 
wore not ricli; but our hero w’as an 
only son, and they sponged hard upon 
the crabbed old uncle. “ He is very 
clever,” both said, “and may do yet.” 
So they borrowed some thousands from 
the uncle, and bought for his beautiful 
nephew a seat in parliament. Ferdi¬ 
nand wa., ambitious, and dcsiroDs of 
retrieving his character. He fagged 
like a dragon, conned pamplilcts and 
reviews, got Kicardo by heart, and 
made m^es on tlie Englisli constitution. 
He rose to speak. “ What a handsome 
fellow !” whispered one member.— 
“Ah, a roxcoinhl’ said another — 
“He will never do for a speaker!” 
said a third, vt rv audibly. And the 
geutleinen on the opposite benches 
sneered and roared out, “ Hear him.” 
Impudence is only indigenous in Mi- 
lesia, and an orator is not made in a 
day. Discouraged by his lereptioii, 
Ferdinand grew a little embarrassed. 
“ I told you so!” said one of Ids iieigh- 
hunrs. “ Fairly broken down !” said 
another. “ Too fond of his hair to have 
any tidng in his head,” said a third, 
who was considered a wit. “ Hear, 
hear!” cried the gentlemen on the op¬ 
posite benches. Ferdinand sat down— 
he hud not shone ; but, in justice, he 
had not failed. Alany a first-rate speak¬ 
er had begun worse, and many a county 
member had been declared a phoenix of 
promise upon half of his merit. Not 
so, thought the heroes of corn laws. 
“Your Adonises never make orators I" 
said a crack speaker with a wry nose. 
“ Nor men of business, either,” added 
the chairman of a committee, with a 
face like a kangaroo’s. “ Poor devil !’* 
said the civilest of the set. He’s a 
deuced deal too handsome for a speaker! 
By Jove, he is going to speak again! 
this will never do; we must cough him 
down.” And Ferdinand was accord¬ 
ingly conghet^down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight 
and twenty, handsomer than ever, and 
the adoration of all the younj: ladies at 
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Alroack’s. We have nothing to leave 
you,” said liis parents, ^rho had long 
spent their fortune, and noiv lived on 
the credit of having once enjoyed it.— 
“ You are the handsomest man in Lon* 
don; vou must marry an heiress.”— 
‘*1 will,” said Ferdinand. Miss Helen 
Convolvulus was a charming young 
lady, with a hure-lip and six thousand 
a*vear. To her then our hero paid his 
addresses. Heavens! what an uproar 
her relations made about the matter. 

Easv to see his intentions,” said one: 
“ a liandsome fortune-hunter, who 
wants to make the best of his person !” 
—“ Handsome is that handsome does,” 
says another;—he was turned out of 
the army, and murdered his colonel;” 
—“ Never marry a beauty,” said a 
third;—” He can admire none but him¬ 
self —“ Will have so many mis¬ 
tresses,” said a fourth;—“Make you 
perpetually jealous,” said a fifth;— 
“ Spend your fortune,” said a sixth ;— 
“And break your heart,” said a se¬ 
venth. Miss Helen was prudent and 
wary. She saw a great deal of justice 
in w'hat was said, and was sufficiently 
contented with liberty and six thou¬ 
sand a-year, not to be highly impatient 
for a husband ; but our heroine had no 
aversion to a lover, especially to so 
handsome a lover as Mr. Fitzroy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, she neither accepted nor dis¬ 
carded him, but kept him on hope, and 
suffered him to get into debt with his 
tailor and his coach-maker, on the 
strength of becoming Mr. Fitzroy Con¬ 
volvulus. Time went on, and excuses 
and delays were easily found : however, 
our hero was sanguine, and so were his 
parents. A breakfast at Chiswick and 
a putrid fever carried off the latter, 
within one week of each other, but not 
before tliey had given him their bless¬ 
ing, and rejoiced that they had left him 
so well provided for. Now, then, he 
depended solely upon the crabbed old 
uncle and Miss Convolvulus. The for¬ 
mer, though a baronet and a satirist, 
was a banker and a man of business;— 
he looked very distastefully at the Hy¬ 
perion curls and white teeth of Ferdi¬ 
nand.—“ If 1 make you my heir,” said 
he, “ 1 expect you will continue the 
bank.”—Certainly, Sir,” said the ne¬ 
phew. “ Humph!” grunted the uncle, 
“ a pretty fellow for a banl^er!” Debt¬ 
ors grew pressing to Ferdinand, and he 
grew pressing to Helen. “ It is a dan¬ 
gerous thing,” said she, timidly, “to 


marry a man so admired—will you al¬ 
ways be faithful ?”—“ By Heaven !” 
cried the lover. “ Heigho!” sighed 
Helen; and, lord Rufus Pumilion en¬ 
tering, the conversation was changed. 
But the day of the marriage was fi.\ed, 
and Ferdinand bought a new curricle. 
By Apollo, how handsome he looked 
in it! A month before;the wedding- 
day the uncle died. Helen was quite 
tender in her condolences—“ Cheer up, 
my Ferdinand,” said she: “ for your 
sake 1 have discarded lord Rums!” 
“Adorable condescension!” cried our 
hero; “ but lord Rufus is only four feet 
two, and has hair like a peony.”—“All 
men are not so handsome as Mr. Fitz¬ 
roy !” was the reply. Away goes our 
hero to be present at the opening of his 
uncle’s will. “ I leave,” said the tes¬ 
tator, “ my share of the bank, and the 
whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, 
to”—(here Ferdinand wiped his beau¬ 
tiful eyes with a cambric handkerchief, 
exquisitely brode) —“ my natural son, 
John Spriggs, an industrious pains¬ 
taking youth, who will do credit to the 
bank. I did once intend to have made 
my nephew my heir ; but so curling a 
head can have no talent for accounts. 

I want my successor to be a man of bu¬ 
siness, not beauty; and Ferdinand is a 
great deal too handsome for a banker ; 
his good looks will, no doubt, win him 
any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I 
leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a 
thousand pounds.”—“A thousand de¬ 
vils!” said Ferdinand, banging out of 
the room. He fiew to his mistress. 
She was not at home. “ Lies,” says 
the Italian proverb, “ have short legs ;” 
but truths, if they are unpleasant, have 
terribly long ones! The next d^ he 
received a most obliging note of dis¬ 
missal. “ I wish you every happiness,” 
smd Helen, in conclusion—“nut my 
fviends are right; you are much too 
handsome for a husband!” And, the 
week after, she became lady Rufus Pu- 
milion. “Alas! Sir!” said the bai¬ 
liff, as after the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment he was jogging along with Ferdi¬ 
nand in a hackney-coach bound to the 
King's Bench,—“Alas! Sir, what a 
pity it is to take so handsome a gentle¬ 
man to prison!” 
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THE AMULET FOR THE YEAR 1829, 
edited by S. C. Hall. 

This pleasing annual, in its progress, 
fully maintains its former credit and 
respectability, and still, amidst light¬ 
ness and plepantry, keeps up the weight 
of its religious cuaractcr. It may be 
said that sermonising is not expected in 
a work of this kind: but the objectors 
to the introduction of religious topics 
ought to consider, that, even if these 
were not intrinsically important, they 
at least increase, by partial variety, the 
general interest of the work. Among 
tlic pious contributors are the rev. 
Dr. Uaiiles, Robert Montgomery, Mary 
llowett, and Mrs. Opie, while the mis¬ 
cellaneous assemblage exhibits the names 
of Coleridge, Kennedy, Horace Smith, 
the rev. Dr. Cox, Ellis the missionary, 
the editor and his ingenious lady. Some 
of the embeHislimunts are well designed 
and admirably executed, more particu¬ 
larly Murillo’s Spanish Flower-Girl, the 
Rose of Castle-IIoward, the Fisherman 
leaving Home, the Italian Mother, the 
Wearied Soldier, and the Temple of 
Victory. Ktty’s Guardian Angels have 
iinpleasiiig countenances, except one 
who appears to be the chief, and the 
engraving, by Edward Fiuden, has 
neither brilliancy nor neatness. Of the 
two wandering JMinstrels of Italy, one 
is far better represented than the other: 
the girl has the arch look of an Itilian, 
while her little friend, who is tying her 
.sandal, has the round chubby face and 
large head of an English boy: the 
earnestness, however, with which he 
looks at her, is pleasingly expressed. 

Mr. Kennedy’s Strange Story of 
Every Day is interesting; but, as it is 
too long for our purpose, we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves for the pre.sent with giv¬ 
ing the Fragments of a Journey over 
the Brocken.—“ In our progress fthm 
Lauterberg (says Mr. Coleridge), after 
various ascents and descents, we came to 
a most beautiful road, which winded ofi 
the breast of the hill, whence wc looked 
down into a deep valley, full of pines 
and firs; the opposite hills full of pines 
and firs; and the hill above us, on whose 
breast wc were winding, likewise full 
of pines and firs. This spot is called 
the Vale Rauscheubach, that is, the Val¬ 
ley of the Roaring Brook; and roar it 
did, indeed, most solemnly! The road 
on which we walked was weeded with 
infant fir-trees, an inch or two high; 
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and now, on our left hand, came before 
us a most tremendous precipice of yel¬ 
low and black rock, called the Rehberg, 
that is, the Mountain of the Roc. Now 
again we see nothing but firs and pines, 
above, below, around ns! How awful is 
the deep unison of their iindividablc 
muymur; it is a sound that impresses 
the dim notion of the Omnipresent! In 
various parts of the deep vale below iis, 
we beheld little dancing waterfalls, 
gleaming through the branches, and, 
from the very summit of the hill above 
us, a powerful stream flung itself down, 
leaping and foaming, now concealed, 
and now not concealed, and now half- 
concealed by the fir-trees, till, toward 
the road, it became a visible sheet of 
water, within whose immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood no pine could hav«! a perma¬ 
nent abiding-place. The snow lay every 
where on the sides of the roads, and 
glimmewtd in company with the water¬ 
fall foam. Over the high opposite hills, 
so dark in their pine forests, a far higher 
round barren stony mountain looked in 
upon the prospect from a distant coun¬ 
try. Through this scenery wc passed 
on, till our road was crossed by a second 
waterfall, or rather an aggregation of 
little dancing waterfalh, one by the 
side of tiie other for a considerable 
breadth; and all came at once out of 
the dark wood above, and rolle<l over 
the mossy rock fragments, with little 
firs scattered among them. The same 
scenery continued till wc came to the 
Oder 8«‘ich, a lalte, half made by man, 
and half by nature. It is two miles in 
length, and but a few hundred yards in 
breadth, and winds between hanks (or 
rather through walls) of pine-trees. It 
has the appearance of a most calm and 
majestic river. It crosses the road, goes 
into a wood, and there at once plunges 
itself down into a inu.st magnificent cas¬ 
cade, and runs into the vale. W« went 
down into the vale, and stood at the 
bottom of the cascade, and then climbed 
up by its side. The rocks over which 
it plunged were unusually wild in tlieir 
shapes, giving fantastic resemblances of 
men anu animals, and the fir boughs by 
the side were kept almost in a swing, 
which unruly motion contrasted wml 
with the stern quietness of the huge 
forest-sea every where else. 

“ In naturc>all things are individual, 
but a word is merely an arbitrary cha¬ 
racter for a whole class of things, 8(» 
that the same description may, in almost 
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all cases, be applied to twenty dilFerent their own ghosts walking up and down, 
appearances; and,in addition to tliedif- with a little billet on the back, giving 
liculty of the tiling itself, I neither am, tlie names of those who had wished them 
nor ever was, a good hand at descrip- there; for “ I wish you on the top of the 
tion. I see what I write, but, alas I I Brocken,” is a common curse through- 
cannot write what I see. From tlie Oder out the wliole empire. Well, we ascend- 
Seich we t*ntercd a second w’ood; and ed in a boggy soil--and^ at last reach- 
now the snow met us in large musses, ed the height, Avhich is 573 toises 
and we walked for two miles knce-ih-ep above the level of the sea. We visited 
in it, tvith an inexpressible fatigue, till the Bloeksterg, a sort of bowling-green, 
we came to the mount called Little enclosed by huge stones, something like 
Brocken ; here even the firs deserted us, those at Stonehenge, and this is the 
or only now and then a patch of them witches’ ball-room: thence we proceeded 
appeared, wind-shorn, no higher than to the house on the hill, where we dined ; 
one’s knee, matted and cowering to the and now we descended.^ In the even- 
ground, like our thorn bushes on the ing, about seven, wc arrived at Elbcn- 
highest sea-hills. The soil was plashy rode. At the inn they brought us an 
and boggy; wc descended and came to album, requesting that we would write 
the ftoot of the Great Brorken without a our names, and something or other, as 
river—the highest niountuin in all the a remembranee that ive had been there, 
north of Germany, and the seat of in- 1 wrote the following lines, which eon- 
numerable superstitions. On tlie first tain a true account of my journey from 
of May all the vvifelies dunce here at the Brocken to Elbenrode. 
midnight; and those win* go inny sec 

“ I sfnod 01) IJiocken’s sovran* height, and saw 

Woods erowdiii!'upon woods, hills over hills ; , 

A sur«inn scene, and only limited 

Jly llie biiio ili'.taiiee. Wearily my way 

Tiowiiv'anl I through tir gro\es CAermorc, 

Wliere biijilit gieeii moss moved in sepulclirul forms, 

Spoeklod V, i!b sii stiinc; and, hut seldom heard, 

The sweet liird’s so.ig became ti hollow' sound ; 

And the gab', loninnirieg indivisibly, 

HeSt’i'tc.l its soleniM ii niinnr, more distinct 
From niMiy u nolo of many a watcrl*reak, 

.And the hriK.k’s clallor ; on wlio.-e islet stones 
'i'lie dingy kidliirg, with its tinkling bell, 

Leap’d froiiesntin-, or oid roitiiinlic goat 
Kat, ids white lieurd slow waving. 1 moved on 
With low and luiigiiid tlioiight ; for I had found 
That gi andesl scenes liave hut imperfect charms 
Where the eje vtiinly v/’iui.lers, nor beholds 
One sp't with which the liciirt associates 
Holy leiiK'inhrar.ces of cldid or friend. 

Or geiitie I'taid, our first and early love, 

Or father, or llie venerable name 
Of our uilored eoiiiUry. O thou queen, 

Thou delegated Ocify of eat lit, 

O “ dear, dear” Eiiglaitd ! liow Ihy longing eyes 
Turn’d westward, shaping in the steady clouds 
Thy sands and high white clifl's ! Sweet native isle. 

This heart was proud, yea, mire eyes swam with tears 
To think of thee ; and ail tlie goodly view 
From sovran Brocken, woods and woody hills 
Floated away, like a dcpniting dream, 

Feeble and dim. t^li anger, these impulses 
Blame thou not lightly ; nor will I profane, 

With hasty judgement or injiirioiis doubt, 

That man’s suhliiiier spirit, who can feel 
TItat Ood is ev’ry where, the God who framed 
Mankind to he one mighty hnithoi hood, 

Uimsclf our Father, and the world our home.” 


• So Milton wrote the woid, from the Italian sovtmio. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT PRACTICE 
OF MUSIC and dancing. 

A WRITER who assumes the name of 
Dr. Eldon, inreighs in a satirical strain 
against the passion for loose Italian 
airs and the rage for waltzing, lie is 
rather too severe in his animadversions; 
but his weapon, provided that its sliarp 
edge be softened, may be said to iiiilict 
salutary chastisement. 

As music has become the law .ind 
the prophets, something must be learned 
of it,—at least by ladies, whether tliey 
liave ears or hearts. 1 am not one to 
fly in the face of the usances, and tolls, 
and customs of society; this is one of 
them; but then we may choose our coin, 
though we are obliged to pay it. Now 
this, after all, is perhaps the principal 
point, as any one knows who has read 
the report of the Bullion Committee, 
and is not convinced that gold is paper. 
To come then to music; the music that 
was played in my youthful days was a 
steady, decent, high-church kind of 
music, and left the heart and the head 
very nearly where it found them. I 
never remember being in the least whit 
, moved except once, and that was with 
k- the duke of York’s march; but then 1 
had heard rumors of invasion about a 
quarter of an hour before. The Irish 
airs were what the Scotch arc now—■ 
the best dancing airs for a village wake 
that can be imagined, till they were in¬ 
troduced (by a certain Mr. Moore) into 
the families of great persons, and of 
course debauched—like many other 
villagers. We are now thrown, pejor 
alas, upon Italian airs, which, as long 
us young ladies knew nothing of Italian 
words, did as well as the last anthem;— 
but now that auiore no longer means 
hobgoblin (as my old maiden aunt ex- 

E laincd it), the thing is.quite altered. 

ludies who are in the habit of culling 
their masters mio caro speme six dSjrs 
in the week, are likely to call him mio 
caro bene on the seventh. Whether 
they find him so, depends much oif 
papa and mama; but andante and 
adagio are great match-makers, and 
would to God they were nothing worse! 
I have known more mts-alliances from 
crotchets and quavers put improperjy 
together, than from any other combi¬ 
nation against domestic happiness ex¬ 
tant. 1 therefore say it again and 
again—ladies who have voices will 
make use of them and sing, and much 


it behoveth guardians and teachers to 
put their voices, so singing, in the way 
in which they should go. 1 would 
bring them, morning atiil evening, to 
church, and make them devout and 
sweet singers before the Lord by con¬ 
tagion. People speak of * airs singing 
in one’s ears,’ and ‘ not getting an air 
out <if one’s head.’ Had i the care of 
a young lady, 1 warrant you 1 would so 
put into her ears and head ‘ Praise ye 
the Lord on the cymbal and organ,’ 
that she should hiul no room fur 
P'rench or Itdian airs fur many years to 
come.” 

» « • • 

“ There are some dances and other 
dances, and it behoveth much the youth 
of both sexes that they be taught, qye it 
be too late, to make and maintain the 
distinction. Now, howevn- I approve, 
or permit rather, such inevitable amuse¬ 
ments us quadrilles, I cordially abhor, 
cuiidemiiRind renniiciate, under all their 
denominations, both uall/es and waltz- 
ers. Tltc waltz is formally forbidden 
by tlie Bible. { once wrote a disser¬ 
tation to prove this, udiicli was read by 
my ni.iiileu aunt, an idd clergyimin, and 
bis lame mqibou’, ami so liigidy ap¬ 
proved by Ciicii, tbat 1 bad tlie intention 
of publishing it, and dedicaling it to 
the king, as head of the church, and 
distributin''; it gr.itis at the door of 
every ussemhly-rooiu during the season, 
from Sp.i to CMieltenham. 1 see no 
difference bfttween an inveterate female 
wallzer and Potiphar’s wife. This is 
the Ionic measure reprobated hv Ho¬ 
race ; and lord Byron (who, I am glad 
to perceive, shewed dispositions to he 
converted before bis death, and, had ho 
lived to my age, would have been still 
farther convinced of the vanity of all 
fiesh,) dedicated bis powerful talents Co 
the extirpation of the same abuse. I 
was never ne.irer marrying imprudently 
than after my first waltz. It is the 
champagne of tlie art; a single round 
is sufficient to intoxicate. It is a fiery 
furnace; Sbadracb, Meshccii, and Ab- 
ednego, could not pass it. 1 think it 
necessary thus to cry out, in good 
season, ‘fire!’ bccunse it is usually a 
very long time bi fore the stupidity of 
our present generation can perceive even 
the smoke. 1 should like to see our 
great-grandmothers at such a spectacle! 
‘ This,’ they might well exclaim, ‘ has 
come of leaving off trains and hoops. 
The most decent amongst them is not 
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better than an Herodias.’—And how 
could it be otherwise ?—the snares are 
manifold, the fowler active, and the 
poor bird blindfold. First, Made¬ 
moiselle (or Miss, if she has not tra¬ 
veled) dances with Mademoiselle—^and 
surely there is no harm in that;—then 
she finds the lady has a brother, which is 
one point gained in the chains—by 
whom shall I say, if not by the Devil ? 
—then the brother becomes the cousin— 

f erman, of course, for a week or two,— 
at, after that, on he goes from first to 
second, and from second to third, so 
that, before the month is out, he has 
arrived at the thirty-third or forty-third; 
and at last all her ac<j|uaintances are 
eoxenedt and the relationship, in the 
spirit of an embracing and waltzing phil¬ 
anthropy, spreads out to the entire 
world ! 

** It is quite right that young ladies, 
and not a whit less old ladies, should 
see and be seen, in order to be' married ; 
they are only taking proper means to 
second the designs of Providence; for 
Adam and Eve existed, and had child¬ 
ren, long before there were nunneries: 
but, inasmuch as 1 dislike a fumo di 
came cotta before dinner, so also do I 
profoundly abhor all this play and cir¬ 
cumstance before marriage, if indeed it 
hath always the good fortune to termi¬ 
nate hi that, i do therefore ardently 
beseech all parents, as having the bowels 
of a parent myself, to look well to it, 
ere they intrust wittingly and willingly 
such tender flowers to the handling and 
spoiling of the Evil One. For 1 say it, 
as of a certainty of which there neeueth 
little proof, that sooner shall the dew 
which is once shaken be renewed, or the 
brilliancy of the butterfly once brushed 
oif be refreshed, than the purity of that 


maiden who hath felt the touch of a 
waltzer. ‘ All that' will come time 
enough, as any mother will tell; but, 
as ladies were never intended to have 
several husbands, so I see no good reason 
why they should crave or have, in their 
lieu, several or sundry waltzers. I have 
tlius extended my caution, because, if 
there be any one abuse of the age more 
besetting than another, it is surely thia: 
nor for this reason only do 1 cry, but 
because no other so disparages, or orings 
into evil repute, the innocent and moral 
profession of traveling. Germany is 
said to be always waltzing-^when it is 
not smoking; France is a giddy-heeled 
and giddy-neaded nation, and the Rhine 
but a poor cordon aauitaire against the 
contagion. Italy has nothing to lose; 
and it is of less moment whether she 
waltzes or not. But why should 1 
speak ? Is England—vice-suppressing, 
Biblc-reading, preaching, praying, pro¬ 
per, perfect England,—altogether pure? 
Are there not, at this moment, mothers 
and daughters in every ball-room, per¬ 
forming before hundreds these impious 
rites ? A girl waltzes before she can 
well stand —de tenero meditatur vngue 
—^before she has cut her nails or teeth. 
What can we expect from others, when 
we are the first to spread the pestilence 
ourselves? My worst foe cannot say 
that of me. Maxima debetur puero re~ 
verentia; I have neither blasphemed 
nor waltzed before any of these little 
ones. Let others say or do as much, 
and save the nation what it annually 
expends in buying and binding Testa¬ 
ments. Why search for Pagans abroad, 
when we have them at home?—why 
seek to improve the morals of the Hin¬ 
doo widows, when we cannot prevent 
our own daughters from waltzing ?” 


MUSINGS ON A VUTUKE STATE. 

Ye live, O kindred souls! from dark abodes 
The spirits pass some vieivless unknown roads! 
Then, each fond tie to earth and matter broke 
By the free soul, disdainful of the yoke. 

Snail it not soar on vig’rous wings away 
Beyond the ken of thought and eye of day ? 
Or, by fierce flames from mortal dross refined. 
Shall It nut mingle with the mass of mind. 
Absorb’d and lost the old familiar store 
Of copious tncni’ry’s many-color’d lore ? 

Or docs this self, this conscious self, rciiidin 
Awake to human joys or human pain ? 
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Sympathy, and Gay Love, 

Hangs the fond mother o’er the orphan’s head ? 

Cheers the lov’d spouse the widow’s sorrowing bed ? 

In airy watch do guardian spirits stanil, * 

And guide our fall’ring steps, an angel band ? 

Or, senseless, hush’d in lone sepulchral gloom. 

Sleeps the regardless tenant of the tomb, 

Till the dread blast shall rouse the silent earth, 

And joyful nature start to second birth? 

Cease, curious thoughts ! too thick tiic shailes of night 
Veil the dread future from our anxious sight •: 

The boldest thoughts here urge their course in vain. 

Nor pass one bulwark of the drear domain. 

Then, when the last faint panting heaves rny heart, 

And weary life stands ilutt’ring to depart. 

One beam of joy shall warm my trembling soul. 

As doubt’s dun clouds to awful distance roll ; 

My spirit Truth’s anjelic form shall own. 

And strive to clasp her in the world unknown. 


SVMPATIIV, AN AIR ; 

» 

from the Opera of the Carron-Side. 

O! THINK not I can smile. 

While thou hast cause to sigh. 

Or taste of pleasure, while 
A tear is in thine eye ! 

If joy, at fortuiic’s bidding blind. 
Thy bosom flee. 

Be sure he ne'er can harbour find, 
Sweet maid, with me! 

Thou can’st not lull to rest 
My heart by veiling thine : . 
Whatever wounds that breast. 

Must one way torture mine. 

To know thee sad, yet not to share 
That grief with thee. 
Were sorrow far more hard to bear. 
Sweet maid, for me. 


GAV LOVE, 

from the same Piece. 

If love he like that hardy rose. 

Which blooms, bdlgirt with winter’s snows. 
As gaily as when summer glows, 

’Tis drelcome to my bower. 

But, if a sadder form it wears. 

Like yon mimo^ full of fears, 

Or ice-plant ever wet with tears, 

It dwells not there an hour. 


* We now, says St. Paul, see through a gjass darkly. 





The EjeecHiion, and Verses on the Death of a Child. 

The swain that apes the willow tree. 

May e’en the willow wear for me: 

Mine, gay as well as true must be. 

Like the sun’s own golden flower. 


THE EXECUTION, OR THE FKLON’S MOTHER, 

, bjf Mr. Snow. 

There is a mourner at his bier ; 

God grant her patience at this hour! 

God grant her but a single tear, 

To case the tortures that o’erpow’r! 

It is a mother now that stands 
Beside his corpse: she grasps his hands. 
And strives ; but who shall dare to name 
Such struggles o’er a child of shame ? 

-A mother!—God alone 

Has pow’r to speak to such an one : 

To put her dreadful load away 
Is given to none ; 

For who in his own strength can say, 

‘Thy will be done?’ 

Desolate mourner! cliildless'iiow! 

Oh, think not of the time w'hcn thou 
Didst watch thy cradled babe, and bless 
The Pow’r that gave him to thy pray’r, 
When thou didst guaid this only care 
With more than inotuer’s watchfulness. 
Forbear—for dark was his career: 

He knew no bonds of faith or fear. 

Tlic rest his present fate may tell— 

The trial found him weak—he fell. 


VERSES ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD BY I.IGIITENINU, 

by John Clare; from the Forgct-mc~Not. 

As fearless as a cherub's rest 
Now safe above the cloud, 

A babe lay on its mother’s breast, 

When thunder roll'd aloud. 

It started not to hear the crash, 

But held its little h^pd 
Up at the light'ning's fearful flash, 

To catch the burning brand., 

The tender mother held her breath 
In more than grief awhile. 

To think, the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her babe to smile. 

it did smile a heavenly smile, 

To see the light’ning play; 

Well might she shriek when it turn’d pale, 
And,yet it smiled in clay. 


[Nov. 
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O nroman ! the dread storm was ^ivrit 
To be to eacli a friend; 

It took thy infant pure to Heaven ; 

Jicft thee, impure, to mend. 

Thus Providence will oft appear 
From Hod’s <»vvn month to preach ; 

Ah! would we were as prone to hi'jtr 
As mercy is to te;ich! • 


AN ADDKRSS 150 A YOUNO LAOT, 

liy Mr. J. S. Stock. 

I nREAM’u that lov - and I had hid farewell. 

That I, like all, had callous grown, and cold, 
I'hat I hud tpieird o'- counterchurm’d the spell, 
Which bound my spirit in the days of old. 

Was it those tresses, dark as raven night. 

Taught with nice art to wanton unconfined. 

Or that smooth foreliead’s pule majestic height. 

Meet temple fur tiiy pure and I'crvent mind? 

Was it those smiles wdiich tremulously dart 

Hound that s(5arce-open’d, small, and ruby mouth, 
|jik«‘ the rose stirring her young leaves apart 
To hail the first breeze of the bahuy south? 

Was it that voice, soft, musical, and low. 

As thine own harp, or far-oH' vesper-bell. 

That ajitly tolls each thought in joy or woe. 

That wakens thought too deep for words to tell ? 

Whate’er the cause, my fond heart halloweth thee, 
As the sun’s votary hails his dawning^ ray. 

And fair, I ween, earth’s wilderness might be. 

If thou would’st cheer and guide my onward way. 


fbowns and smiles, 

« Song, Oy Mr, Hartley Coleridge f from the Gem for 1829. 

Sue is not ftur to outward view. 

As many maidens be; * 

Her loveliness 1 never knew, 

Until she smiled on me: 

Oh then I saw her eye was bright— 

A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her loodcs are coy and cold. 

To mine they ne’er reply; 

And yet 1 cease not to behold « 

The lore-light in her eye: 

Her very frowns are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens ares! 


VOL. IX. 
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MATIIIMONIAI. RECOLLECTIONS, ANO A HUSBAND’s CANDOR ; 

from Mr. Slice's Poem, styled the fVedding-Day Anniversary. 

Although by many a jolt apprised, 

Life’s ways are not Mac-adaniised, 

Or smooth as wealth conld make them ; 

O’er ups and du\yns, unjaded still. 

We never felt the wish or will 
To shorten or forsake them. 

\ 

Nor can we, Mary, justly say, 

Though neither quite so> young or gay. 

As when, cold prudence spurning. 

We scamper’d forth for pleasure’s sake. 

And fortune thought to overtake, 

I Or meet at every turning. 

Nor can we say we’re much the worse 
For such a long and anxious course, 

With care still at our heels. 

And such a household troop around. 

As Hvmen has too often found 
A drag upon his wheels. 

’Tis true we rarely dance or sing. 

Or bound with that clastic spring. 

The steps of youth discover; 

But, had quadrilles not cut us out. 

Our dancing days, I make no doubt, 

We’d prove were not yet over. 

In times, which mcm’ry still enhances. 

Of good Scotch reels and country dancesi. 

On liin|) alert and supple. 

We tripp’d it gaily through the night. 

Nor thought it any great exploit. 

To dance down thirty couple. 

But now, amidst a stately throng, 

The grave quadriller glidies along. 

With far more airs than graces, 

Or nnabash’d, while matrons stare, 

In giddy waltz the breathless fair 

Her whirling beau embraces. 

• mm m 

S 


Some wrinkles, too, we must allow. 

Have mark’d th#tablet ef the brow; 

And, though they arc but slight there. 
They shew his hieroglyphic hand. 

And make us fully understand. 

Old Time begins to write there. 

Already he has clear’d the page, 

And stamp’d some characters of age 
So plain that you may trace them: 

He has thinn’d my locks, and turned to gray 
The few remaining;—so 1 say 
A wigdnust soon replace them. 
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41AH&WOOD, OR ftiv NATIVE VIliLAGE, 
by Mr, Carrington, 

Touch’d by the sun<1iglit of the evening hour, 

The elm still rises near thy aged tower. 

Dear, pensive Harewoud ; and in that rich ray 
E’en thy old lichen’d battlements seem gay ; 

'J'hroagh the bow’d windows streams the golden glow. 
The beam is sleeping on the tombs below; 

While with its niillion flowers you Ijedge-row fair 
Girds with green zone thy lowly house ot‘ prayer. 

]\o breeze plays with the amber leafage now; 

Still is the cypress, still the ivy bough ; 

And hut for that fleet bird that darts around 
Thy spire, or, glancing o’er the hallow’d ground, 
Twitters for very joy, how strange and deep * 

The silence where ihe loat, the loved ones sleep! 
Keside—there is nor lay, nor voice, nor breath, 

A happy living thing where all around is death ! 

Yes, ye are fair as ever—field and wood, 

And cots that gem the calm, green lolitude; 

And harvests, ripening in the golden gleam, 

And flowers, rich fringing all yon wayward stream. 
The village green uplifts its age-worn trees, 

And flings young voices on the evening breeze ; 

Tlic rill which flow’d of old yet freshly flows, 

The lake still spreads in beautiful repose; 

There waves the very grove whose walks among 
1 oft have stray’d to bear the blackbird’s song. 

I^iong may the wild l»ird that sweet refuge know ; 
Cursed be the axe that lays its leafage low ! 

Long, bless’d as now with minstrelsy and flowers, 
Rise, Ilarewood, rise amid thy blushityr bowers; 

And as yon stream, its moorland journey past. 

Glides smoothly through the unechoing vales at last, 
So, spent with toil in life’s tumultuous day, 

A pilgrim fainting from my rugged way— 

Sweet on thy peaceful bosom let me rest, 
liikca tired bird in its own quiet nest. 

And find, how exquisite to find it there, 

Life's stormy noon crown'd with a sunset fair. 


THE ItOASTED MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

** VViiAT is the inarchsof intetlect, my friend? 
What arc its objects—which way does it tend ?" 

“-To science only it makes just pretence; 

There, it excels, but not in common sense. 

On morals, politics, it throws no light. 

Rut substitutes false notions fur the right: 

The reas'ning art anfl language it confounds. 
And of true justice overleaps the bounds.” • 


* Our correspondent, in thus throwing a squib at a set of boastful men, goes too far . 
-they certainly over-rate the march, while he, with equal impropriety, undervalues 
.—Edit, 
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POETRY AND PHII.OSOPHV; OH Essay^ 

by the Rev. Robert Hall. 

It has been observed that it seldom 
falls to the lot of one man to be both a 
philosopher and a poet. These two 
characters, in their full extent, may bo 
said to divide betwixt them the \^iole 
empire of genius: for all the produc* 
tions of the human mind fall naturally 
under two heads—^works of imagination, 
and works of reason. There are, in¬ 
deed, several kinds of composition, 
which, to be perfect, must partake of 
both. In our most celebrated histo¬ 
rians, for instance, we meet with a just 
mixture of the penetration that distin¬ 
guishes the philosopher, and the ardor 
of the poet: still their departments are 
very wide of each other, and a small 
degree of attention'will be sufficient to 
show, why it is so extremely difficult to 
unite, in a high degree, the es’ccllence 
of each. The end of the poet is to 
give delight to his reader, which he 
attempts oy addressing his fancy and 
moving his sensibility ; while the philo- 
sopher purposes merely to instruct, and 
therefore thinks it enough if he pre¬ 
sents his thoughts in that order which 
will render tlicm the most perspicuous, 
and seems best adapted, to gain the at¬ 
tention. Their views demand, there¬ 
fore, a very dilfcrcrit procedure. All 
that passes under the eye of the poet, 
he surveys in one particular vieir; 
every form and image, under which he 
presents it to the fancy, arc descriptive 
of its effects. He delights to paint 
every object in motion, that he may 
raise a similar agitation in the husorn of 
the reader. Hut the calm deliberate 
thinker, on the contrary, makes it liis 
endeavour to seek out the remoter causes 
and principles which gave birth to these 
earances. 

t is the highest exertion of a philo¬ 
sopher to strip off the false colors tliat 
serve to disguise, to remove every par¬ 
ticular which fancy or folly has* com- 
hined, and present to view the simple 
and naked truth. But the poet, who 
addresses the imagination and the heart, 
neglects no circumstance, however fan¬ 
ciful, whif^li may serve to attach his de¬ 
scriptions more closely to the human 
mind. In describing the awful appear¬ 
ances of nature, he gladiy'avails himself 
of those magic terrors with which igno¬ 
rance anti sgiperstition have surrounded 
them} ior, though the light of reason 
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dispels those shades, they answer the 
highest purpose of the poet, in awaken¬ 
ing the passions. It is the delight of 
poetry to combine and associate; of 
philosophy, to separate and distinguish. 
One resembles a skilful anatomist, who 
lays open every thing that occurs, and 
examines the smallest particular of its 
make; the other is like a judicious 
painter, who conceals what would 
offend the eye, and embellishes every 
subject which he undertakes to repre¬ 
sent. The same object, thercfwc, 
which has engaged the investigating 
powers of the philosopher, takes a 
very different appearance from the 
forming hand of tlie poet, who adds 
every grace, and artfully hides the 
nakedness of the inward structure, 
under all the agreeable foldings of ele- 
ance and beauty. In philosophical 
iscussions, the end of which is to ex¬ 
plain, every part ought to be unfolded 
with the most lucid perspicuity; but 
works of the imagination never exert a 
more powerful influence, than when the 
author has contrived to throw over 
them a shade of darkness and doubt. 
The reason of this is obvious : the evils 
whicli we imperfectly discern, seem to 
bid defiance to caution : they affect the 
mind with a fearful anxiety, and, as 
tlicy present no limits, the imaginationr 
e.isily conceives tliem to i»e bonndless. 
These species of composition differ still 
fiirtlier uith respect to tlie situation of 
mi ml reijuisite to prod ncc them. Poetry 
is tile ullspriiig of a mind heated to an un¬ 
common degree; it is a kind of spirit 
thrown olf in the effervescence of agi¬ 
tated feelings; hut the most steady 
composure is essential to philosophical 
iinjuiiy. Novelty, surprise, and aslon- 
islimerit, kindle in the bosom the (ire 
of poetry, wiiilst pliilusophy is reared 
up by cool and long-continued efforts. 
Th'ere is one circumstance relating to 
this kind of composition, too material 
to be omitted. In every nation it has 
Seen found that poetry is of much 
earlier date than any other production 
of the human mind, as, in tiie indivi¬ 
dual, the iuiaginatioo ami passions are 
more vigorous in youth, whicli, in ma¬ 
ture age, suliside, and give way ta 
thought and reflection. 

Something similar to this seems to 
characterise that genius which distin¬ 
guishes the different periods of society. 
I'lie most admired poems have been tiio 
oflspring of uncultivated ages. Pure 
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poetry consists of the descriptions of 
nature, and the display of the passions; 
to each of which, a rude state of so¬ 
ciety is better adapted tiian one more 
polished. They who live in that early 
period in which art has not alleviated 
tlie calamities of life, arc forced to feel 
their dependence upon nature. Her ap¬ 
pearances arc ever open to tlu'ir view, 
and therefore strongly imprinted on their 
fancy. Tiiey shrink at the approach of 
a storm, and mark with anxious atten¬ 
tion every variation of the sky. Tlie . 
change of seasons, cloud or sunshine, 
serenity or tempest, are to them real 
sources of sorrow or ■ of joy; and we 
need not, therefore, wonder that they 
should describe with energy what they 
felt with so much force. Uut it is one 
chief advantage of civilisation, that, as 
it enables us in some measure to con¬ 
trol nature, we become less subject to 
its influence. It opens many new sources 
of enjoyment. In this situation the gay 
and the cheerful can alwayS|^mingle in 
company, whilst the diffusion of know- 
lege opens to the studious a new world, 
over which the whirlwind and the blast 
can exert no influence. Tiic face of 
^nature gradually retires from view, and 
those who attempt to describe it, often 
content themselves with copying from 
books, whereby their descriptions want 
the freshness and glow of original ob- 
.servation, like the image of an object 
reflected ihrougii various.mediums, each 
of which varies its form and lessens its 
splendor. 'J'he poetry of an uncivilised 
nation lias, therefore, often excelled the 
productions of a mure reiined people, 
in elevation and pathos. .itXrcustomcd 
to survey nature only in Iier general 
form, and gramhu- movements, their 
descriptions cannot fail of carrying with 
them an air of greatness and sublimity. 
They paint scenes wliich every one lias 
felt, and which, therefore, need only fo 
be presented to re-awaken a similar feel¬ 
ing. For a while, they delight us with 
the vastness of their conceptions; but* 
the want of various embellishuients, and 
the frequent recurrence of the same 
images, soon fatigue the attention, and 
their poetry may he comiiared with the 
world of waters, upon which wc gaae 
for a time with amazement, and then turn 
away our eyes. It is the advantage of 
enlightened nations, that their superior 
knuwlege enables them to supply greater 
variety, and to render poetry more 
pious. They allure us with an ngreea- 
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ble succession of images, and do not 
weary us with uniformity, or overpower 
us with the continuance of any one exer¬ 
tion ; but, by perpetually sfiifting the 
scene, they keep us in a constant hurry 
of dtdigbt. 

1 cannot help observing, that poetical 
geniqs seems capable of much greater 
variety than talents for philosophising. 
The power of thinking and reasoning is 
a simple energy, wliich exerts itself in 
ali men nearly in the same manner : in¬ 
deed, the ciiief varieties tliat have been 
observed in it may be traced to two—-a 
capacity of abstract and mathematical 
reasoning, and a talent for collecting 
fact and making observations; and tliese 
qualities of niind, blended in various 
proportions, ivill for the most part ac¬ 
count for any peculiarities attending 
men’s modes of thinking. Hut the in¬ 
gredients that constitute a poet, are far 
more variuus and complicated. He is in 
a high degree under the influence of the 
imagination and passions, principles of 
mind very various and extensive. What¬ 
ever is complicated is capable of much 
greater variety, and will be far more 
diversified in its form than that which 
is mure simple. In this case, every in¬ 
gredient is a sonreu of variety, and, hy 
being mingled in the composition in a 
greater or less degree, may give an ori¬ 
ginal cast to the wimle. 

To explain the particular causes which 
vary the direction of the fancy in dif¬ 
ferent men, would perhaps he no easy 
task.—We are led, it may be at first 
through accident, to the survey of one 
class of objects: this calls U]> a particular 
train of thinking, which wc afterwards 
freely indulge; it easily finds accesa 
to the mind upon all occasions; the 
slightest accident serves to suggest it. 
It is nursed by habit, and reared up 
with attention, till it gradually swells 
to a torrent, which bears away every 
obstacle, and awakens in the mind the 
consciousness of peculiar powers. Such 
sensations eagerly impel to a particular 
purpose, and are snflicient to give to the 
mind a distinct and determinate cha¬ 
racter. 

Poetical genius is likewise much 
under the influence of the pkssions. 
The pleased and the splenetic, the seri¬ 
ous and tlie gay, survey nature with 
very different That elevation of 

fancy, whicli, with a melancholy turn, 
will proiince scenes of gloomy grand¬ 
eur and uvvtul soleimtity, will lead a 
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person of a cheerful complexion to gijre 
delight, by presenting images of splen> 
dor and gaietv. To these and similar 
causes may be traced that boundless 
variety, which diversiBes the works of 
imagination, and which is so great that 
I have thought the pernsal of fine ao> 
thors is like traversing the different 
regions of the earth. Some glow with 
a pleasant and refreshing warmth, 
whilst others kindle with a fierce and 
fiery heat: in one we meet with scenes 
of elegance and art, where all is re¬ 
gular, and a thousand beantifiil objects 
spread their colors to the eye, and re¬ 
gale the senses; in another,* we behold 
nature in an unadorned majestic sim¬ 
plicity, scouring the plain with a tem¬ 
pest, sitting upon a rock, or walking 
upon the wings of the wind. iJere we 
meet with a Sterne, who funs us with 
the softest delicacies; and there we 
find a Koussean, who hurrie.<» us along 
in whirlwind and tempest. Hence may 
be said to arise the delightful succession 
of emotions, felt in the bosom of sensi¬ 
bility. We feel the empire of genius, 
we imbibe tlie impression, and the mind 
resembles an enchaiite<l mansion, which, 
at the touch of some superior hand, at 
one time brightens into beauty, and at 
anotlier darkens into horror. £ven 
where the talents of men approach most 
marly, an attentive eye will ever re¬ 
mark some small shades of difference 
sufficient to distinguish them. Perhaps 
few authors have been distinguished by 
more similar features of character (if 1 
may so speak} than Homer and Milton. 
That vastness of thought which fills the 
imagination, and that sensibility of spi- 
rit which renders every circumstanee 
interesting, are the qualities of both: 
but Milton is the most sublime, and 
Homer the most picturesque. Homer 
lived in an early age, before knowlegc 
was Dinch advanced ; he could derive 
little from any acquired abilities, and 
therefore may be styled the poet of na- 
turp. To this source, perhaps, we may 
trace the principal difference betwixt 
Homer and Milton. The Grecian poet 
was left to the movtments of ids own 
mind, and the full influence of that va¬ 
riety of. passion which is cou)ii)oii to 
all: his conceptions therefore are di¬ 
stinguished by simplicity and force. In 
Miltoii,' who was skiUed*iii almost every 
department of science, learning seems 
sometimeli have shaded the splendor 
of his gpiMt. * 


No epic poet excites emotions so fervid 
as Homer, or possesses so much fire ; 
but, in point of sublimity, he cannot be 
compared with Milton. I rather think 
that the Greek poet has been thought to 
excel in this quality more than he really 
does, for want of a proper conception of 
its effects. When the perusal of an 
author raises us above onr usual tone of 
mind, we immediately ascribe those sen¬ 
sations to the sublime, witliont consider¬ 
ing whether they light on the imagina- 
. tion or the feelings,—wlielher they ele¬ 
vate the fancy, or only fire the passions. 

I'he sublime has for its object the 
imagination’only, and its influence is 
not so much to occasion any fervor of 
feeling, as tlie calmness of fixed asto¬ 
nishment. If we consider the sublime 
as thus distinguished from every other 
qualify, Milton will appear to possess 
it in ah unrivaled degree; and here in¬ 
deed lies the secret of his power. Ho¬ 
mer inspires us with an ardent sensi¬ 
bility, Milton with the stillness of 
surp'rise. One fills and delights tlie 
mind with the confluence of varions 
emotions: the-other amazes by tjie 
vastness of his ideas. 'I’he movements 
of Milton’s mind are steady and pro- 
f»iessive; he carries the fancy through 
successive stages of elevation, and gra¬ 
dually increases the heat by adding 
fuel to the fire. 

'J'hc flights of Homer are more sud¬ 
den and transitory ; Milton, whose 
mind was enlightened by seience, ap¬ 
pears the most comprehensive; he 
shows more acuteness and more subli¬ 
mity of thought. Homer, who liwd 
mure with men, and hail perhaps a 
deeper tincture of the human passions, 
is far more vehement and picturesque 
than the English hard. To the view of 
Milton, the wide scenes of the universe 
seem to have been thrown open, wiiich 
li^ regards witli a con] and compre¬ 
hensive survey, little agitated, and su¬ 
perior to those emotions which affect 
‘inferior mortals. Homer, when he 
soars the highest, goes not beyond the 
hounds of human nature; he still con¬ 
nects his descriptions with human pas¬ 
sions; and, though his ideas have Vss 
sublimity, they have more fire. 'J'he 
appetite for greatness—that appetite 
ivtiich always grasps at more than it 
can reach, is never so fully satisfied as 
in the perusal of Paradise Lost, lii 
folluuing Milton, we grow familiar 
nith new worlds; wc traverse the im- 
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mensities of space, wandering in amaze¬ 
ment, and finding no boands. Homer 
confines the mind to a narrower circle; 
but hi* brings that circle nearer to the 
eye, fills it with a qnicher succession 
of objects, ana makes it the scene of 
more interesting action. 


BIOGHAPHICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC 

SKETCHES OF DTSTINOUISIIED PER¬ 
SONS LATELY UECEASF.D. 

Dr. Gall .—Although we have no faith 
in phrenology or craniology, we respect 
the memory of that ingenious man whose 
zeal, impelled by the best intentions, 
prompted him to aim, in a new mode, 
at the elucidation of intellectual ptufi- 
riency and moral truth.—John Joseph 
Gall was born in 1758, in a village of 
the duchy of liaden. llis father, though 
neither hioh-born nor rich, gave him tlie 
benefit of a good education, w'hich he 
completed at Strasburg, where he studied 
the medical science under professor Her¬ 
mann. At Vienna he was invested with 
the dignity of doctor of physic, and 
.practised with some degree of reputa- 
^tion; but he attended more to a new 
theory which he had formed, than to the 
general business of his profession. His 
new ideas took such full possession of 
his mind, that he scarcely thought of 
any other object; but the A ustrian 
court, detesting all innovation, would 
not permit him to develope publicly that 
svstem'''which he declared he had found- 
ra on the correct study of nature and 
on true scientific principles. This op¬ 
position to his views at length induced 
iiim to visit other courts and capitals ; 
and he was well received, not only hy 
the princes in the north of Germany, but 
also by tlie kings of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark, though he was not encouraged to 
illuminate their subiects with his oright 
ideas. He afterwards came over to Great- 
' llritain, but his arrival was nut hailed 
with that applause which he expected 
from the philosophic spirit of many of 
our countrymen. Thus disappointed, 
he turned liis eyes toward France, and 
made his appearance in 1807 at Paris, 
where he found a congeiiiai liome. It is/ 
remarkable that, although his lectures 
had been interdicted at Vienna by com¬ 
mand of the government, the expense of 
publishing hts great work at Paris, in 
1810, was guarantied by prince Metter- 
nich, at that time Austrian minister at 


the court of France. The prince had 
deviously attended several courses of 
Dr. Gall’s lectnres, and consulted him 
as his physician; and his attachment to 
him remained unabated at his death. 

Without adopting the ideas of Dr. 
Gail, we quote the account given of his 
system by one of his admirers:—“ The 
object which he proposed ivas to dissi¬ 
pate the void which existed in physio¬ 
logy and philosophy relative to the 
situation of the intellectual faculties of 
• man. Notwithstanding the knowlege 
of the ancients, and the hitherto-received 
notions which science had taught, yet its 
fundamental notions were far from that 
precision to which his researches have 
conducted us; and, although in «the 
history of science the first ideas of the 
system may have been discovered, it 
must be allowed that all the proofs 
belong to him, as well as the conserva¬ 
tion of all* the great truths which were 
brought forth in evidence. The im¬ 
mense labors of Lavater were well cal¬ 
culated to draw the attention of the 
curious to the subject, and it was deemed 
expedient to extend, and render more 
general, those observations which he 
had made on the face and the frontal 
region. Our knowlege of the exterior 
appearances of the head was yet very 
imperfect and vague, and the forms of 
the heads which had been examined, like 
the facial lines of Lavater, seemed rather 
coincidences than the necessary links 
between physics and morals. Gall col¬ 
lected these fugitive ideas, and finally 
imprinted on them a scientific form, from 
which resulted a system—a series of 
observations, enlightened by reasoning, 
groupeil and arranged in such a manner 
as to demonstrate a new truth, fruitful 
in useful applications, and sensibly ad¬ 
vancing the progress of civilisation.— 
Such is the character of the celebrated 
system of craniology invented by Gall, 
who labored incessantly in his painful 
task, and consecrated the greater part 
*of his life to it with that indefatiga^ 
ardor, of which men of superior minds 
alone furnish examples ; and, although 
he has not completely succeeded in the 
dilhcult enterprise, thanks are due to 
his memory for the mere attempt. The 
service which he has rendered to philoso¬ 
phy is this—he has improved one branch 
of the medical sdence bjr indicating the 
nature of the study which ought to be 
pursued to give intellectual ph]ysiology 
all the dpvelop'ement of which it is ea- 
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publo 5 and moral philosophy iteelf is 
iiiach indebted to him, for having di¬ 
verted it from speculations inconsistent 
with its true end.” 

As it was the wish of ti>c learned phy¬ 
siologist, that bis remains should be in¬ 
spected, the examination took place 40 
hours after his death, in the presepce of 
several members of the medical faculty. 
The exterior appearance presented a 
considerable falling away, particular! v 
in the face. The scull was sawn olf with 
the greatest precaution. The substance 
of the lirain was consistent, and this 
organ was firm and perfectly regular; 
and no trace of ossiiication was remarked 
in the cerebral arteries. We may here 
ob^rvo, that this exanii nation <locs not 
appear to have been so conducted as to 
throw any real liglit on the cruniological 
system. 

With regard to the private character 
of Dr. Gall, ivc find that he was bene¬ 
volent and good-natured, and, notwith¬ 
standing a certain roughness in his 
manners an<l behaviour, willing to 
serve and oblige. In his professional 
capacity he sometimes evinced a want 
of good-breeding and of politeness; 
but the generality of his patients did 
not impute to liim cither neglect or ill- 
treatineiit. 

The Duke of San-Carios .—He was a 
Creole, being born at Lima of European 
parents; but he left his native country 
at the age of seventeeir years, and 
trusted to the powerful interest of his 
family for promotion in Spain. He 
immediately entered the army, and, in 
1793 , served with reputation in the war 
which arose from the French invasion 
of Spain. On the death of his uncle, 
he was. appointed chamberlain, and 
afterwards governor, to the prince of 
the Asturias, now Ferdinand VI I. 
His system of education, however, not 
being in accordance with the political 
views of Gudoy, the influence of that 
profligate minister deprived him of bis 
h(morable post. Yet such was the con- 
s^uence of San-Carlos, that he was 
named major-domo to the queen in 
1801, when the court was occupied with 
negotiating an alliaaice between the heir 
of Spain, and his cousin, a princess of 
Naples. In 1805, he was invested with 
the office of major-domo to Cliarles IV.; 
but, iu 1807, ne was removed from the 
court, appointed to the viceroyship of 
Navarre, and, three months after his as¬ 
sumption t>f that governlnent, was or¬ 


dered to consider himself a prisoner. 
'J'his measure was taken in consequence 
of a report that he had advised Uie heir- 
apparent to deprive the queen-mother of 
all political influence, in the event of tlic 
king's death (his majesty being at that 
time very ill), and also to put Goduy 
upon his trial. Wlien the prince and 
his counsollurs were declared to be 
traitors, the duke was subjected to close 
and severe examination:' and, though 
liberated, was ordered to reiriuvc sixty 
leagues from Aladrid. Ferdinantf, 
a.scending the throne in 1808, gave his 
full confidence to San-Carlos, who, in 
the conferences at Bayonne, exhorted 
him nut to consent to any treaty with 
Napoleon without the enjoyment of his 
liberty or the sanction of the cortes. 
When the king was an exile in France, 
the dnke was likewise detained in cus¬ 
tody. In his retirement he cultivated 
his tuste for botany, and also for history, 
politics, and general literature. Fur 
five years had Ferdinand been in cap¬ 
tivity in France, when Bonaparte, find¬ 
ing liinisclf attacked by the allied pow¬ 
ers of Europe, and no longer in a 
condition to leave a numerous army in 
Spain, resolved to reinstate him. Thc-V 
treaty fur this purpose was negotiated 
by the duke, who, when the restoration 
took place, was appointed first secre¬ 
tary of state. In conseqaence of the 
refusal of general Freyre to accept the 
office of minister of war, the duke ac¬ 
cepted it, with another post, which he 
soon after resigned. He now com¬ 
menced the task of introducing a system 
of ceconomy into the kingoom. He 
established a junta of ministers over 
whom lie presided; took various mea¬ 
sures for a g(*iicral repair of the roads, 
increasing the number of canals, and re¬ 
viving the credit of the national bank; 
and established academies for the culti¬ 
vation of the arts and sciences. Not¬ 
withstanding these laudable exertions, 
his factious enemies were numerous; 
and, finding them bold and resolute, he 
obtained permission to terminate his 
ministerial functions. In 1815, he was 
nominated ambassador to tlie Austrian 
court. In 1817 he was recalled, and 
sent in the same capacity to Great-Bri- 
tain, where he resided some years. His 
next diplomatic appointment, which he 
held until his death, was at the French 
court. His health is said to have de¬ 
clined very rapidly after the death of 
his favorite daughter, the countess de 
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fiessitie:—tliiH cirennistanre proved that 
lic was a man of fine feeling, as his for¬ 
mer conduct demonstrated that lie was a 
respectable diplomatist and a good 
minister. 

T/ie Baron Uamond. —We know 
little of the early life of this philosophic 
observer of nature. His first work 
was both historical and dramatie; it 
related to an old war in Alsace, the 
chief incidents of which lie descrilied 
with energy; but it <lid not so much 
extend his fame as did his translation, 
and improvement of ('oxe’s Letters on 
Switzerland. He afterwards injured 
his reputation by associating himself 
with ('agliostro the impostor; but he 
retrieved his credit by his upright and 
honorable conduct during the Kn nch 
revolution. He obtaineil a scat in the 
legislative assembly, as one of the de- 
pHfle.s for the city of Paris. He spoke 
<in several remarkable occasions as tlic 
friend of liberty and tlie enctiiy of anar¬ 
chy ; but, on the decline of the opin¬ 
ions wliich be supported, be was arrest¬ 
ed, and eontinedLind liap]>ily forgotten) 
in the prison of the city of Tarbes, until 
the deatliof Kobespierre. In IJftbbe was 
« appointed professor of natural history 
in the central school of the Upper Py¬ 
renees. His frequent jonrneys to the 
Pic du Midi, which he ascended no less 
than thirty-five time.s, gained him the 
appellation of «n savant chamois. His 
attempts, finally successful, to gain the 
summit of Moot Perdu, the most ele¬ 
vated of the chain, furnished him with 
materials for a third work, which pre¬ 
sents a general theory of the Pyrenean 
mountains, very important for the study 
of geology. “ The mo.st interesting of 
M. Rauiuiid’s researches,” says M. 
Cuvier, “ were his views on the vege¬ 
tation of mountains, and the comparison 
of their zones with the climates of onr 
hemisphere. A short time before Tfis 
de4itli he again brought them before the 
public, with a more extensive discrimi¬ 
nation, in a work entitled ‘Memoirc* 
sur la V^g6tation du Pic du Midi.’ 
Every one admired bis history of those 
living plants which, under perpetual 
ice, amt the double protection of snow 
and earth, perhaps do not see the da^ 
above ten times in a century, but run 
through their circle of vegetation in a 
few weeks, to sleep again in the winter 
of many years, and of those common 
plants, lost ill some measure in the midst 
of others, except where the ruins of a 
• vor,. IX. 


hjit, or the disjointnres of a rock, ex¬ 
hibit tl-.eir existence.” In 1800, being 
elected (o the corps U’ffislalif, he fixed 
the attention of Uonaparte, who, on the 
establishment of the prefectures, offered 
him one, which he refused. At length, 
in 1806, the prefecture of Puy-de-Dome 
was jiresented to him on such terms as 
did not militate against the inde¬ 
pendence of his character; and thus he 
was placed at the head of the most class¬ 
ical dnp.irtment for geology. He saw 
himself on the spot where Pascal had 
caused to be made tkc discovery of 
heights by the barometer; and here it 
was that the baron brought it to per¬ 
fection. It was here, also, that be an¬ 
nounced his curious views on thi* di¬ 
urnal movements of the atniospbere. 
Nor will his mcinery be easily forgotten 
at Auvergne; for it was during his 
administration that the cstablisinnent 
for the bJths of Mont-d'tir took place. 
In January 1813, be obtained leave to 
resign liis employment, and returned to 
Paris, where be hoped to complete his 
researches in natural history; but, at 
tlic time of the invasion of Prance by the 
allied armies, his journals, rorrespond- 
ence, and all the materials be bad col¬ 
lected, were destroyed by the Cussarks ; 
and, of the labors*of a long course of 
years, recuUeetions only remained. In 
such a calamity, nothing was left to 
him (says M. I'livier) but to p1uiii;e 
himself again into occupation. He ful¬ 
filled, in the most honorable and advan¬ 
tageous manner for Prance, different 
functions with which be was diarged ; 
and at last was nominated conseiUer 
d'etat; of which post, without any ap¬ 
parent cause, be was deprived in 1822. 
He supported, with patience and forti¬ 
tude, this seeming efisgrao*. Ncitlier 
the gaiety of his conversation, nor the 
energy of bis ideas suffered; indeed, 
one might have said that age bad addeit 
fire to his discourses; and, even to his 
last moments. Ids temperament, and the 
vivacity of Ids manner, not only 
brought to one’s recollection the painter 
of the mountains, but the characteristic 
desrriber of those persons who had ap¬ 
peared, during a momentous period, on 
the political, scientific, and literary ho¬ 
rizon. 

Dr. Raphael Meldola, —He was born 
at Leghorn in 1754, and became, by an 
assbluous cultivation of his mind, the 
wisc.st and ii^st learned of the ino<lcrn 
•lews. He was dignified with the title 
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nf High Rabbi, and also appointed 
jadge in all causes among the Jcu's of 
Tuscany. In 1805 he came to Eng* 
land at the request of the Spanish anil 
Portuguese Jews resident in London, 
who were glad to hare among them so 
distinguished a pastor and so able a 
ruler. His sermons were admire^ by 
the people of his own persuasion, and 
those which he preached and published 
on the death of the princess Charlotte 
and of tlie late king, were approved 
even by Christian readers. His private 
virtues and integrity enhanced his pub* 
lie merit, and entitled him to general 
esteem. 

Dr. Charlea O'Conor .—Being an 
irisb catholic, and attached to historical 

f mrsuits. Dr. O’Conor made it the chief 
msiness of his life to illustrate both 
the ancient and modern history of his 
native country. In this task, he evinced 
both talent and learning. He found 
a liberal patron in the person of the 
duke of Buckingham, whose valuable 
collection of Irish manuscripts (which 
few otiier persons could understand) 
proved highly useful to him in his re¬ 
searches.—“ He was (says a writer in 
the Literary Gazette) a man of a mild 
and almost timid disposition, liked by 
every one who knew him, and of ex¬ 
tensive information, tvhich, however, it 
was always necessary to draw out. 
His manners were a curious compound 
of Italian and Irish. 'Although a 
strict Koman-tJathoUc, he was extremely 
tolerant in ail religious questions ; and, 
in consequence ot his letters under tl>e 
signature of Columbaiius (from which 
he ohtained the aobriquet of Colum- 
banus O’Conor), he drew on himself 
the censures of the papal sec, and was 
suspended from his clerical functions. 
This circumstance preyed severely on 
his mind; but he at length succeeded 
In obtaining the removal of the censure. 
—Ill (RTson he was short and slight, 
of a sallow complexion and prominent 
features. He was for many years daily 
to be seen betwe«) Mtowc and Bucking* 
ham with his book and gold*headed 
cane, reading as he walked. Latterly, 
although not of a very advanced age, 
he became extremely infirm, lost his 
memory and nearly his sight, and was re¬ 
duced to an alarming state of paralysis. 
It was necessary at last to have a per* 
son continually with him; and, when 
•Stowe was shut up, during tiie absence 
of the duke of BuekinghsSm, he removed 
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to Balanagar, bis brother’s seat in Ire¬ 
land, where he died. He was of a 
eonvivial dfsposition, fond of good 
living and Port wine. Claret and fnh 
he abhorred, and a fast-day to him was 
a day of real penance.” 

Air. Harry Stoe Van-Dyk.-^ He was 
born about the year 17118, not long 
after the arrival of his father (a Duicfi 
ship-owner and captain) in England. 
He resided for some years at Demerara, 
where his family possessed a plantation; 
.cultivated polite learning for a consider* 
alite time in Holland ^ and at length 
took np the pen at London, as a miscel* 
lancons author. At an early age he 
was particularly fond of theatrical 
amusements, anil frequently expressed 
a wish to tread the stage as a tragedian ; 
hut he was not sufficiently encouraged 
by his friends, or even by his own pre¬ 
dilection, to offer himself as a performer. 
In 1822 he published Tlieatrical Por¬ 
traits (reviewed by us at considerable 
length), by which lie acquired tlic re¬ 
putation of a pleasing poet. His Gon¬ 
dola more fully displayed his talents; 
many of his songs, written for the pub¬ 
lishers of music were received with 
approbation; and his translated speci¬ 
mens of the Dutch poets, a work in 
wliich lie co-uperatea with Mr. Bow¬ 
ring, procured him a gold medal and a 
complimentary letter from the king of 
the Netherlands. He tvas preparing 
some new poems for the press, when 
symptoms of a consumption appeared, 
wliich hurried liim to the grave in tlie 
flower of his age. He was a good scho¬ 
lar, an intelligent man, and a very 
agreeable companion. It was said, at 
the time of his last illness, that, like too 
many of his literary brethren, be was in 
a state of comfortless poverty ; but diis 
does not appear to have been his fate, 
tltough he certainly was not rich. 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The Life and Opinione of John de 
fVwUffe^ D.D,y by Robert Vaughan. 
—•The rise of such a man as Wycliffe 
in the reign of the third Edwartf, is a 
proof (among otliers which might be 
adduced) that the fourteenth century 
was by no means so dark a period as 
some of the preceding ages. Tliat di¬ 
vine was a man of talent and wisdom, 
lie observed with disgust tlie prevailing 
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corriiptians of Christianity, and had 
the courage to attempt a reform; but 
he was 110 farther successful than in 

E rearing the way for the efforts of 
ruther and his associates. If he had 
not been supported by some men of 
high rank and power, he would pro* 
baoly have severely suffered by the 
resentment of the clergy; they could 
oot, indeed, put him to death, as no 
law was then in force for tiie capital 
punishment of heretics, that inhuman 
act of legislation being reserved for the^ 
reign of the usurper, Henry iV.—Mr.* 
Vaughan’s work reflects credit on his 
good sense and his spirit of antiquarian 
research. He has given a just view of 
the papal system, and of the gradual 
{Hogress of protestant orthodoxy. 

Evangelical Preaching (commonly 
m denominated') exposed in its Cha¬ 
racter^ Errors, and Tendettcy ; by the 
Rev. Richard fParncr. —All Christian 
preaching ought to be evangelical, that 
is, drawn from the Gospel: but the mis¬ 
fortune is, that the Scriptures are not 
properly understood by all who pretend 
to explain them. Hence arises scctariaii 
diversity. Neglecting the substance of 
our religion, some of the protestant 
sects bewilder themselves with strange 
doctrines, and broach opinions which 
are neither supported hy authority nor 
founded on coniiuon sense; and their 
preachers impuilently inveigh against 
the clergy of the establislimeiit, who, 
they say, pervert true religion, and 
mislead their flocks; but these charges 
may fairly be retorted on the intem¬ 
perate accusers. Mr. IVamer opposes 
with spirit these assailants of tlK church, 
and thus characterises what they call 
evangelical preaching. — “It is alto¬ 
gether a system of public instruction 
without foundation in the liiblc ; with¬ 
out authority from the sound and long- 
acknowlegeu principles of the esta¬ 
blished church; without examples in 
the writings and discourses of our most 
esteemed and orthodox divines. Of its 
Calvinistic and Mcthodistical peculia¬ 
rities, it may be fairly said, that, if they 
have any meaning at all, it is such an 
one as conveys false and perverse ideas 
of the Christian faith;—notions entirely 
at variance with the simplicity of the 
Gospel scheme of salvation, and sub¬ 
versive of the very corner-stone of moral 
righteousness. They may amuse the 
imaginations of those who listen to 
*hcui, or perplex and perhaps distiact 


their minds ; but they have no bearing 
upon man’s present improvement or 
future well-being; for, however greed¬ 
ily imbibed, they cannot add a single 
particle to the recipient’s piety or virtue 
here, nor produce any well-grounded 
hope of his happiness hereafter." 

Marcella, or the Missionary abroad 
and%t home, containing Sketches and 
Incidents from Lije. —This is a reli¬ 
gious novel, the production of a secta¬ 
rian lady, wliosc chief object in com¬ 
posing it was to deter tlie female saints 
of her own persuasion from matrimonial 
connections with men less decidedly 
pious than themselves. Some parts of 
tlie work strongly recommend pliilan- 
thropy and an activity in doing good ; 
but that discouragement of innocent 
amusements and diversions,—that re¬ 
striction of talent and men^ culture, 
for which rigid Calvinists are notorious, 
—and an«inculcation of their unfounded 
doctrine of partial redemption,—deform 
many of the lady’s pages. 

Owr Village, by Mary Russell Mil¬ 
ford—the third Volume, —The best of 
the stories, scenes, and characti^rs, 
which formed the earlier part of this 
work, originally appeared in our Maga¬ 
zine; but the present volume consists 
of novelties. As we might he su¬ 
spected of partiality to quondam cox- 
respmident, if we sitould give our 
opinion on this occasion, we shall quote 
the criliquo of a {leriodieal writer (pro¬ 
bably Mr. Campbell), wlio says, ‘‘ The 
two preceding volumes of this series of 
sketches are familiar to the public, and 
there is no difference of style or com¬ 
position in the present part to re¬ 
quire au clabor.ate criticism. In this 
volume the authoress excites a lively 
interest in tiie reader, and produces a 
continued, pleasing, and even strong 
effect, with the most simple, and, in 
some cases, common-place materials. 
Her powers consist in a chaste colour¬ 
ing, and in the good-keeping of all the 
parts of the composition. Her sim¬ 
plicity may sometimes approximate to 
the jejune, and there is a want of deeper 
shades to create variety and excite emo¬ 
tion : but, notwitlistanuing these defects, 
the reader is charmed with the serenity, 
the cheerfulness, the suiislune of the 
mind. We can bestow upon this vo¬ 
lume the praise awarded to our utosl 
celebrated novelist, that the scenes and 
characters, though peifectly natural, 
could ucvcPbe found inexistence, and 
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that, in laving down Ihe work, the 
reader would wish and expect to find 
such characters and scenes in every 
county of England, until a dull and 
strict rcdcctieii upon sober realities 
should dissipate his delnsion. We here 
lind twenty-four sketches, of which 
those entitled Grace Neville, Jessy 
Lucas, Uay>carrying, the Chalk-Pit, 
and several others, are remarkably 
happy. We dwell upon these stories 
witli pleasure, and recommend the vo- 
lun)e to the public as a source of im- 
provctneiit and delight; for wo arc 
convinced thait an inhabitant of any vil¬ 
lage or country-town, fraught with the 
amiable spirit which pervades these 
tales, would do infinitely more toward 
virtue and happiness than a legion of 
those ascetic intermeddlers among the i, 
loor, with whose proceedings the pub¬ 
ic are perpetually nauseated. VVe 
have not, in this volume, the Verse, sa¬ 
tirical inoralisation of the inimitable 
iVliss Kilgewurth, nor the accurate mi¬ 
nute details of Crabbe, nor the deep 
though somewhat garrulous pathos of 
Mrs. Opie; but, tor the selection of 
incidents and circumstances, for sketches 
of persons and dispositions, and for an¬ 
tithetical descriptions of habits and man¬ 
ners, Miss Mittbrd’s volume may bear 
any comparison.” 

W General Biographical Dictionary, 
by John Gorton ,—This is a pleasing 
and useful work, the chief portion of 
which is devoted tt) lives which lay claim 
to distinction from the peculiar qualities 
of the individual, rather than for the 
accident of station. Thus more s])acc 
is allowed for minutiai respecting cha¬ 
racters of first-rate importance. This 
dictionary, therefore, is peculiarly va¬ 
luable as a work of reference for the 
general reader, information respecting 
prominent characters beinfr more its 
object than an alphabetical list of indi¬ 
viduals of various note and merit. Im¬ 
partiality is another recommendation, 
and, as far as we have observed, this 
spirit is very creditably maintained 
tliron^hout. In this respect it differs 
materially from some wretched compila¬ 
tions of biography which we have seen, 
lliographicsu dictionaries like the pre¬ 
sent, arc a part of that systematised class 
of modern works well calculated to con¬ 
vey much information yi little space, 
and prevent the needless consiiinptiuii of 
that time which, in our day, is the most 
precious of commodities, ^ 


Trana^Rhenane Memoir a, by Mr. John 
Richard Beat.' —This gentleman is nei¬ 
ther an enlightened observer nor a mas¬ 
terly writer; yet his Memoirs are amu¬ 
sing, as they combine a variety of in¬ 
formation with occasional displa}s oi 
sentiment and of a taste for the line arts. 
His turn for humor appears in tlie fol¬ 
lowing passages.—” Oh! that I could 
obtain one hour’s quiet sleep ! How lit¬ 
tle, when sleeping comfortably in our 
beds, do we appreciate the repose we 
enjoy! My coat is dump with dew; 1 
have passed a restless night. The sun 
is about to rise; the birds are already 
singing amidst the trees.—Poor fools, 
not to sleep longer, now that you liave 
it in your power, now that you are 
shaded by your own native woods, now 
that you arc not encaged on—a jolting 
coach.” 

• • * • 

“ Readers, have you ever known the 
inconvenience of having bed-clothing 
too narrow to he tucked under, or, at 
least, to fall down and cover the edges 
of the mattresses ? Unless you can re¬ 
sign yourselves to such beds, beware of 
visiting Germany. (Hi, yc good house¬ 
wives of England! what would ye say, 
were ye to behold these bedsteads, three 
feet and a half broad, on the mattresses 
of which lies one sheet of the usual 
breadth, while the only covering pre¬ 
pared fur tiic astonished traveller con¬ 
sists ill what the French call a pufub ,— 
a quilt lined with w’ool, enclosed in a 
niovablc hag, like a pillow-case, and 
which, being scarcely ever so long as 
the lied, leaves an opening at tlie bottom 
for the feet to protrude beyond; tliis 
the Gerinuiis think conducive to health: 
moreover, its breadth being exactly the 
same as that of tlie upper mattress, it is 
unavoidably shaken oA' by him who has 
not practised in his bed the stillness that 
an\ots him in the grave! Such is the 
covering used in Germany during the 
summer: in the winter it is exchanged 
for a sheet and for the feather-bed, 
vvliicit, from the smallness of its dimen¬ 
sions, is equally ill calculated to afford 
warmth to him who tosses himself be¬ 
neath it, wishing that be iiud the power 
of drawing in his legs, and, in some 
measure, jumping down his own throat.” 

• • • • • 

It is related, that an Irish traveller 
in Germany, on finding a feather-bed 
laid over him, took it into his head, tliat 
the people slept in atrata, one upon the 
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otlier, and said to tho attendant, * Will 
you be good enun^h to tell the gentle- 
man or lady that is to lie upon me, to 
make haste, as 1 want to go to sleep.” 

To these facetious remarks, the follow¬ 
ing instance of bitter malignity affords 
an unpleasant contrast.—*‘The faqade 
of the Protestant cathedral is of a fine 
Gotldc architecture. I wished to see 
the interior of the church, and walked 
round to all its doors; 1 found them all 
shut. The rain was falling in torrents, 
and i hope 1 may be excused if the ex¬ 
clamation, ‘D—n these Protestants!’* 
did chance to escape from luy disap¬ 
pointed lips. But 1 do assure the Pro- 
testiint reader that it was uttered with¬ 
out any feeling of ill-will; that it broke 
forth in a moment of unthinking peev¬ 
ishness ; for reflection would soon have 
told me that my curses were superflu¬ 
ous.” 

Whatever may be his feeling or senti- 
nient in ordinary cases, this passage de¬ 
monstrates his baseness in a religious 
point of view; and we take this oppor¬ 
tunity of informing the reader, that Mr. 
Best, although he was formerly a Pro¬ 
testant, is now a Romanist. 

Travels in Russia, by Mr. IFilliam 
Rue JVilson, — vols, — Mr. Wilson, 
without being so severe in his reflect¬ 
ions on the Russians and tlieir govern¬ 
ment as Dr. Clarke was, is evidently no 
friend to that nation. He was not so 
ill-treated as t^ir visitor, Mr. Holman, 
who, though totally blitid, ivas suspect¬ 
ed of being a spy upon the nakedness 
of their land; yet he was occasionally 
harassed and molested. £vcn the 
French police, under the sway of Na¬ 
poleon, was not an engine of more vex¬ 
atious tyranny than that of Russia. 

The statistic accounts in these vo¬ 
lumes are curious and interesting; but 
the author’s remarks on men, manners, 
and customs, are nut remarkable |ur 
acuteiiese or precision. All_ books of 
travels, however, are entertaining, and 
all make some addition to our stock oC 
multifarious intelligence. 

Solitary IFalks through many Lands, 
by Derwent Conway, —2 ools. — This 
writer ought now to disclose bis real 
name, as he has acquired some repu¬ 
tation in his imaginary character. He 
is a man of talent and observation, and 
writes with apparent ease and frequently 
with animation, but sinks at times into 
frivolity and niaiscrie. We do not 
know whether all these walks were 


really undertaken: some perhaps may 
have been fabricated for amusement, as 
wo have no absolute jirirof to the con¬ 
trary; but W'e are willing to believe 
that they arc genuine. The notices 
respecting Denmark seem to be the 
most uninteresting in the whole work; 
but other parts make amends for that 
deficscucy. The sketches of the Ne¬ 
therlands would be more tolerable than 
they arc, if the writer had not dwelt on 
the grossness of eating. He passes 
from the discussion of phrenology to 
a hot supper, and revels tlic next day in 
all the luxuries of a baronial table. 

Epistles to a Friend in Town, by Mr. 
Chandos Leigh. — Three interesting 
epistles appeared some years ago in the 
name of tnis gentleman, who has mow 
^udded a fourth, superior in merit to the 
former compositions. In this poem, the 
topics discussed arc, the pleasures of re¬ 
tirement, the errors of the imagination, 
the sordid fascinations of the Opera 
danscuses, the insolence of w'ealth, the 
silliness of mere collectors of books and 
pictures, the ostentatiuii of charity, the 
mistakes made hy many in the pursuit 
of fame, the nature of political ambition 
(true and false), the claims of genius, 
and the true use of philosophy. These 
subjects are treated with much spirit, 
and are illustrated by veiled allusions 
to several characters of the day. 

'TheBoy's Own Book. —This is a siiin- 
mary of all the diversions, athletic, 
scientific, and recreative, of hoyh«)od 
and youth.” Many parts of this publi¬ 
cation are both amusing and instructive; 
but there are some portions which a pru¬ 
dent teacher, we think, would have been 
disposed to omit. We here more parti¬ 
cularly allude to those amusements which 
arc classed under the head conjuror,— 
namely, feats of legerdemain, tricks 
with cards, and artificial fire-works; 
and, with regard to fencing, there was 
no occasion tor the compiler to revive 
that mischievous art, merely because he 
thinks that it affords “ capital exercise 
and elegant amusement, and imparts an 
easy deportment and graceful action, as 
well as an extraordinary acuteness of 
eye and agility of body.” Swimming 
is an useful art; but, as it can be taught 
better without than with a book, there 
was no nccessi^ for dwelling upon it in 
this volume. JTlic instructions for ang¬ 
ling, we may also observe, are minutely 
curious; but some of the directions r«- 
comuioud wuntou cruelty. 
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The Jturenile Forget-mc-JVot.-^Th\t 
is a very saitabie “New-Year’s Gift” 
for younff persons. It is edited by Mrs. 
Hall, wHo has adorned it with some of 
her own compositions,—the Star, the 
young Jicbel, and the Savoyards. All 
these eifusions arc creditable to her ta¬ 
lents, and indicative of good feelings; 
and they appear to be the best prose 
pieces in the volnme, except the two 
dog-stories by Mrs. Opic and Miss Mit- 


ford, and Mrs. Hoflaad’s Rich Boys 
and Poor Ones. Some of the poems arc 
pretty, while others are trifling. The 
frontispiece is a good portrut of the 
princess Victoria, engraven from a bust 
possessed by his majesty. Other striking 
embellishments are the Pet Lamb from 
Murillo, and the young Rebel. 

We shall only extract Kennedy’s ad¬ 
dress to the king’s little niece. 


“ Princess 1 it were an ea^y matter 
Speeches to make more fine than true ; 

But those who love thee will not flatter ; 
A thing no honest heart can do. 

The blood, in thy young veins, is royal ; 
Thy destiny points to a tiirone; 

Yet one who would not'j^rove disloyal 
Forgets all—save thyself alone— 

Thyself—who; si»itc of rank, or feature, 
Or mental wealth, alas ! must share 

The common ills which ev’ry creature. 
However blcss’d, is doom’d to bear. 

Princess ! the weal or woe of many 
May by Heaven’s will depend on thee ; 

It then befits thee more than any. 

To bo from vain illusion free. 

If youthful thoughts, at random straying, 
Hhpuld paint tiie splendor of a crown. 

Think of the iron cares still weighing 
The weary head that wears it down. 

On hist’ry’s page thou may’s! discover 
A lesson for rebellious pride ; 

liow kings and (|ueeRS, a few years over, 
Have ail, without exception, died 1 

’Twill tell thee of a cruel Mary, 

A good queen Bess, triumphant Anne, 

And more, whose reputations vary. 

As good or ill they dealt to man. 

I' 

The sovereign who would live for ever, 
Enthron’d in an eternal sphere, 

Must counsel ask of tiod,„aiid never 
Reject his laws while ruling here. 

No brow majestic beams so brightly 
As that where placid wisdom dwells; 

No breast imperial beats so lightly 
As that where tender Mercy swells. 

Victoria !— ^as a happy omen 
We htfil a name to mortals dear; 

But we pronounce it not in cuniinon 
With lips soft Pity shrieks to hear I 
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With Ups rejoicing in the slaughter ^ 

We breathe it not, but join with those 
Who hope to see thee, Brunswick’s daughter. 

Victorious o’er a people’s wws,*’* 


niENzi, a Tragedy. 

Having noticed tiic representation of 
this tragedy, which still continues to 
attract the amateurs of theatrical auiusc- 
nicnts, we proceed to consider it as the 
subject of private perusal. Plays ine 
general please much more when acted 
than when read; and, when we advert 
to the striking situations in Rienzi, and 
the excellent acting of the chief perform* 
ers, wc may fairly conclude that the 
remark is in a great degree applicable 
to the present piece. Yet wc must al¬ 
low that it is calculated to please in the 
closet, because it interests the feelings, 
and excites tiic varied emotions of pity 
and terror. Miss Mitford is, perhaps, 
umiualiricd to grasp, witli a masculine 
hand, the lofty features of political hi¬ 


story ; but she is acquainted with the 
general workings of the human heart, 
and can portray with delicacy, if she 
cannot always express, with due ener- 

f y, the feelings of her characters, 
ler diction is easy and natural, gener¬ 
ally free from metaphorical affectation 
and the confusion of imagery; but we 
ought to add, that her hero, though the 
son of a washerwoman, ought not to 
have been made to speak, like a modern 
laundress, in a familiar and slovenly 
manner. 

’ There is nothing remarkable in the 
hrst act; but, in the second, the cha¬ 
racter of the hero is developed, and it 
appears that “ the fool is grown wise.” 
Lady Colonna desires that he may be 
watched, saying. 


” He hath o’erleap’d the barrier, poverty ; 

“ Hath conquer’d his mean parentage ; hath clomb 
” To decent station, to high letter’d fame,— 

“ The pontiff’s notary, the honor’d friend 
“ Of Petrarch.” 

He soon takes advantage of the dissensions in the state, and rouses the citizens 
of Rome to arms in an animated speech. The people shout, and a bell “ proclaims 
tlie glorious tale of Rome rc-born and freedom.”— “See (says Rienzi in the style 
of Vvordsworth), the clouds 

“ Are swept away, and the moon’s boat o/ light 
“ Sails iu the clear blue sky, and million stars 
“ Look out on us, and smile.” 

The third act brings forward Rienzi as the master of Rome, sitting as a judge in 
tlie Capitol. He condemns Ursini to death for opposing him, and, when mercy is 
solicited, he says, 

- - * ■ “ Lords, 

If ye could range before me all the peers. 

Prelates, 2nd potentates of Christendom,— 

The holy pontiff kneeling at my knee. 

And emperors crourhing at my feet, to sue 
For this great robber, still I should be blind 
As justice. But this very day a wife, 

One infant hanging at her breast, and two. 

Scarce bigger, firs^-bom twins of misery. 

Clinging to the poor rags, that scarcely hid 
Her squalid form, grasp’d at my bruiie-rein 
To beg her husband’s life; coadenin’d to 4Ue 
For some vile petty theft, some paltry icudi t 
And, whilst the fietry war-horse chafed and rear'd, 

Shaking his crest, and pluaging to free', 
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Tliefp, 'midst the dang’rous coil, unmoved, she stood, 

Pleadiiie, in piercing words, the very cry 
Of nature ! And, when I at last said No— 

For f said No to Iier—she flung herself 

And those poor innocent babes between the stones 

And my hot Arab’s hoofs. We saved them all,— 

Thank Heaven, we saved them all!—but f said No 
To that sad woman, ’midst her shrieks. Ye dare not 
Ask me fur mercy now.” 

He ondeavours to sanction his power by religions ceremonies, but cannot fully 
subject the nobles to his sway. After his inauguration, he meets his son-in-law 
Angelo, and says, 

“ Methinks this high solemnity might well ^ ■ 

Have claim’d thy presence. A great ruler's heir 
Bhnnid be familiar in the people’s eyes ; 

Live on their tongues ; take root within tlicir hearts ; 

Win woman’s smiles by honest courtesy. 

And force man’s tardier praise by bold desert: 

So, when the chief shall die, the gcn’ral love 
May hail his successor. But thou, wliere wasl thou ? 

If with thy bride- 

Any. 1 have not seen her.—Tribune,— 

Thou wav’st away the vord with sucli a scorn 
As I pour’d poison in thine car.—Already 
Dost weary of the title ? 

Ri, Wherefore should I ? 

Any. Thou art ambitious. 

Ri. Granted. 

Any, And would'st be 
A king. 

Ri. There thou mistak’st.—A king ! fair son ! 

Pow’r dwellctli not in sound, and fame Iiath garlands 
Brighter than diadems. 1 might liave been 
Anointed, sce]>trud, crown’d, have east a blaze 
Of glory round the old imperial wrcalli. 

The laurel of the Csesars ; l)ut 1 clioso 
'ro master kings, not to be one ; to direct 
The royal puppets as my sovereign will. 

And Rome, my Rome, decree.—'rribunc ! the Gracchi 
Were call’d so.~Tribune ! I will make that name 
A word of fear to kings. 

Any. Rienzi 1 Tribune ! 

Hast thou forgotten, on this very spot, 

How thou didst shako the slunib’ring soul of Rome 
With the brave sound of freedom, till she rose. 

And from her giant limbs the shackles dropp’d. 

Burst by one mighty throe? lladst 1h«m dfed then, 
llist’ry had crown’d thee with a glorious title— 

Deliv’rer of thy country. 

Ri. Well! 

Any, Alas I when now thou fail’st, as fall tljpu must, ’twill be 
'rhe common tale of low ambition ; tyrants 
O’erthrown to form a wilder tyranny ; 

Princes cast down, that thy obscurer house 
May rise on nobler ruins. 

Ri. Hast thou ended ? 

1 fain would have mistaken thee—hast done ? 

Any. No ; for, despite thy smother’d wrath, the voice 
Of warning truth shall reach thee. Thou to-day 
Hast, by thy frantic sacrilege, drawn on thee 
The thunders of the church, the mortal feud 
Of either emp’ror. Here, at home, the barons 
Hate, and the people shun thee. Secst thou not, 

Even in this noon of pride, thy waning power 
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Fade, flicker, and wax dim. Thou art as one 
Perch’d on some lofty steeple’s dizzy height. 

Dazzled by the sun, inebriate by long draughts 
Of thinner air ; too giddy to look down 
Where all his safety lies; too proud to dare 
The long descent to the low depths from whence 
The desp’rate climber rose. 

Ri. Ay, there’s the sting,— 

That I, an insect of to-day, outsoar 

The rev’rend worm, nobility ! Would'st shame me 

With my poor parentage I—Sir, I'm the son 

Of him who kept a sordid hostelry 

In the Jews’ quarter; my goo«i mother cleans’d 

Lanen for honest hire. Canst thou say wor^p ? 

Ang, Can worse be said ? • 

Ri. Add, that my boasted Schoolcraft 
Was gain’d from such base toil, gain’d with such pain. 

That the nice nurture of the mind was oft 
Stolen at the body’s cost. 1 have gone dinncrlcss 
And supperless, the scoff of our poor stieet 
For tatter’d vestments and lean hungry looks, 

To pay the pedagogue.—Add what thou wilt 
Of injury. Say that, grown into man, 

I’ve known the pittance of the hospital. 

And, more degrading still, the patronage , 

Of the Coloima. Of the tallest trees 

The roots delve deepest. Yes, I’ve trod thy halls. 

Scorn’d and derided ’midst their ribald crew, 

A licens’d jester, save the cap and bells : 

I have borne this—and I have home the death. 

The unavenged death, of a dear brother. 

I seem’d I was a base ignoble slave. 

What am I ?—Peace, I say 1 —what am 1 now ? 

Head of this great republic, chief of Rome ; 

In all but name, her sovereign ; last of all. 

Thy father. 

Ang, in an evil hour- 

Ri. Dar’st thou 

Say that ? An evil hour for thee, my Claudia 

Thont should’st have been an einp’ror’s bride, mj fairest. 

In evil hour thy woman’s lieart was caught, 

*’ By the form moulded as an antique god 
The gallant bearing, the feign’d tale of love— 

All false, all outward, simulated all. 

Ang. But that I loved her, but that I do love her, 

With a deep tenderness, softer and fonder 
Than thy ambition-harden'd heart e’er drenm’d of. 

My sword should answer thee. 

Ri. Go to, lord Ana^o ; 

Thou lov’st her not.—^en taunt not, nor defy 
The dear one’s kindred. A jpright atmosphere 
Of sunlight and of beauty breathes around 
The bosom’s idol.—1 have lov’d—she loves thee ; 

And therefore thy proud father—even the shrew. 

Thy railing mother,—in her eytss, are sacred. 

I^ay not thy hand upon thy sword, fair son ; 

Keep that brave for thy comrades. I’ll not fight thee. 

Go and give thanks to yonder simple biide. 

That her plebeian father mews not uji. 

Safe in the ritadcl, her noble husband. 

Thou art dangerous, Coloifua. But, for hor. 

Beware! \(joing. 

Ang. Come back, Rienzi! Thus I throw 
A brave defiance in thy teeth. [Throns down his glove. 

Ri. Once more. 

Beware! 

dng. Take np the glove ! * 

4 <5 
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Jti. This lime for her— [ Takes up the glove. 

For her deer sake—come to thy bride 1 home 1 home ! 

~Ang. Dost fear me, tribune of the people ! 

Ri. Fear! 

Do I fear thee I—Tempt me no more.—This once, 

Home to thy bride I 
Ang. Now, (Jrsini, I come. 

Fit partner of thy vengeance.” 

< 

When discontent rages, for which sufficient grounds are not stated in the play, 
Hienzi’s chief opponents are defeated by his superior power; yet even his friends 
admit that, ” tliough a victor, the tribune totters.” When he has condemned his 
son>in<law, who refuses an offered pardon, his daughter rushes into his presence, to 
know whether her husband hfl suffered. • 

Ri. As yet 
He lives. 

Cl. Oh ! blessings on thy heart, dear father ! 

Blessings on thy kind heart I When shall I sco him ? 

Is he in prison? Fear hath made me weak. 

And wordless as a child. Oh ! send for him.— 

Thou hast pardon’d him ;—didst thou not say but now 
Thou hadst pardon'd him. 

Ri. No. 

Cl. Oh, thou hast! thou hast! 

This is the dalliance thou wast wont to hold 
When I have craved some girlish boon—a bird, 

A flow’r, a moonlight walk ; but now I ask thee 
Life, more than life. Thou hast pardon'd him ? 

Ri. My Claudia! 

Cl. Ay I lam thine own Claudia, whose first word 
Was father 1 These are the same hands that clung 
Around thy knees, a tottering babe ; the lifts 
That, ere they had team’d speech, would smile and seek 
To meet thee with an infant's kiss, 

Thou hast called so like my mother’s ; eyes, that never 
Gazed on thee* but with looks of love.—Oh, pardon ! 

Nay, father, speak i^ot yet; thy brows are knit 
Into a sternness. Pr’ythee, speak not yet! 

Ri. This traitor— 

Cl. Call him as thou wilt, but pardon ! Oh, pardon 
Ri. He defies me. 
d. See, I kneel. 

And he shall kneel, shall kiss thy feet ; w'ilt pardon ? 

Ri. Mine own dear Claudia. 

Cl. Pardon! 

Ri. Raise thee up ; 

Rest on my bosom ; let thy beating heart 
Lie upon mine ; so shall the mutual pang 
Be still'd. Oh ! that tky father’s soul could bear 
This grief for thee, my sweet one ! 'Oh, forgive — 

Cl. Forgive thee what? 'Tis so the headsman speaks 
To his poor victim, ere he strikes. Do fathers 
Make widows of their children ?—^end them down 
To the cold grave heart-broken ? Tell me not 
Of fathers,—1 have none ! All else that breathe 
Have known that natural love ; the wolf is kind 
To her vile cubs ; the little wren hath care 
For each small youngling of her brood; and thou— 

The word that widow'd, orphan’d me? Henceforth 
My home shall be his grave; and yet thou cahst not— 

Father! [Rushing into RienzVs arms.] 

Ri. Ay 1 

Dost call me father once again, my Claudia, 

Mine own sweet child ? 

Ci, Oh, father, pLrdon him ! 
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Oil, pardon ! pardon !—'Tis ray life I ask 
In his. Our Ufes, dear father ! 

Ri.‘ —Ho, Camillo ! 

Where loiters he ? 

Camillo, take iny ring ; 

Fly to the eaptaiu of the guard, .Alberti ; 

Bid him release lord Angelo. 

Cl. Now bless thee,— 

Bless thee, my father ! 

Hi. Fly, Camillo, lly ! * 

Why loit’rest thou? 

Cam. The ring. 

{Rienzi t/ivcs the ring to Camillo, who departs.] 

Cl. Give me the ring. ^ 

Whose speed may mateh with mine? Let me be first 
To speak those gracious words of pardon. 

Rt. No ! 

That were no place for thee. 

Cl. I should sec nought 
But him, whilst old Camillo—Oh, 1 hear 

His weary footfall still !--l should have been * 

In Angelo’s arms ere now {Bell sounds.] 

Hark ! hark ! the bull I 
Ri. It i.<i the bell that thou so oft hast heaid 
Summoning the band of liberty—the bell 
That peal’d its loud triumphant note, and faised 
Its mighty voice with such a mastery 
Of glorious power, as if the spirit of sound. 

That dwells in the viewless wind, and walks the waves 
Of the chafed sea, and rules the thunder-cloud 
That shrouded him in that small orb, to spread 
Tidings of freedom to the nations. Now 
It tells of present peril. 

Cl. Say, of death. 

Oh father ! ev’ry stroke thrills through my veins. 

Swaying the inmost pulses of my heart. 

As swings the deep vibration. ’Tis his knell. 

Ri. My child, 

Have 1 not said that ho shall live ? ^ 

Cl. Then stop * 

That bell. The dismal noise beats on me, father. 

As from a thousand echoes ; mix’d with groans. 

And shrieks, and inoanings in the air. Dost hear them.' 

Dost hear again? Be those screams real, father, 

Or of the gilib’ring concerts that salute 
The newly mad ? 

Ri. Be calmer, sweet. 1 heard 
A shriek—a woman’s shriek. Calm thee, my child. 

Laov CoLONNA enters. 

Lady C. He’s dead. He’s dead. 

Ri. It is her husband, Olaadia; 

Stephen Colonna. 

Lady C. Murd’rer, ’tis my son : 

{Claudia sinks at her jallutr's feel. 

My husband died in honor’d fight; for him 
1 weep not. 

Hi. Angulo is pardon’d, Claudia. 

Lady C. He is dead. I saw the axe, fearfully bright. 

Wave o'er his neck with an edgy shine that cut 
My burning eye-balls ; sawrthe butcher-stroke 
And the hot blood gush like a fountain high 
From out the veins ; and then I heard a voice 
Cry pardon ! heard a shout that chorus’d pardon 
Horrible mockery 1 So the fiends shall chant 
Round thy tormented soul, and pardon, pardon, 

Ring through the depths of hell. » 
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m. Claudia, iny sweet one. 

Look up—speak to me I Writhe not thus, my Claudia, 

Shiv’ring: about my feet. 

Lady C. Claudia Colonna ! 

They say that grief is proud ; but 1 will own thee. 

Now, my fair daughter, rouse thee !—Help me curse 
Him who hath slain thy husband. 

Si, Woman, fiend. 

Thou kill’st my child,—avaunt! 

Lady C. When I have said 
Mine errand. Think'st thou I came here to crush 
Yon feeble worm ?—^Thou hast done that! She loved him. 

Fair faithful wretch, and thou—Why, 1 could laugh 
At such a vedgeance 1 Thy keen axe, that hew’d 
My column to the earth, struck doWii the weed 
That crept around its base. 

Si. Claudia ! she moves ! 

She is not dead. 

Lady C, Dead 1 Why, the dead are bless'd, 

. And she is blasted.—Dead ! the dead lie down 
In peace, and she shall pine a living ghost 
About thee with pale looks and patient love 
And bitter gusts of anguish, that shali cross 
The gentle spirit, when poor Angelo— 

A widow's and a childli^ss mother’s curse 
Rest on thy head, llienzi 1 Live, till Rome 
Hurl thcc from thy proud seat; live but to prove 
The ecstasy of scorn, the fierce contempt. 

That wait the tyrant fallen ; then dio, borne down 
By mighty justice I—die as a wild beast 
Before the hunters !—-die, and leave a name 
Portentous, bloody, brief—a meteor name 
Obscurely bad, or madly bright! My curse 
Rest on thy head, Rienzi !*’ 

The last scene is wantonly terrific and murderous; but, as it is lest horrible in 
the perusal than in the represeutation, we shall extract it. 

“Ri. Who calls itpon Rienzi? Citizens, 

What seek ye of your tribune? 

Lady C. Give me back 
My son. 

Si. Oil, that grim Death would give him back 
To Claudia ! But the cold, cold grave—why come ye ? 

Second Cit. For vengeance, perjured tyrant! for thy blood, for liberty ! 

Si. For liberty ? Go seek 
Earth's, loftiest heights, and ocean's deepest caves ; 

Go where the sea-snake and the eagle dwell, 

'Midst mighty elements,—where nature is, 

And man is not, and ye may see afar, 

Impalpable as a rainbow on the cloui^, 

The glorious vision ! Liberty 1 I dream'd 
Of such a goddess once; dream'd that yon slaves 
Were Romans, such as ruled the world, and I 
Their tribune ;—vain and idle dreams ! Take back 
The symbol and the power. What seek ye more 1 

First Cit. Tyrant! thy life! 

Kl. Come on. Why pause ye, cowards? 

I am unarm'd. My breast is bare. Why pause yo I 
I Claudia enters and rushes foricard to Siensi, 

Cl. Father ! 

Sav. Oh, save her I 

Re, Drag her from my neck, 

If ye be men 1 Suve her 1 She never harm’d 
A worm. My Claudia, bless thee 1 bless thee! Now—now !— 

Sienzi fails, pierced by many spears, and the people disperse, leaving Ciaudia 

sChctchcd on her father's body^ 
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Sav. Ay, that thrust pierced to the heart; ha dies 
Even whilst I speak. 

Cl. Father ! 

Larfy C. Alas! poor child ! 

S«v. She bleeds, I fear, to death. Go bear her in, 

And treat the corse with reverence; for surely. 

Though stain’d with much ambition, he was one 
Of the earth’s great spirits.” 


iltt!8ccUaneous( 


A Dreadful Alarm .—How blind are 
the people of this, and indeed of every' 
other country! We arc not aware of 
the dangers whirh hang over us. Wc 
know that our clergy, at lea.''! the 
zealots and methodists of the clerical 
order (for such men have crept int.> our 
sober and regular cstahlislinient), fre¬ 
quently pretend to prophesy the speedy 
end of the present world; hut, as they 
are not authorised by the Scriptures to 
iix, with any thing like certainty, the 
term of our existence in our present 
state, we arc not liable to blame for neg¬ 
lecting their warnings. In fact, they 
know no more in that respect than lay- 
iiicu do. Hut, when astronomers, who 
^ foresee the approaches of cornets, tell us 
that our globe and ail its inhabitants 
will certainly be destroyed by one of 
those iiery meteors, we have indispu¬ 
tably strong grounds of alarm. It is 
computed by Olbers, that a comet which 
either is or will soon be visible, will, 
in the course of 88,000 years, come as 
near to us as the moon; that in four 
millions of years it will pass at the di¬ 
stance of about 7700 geographical miles, 
when, if its attraction should equal that 
of the earth, the waters of the ocean 
will be elevated 13,000 feet, that is, 
above all the European mountains ex¬ 
cept Mont lilanc. The inhabitants of 
the Andes and the Himalaya mountains, 
therefore, would alone be able to escape 
such a deluge. After a lapse of 21!) 
millions of years, according to the cal¬ 
culations of tlie same astronomer, » 
collision will take place between this 
comet and the earth, severe enough to 
shatter its external crust, alter the ele¬ 
ments of its orbit, and annihilate the 
various species of animated beings duell¬ 
ing on its surface. 

^hen people are menaced with this 
eventual catastrophe, every one, wo 
tliink, must be shocked; but we who 
now live are consoled by reflecting that 


it will not occur in our time, even if 
each of ns should very far exceed the 
longevity of Methuselah. An astrono¬ 
mical sage, named Milne, kindly favors 
us with another ground of consolation, 
by alleging that any slight attraction, 
which his learned brethren, in their 
calculations, may have chanced to over¬ 
look, must invalidate all their conclusi¬ 
ons ; but, in the same breath, he very 
inconsistyitly renews our apprehen¬ 
sions, by saying, that “perhaps some 
other comet, following an orbit to us 
unknown, may in the mean time come 
in contact with our ^obe, and produce 
the same terrible enects, long before 
the stated period of 219 millions of 
years.”—What shall we do under this 
alarming denunciation of comctic ho¬ 
stility?—We can only say, for our own 
parts, that wc shall continue to act both 
piously and morally, and shall patiently 
submit to what we cannot control,—the 
collision oflhe heavenly bodies, or the 
war of the elements. 

A Meteoric Phoenomenon .—On the 
29th of September last, in the evening, 
a remarkable appearance was witnessed, 
resembling an Aurora Borealis. Some 
observers called it a lunar rainbow; but 
this was an incorrect description, as the 
muon was below the horizon. Others 
thought that it was the tail of a comet; 
—at any rate, it was a luminous vapor 
of uncommon (but colorless) brilliancj^, 
a vast arch of silve^ light, which dif¬ 
fused its radiance mr mmost an hour, 
ft is supposed to have arisen from the 
magnetism of the earth;—whatever it 
might have been, however, there is no 
reason to suppose that it breathed pesti¬ 
lence or war, or threatened any inju¬ 
rious effects. 

Singular Recommendation of a cold 
Climate.—‘Shavtt the historian of Mora^, 
says, “If the cold is more intense in 
the mountains,* it is an advantage to the 
inhabitants: for, by contracting the 
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pores of the body, the vital heat is kept 
from dissipating, and is repelled toward 
the inner parts, keeping up a necessary 
warmth in the whole body.”—Hence it 
would follow, that, the colder the cli¬ 
mate might be, the warmer would be 
the inhabitants, and the ivarmer the 
climate the colder the inhabitants. This 
doctrine is apparently more fanciful 
than just. 

Metaphysical Philosophy. —A jour¬ 
nalist asks, “ Are tiie Scotch metaphy¬ 
sicians worth reading ?”—iVe say in 
answer, that their works are worth a 
partial reading, but not a perusal. They 
call our attention to the nature of the 
human mind ; and there is no harm in 
amusing ourselves with such inquiries, 
even if they do not lead to full convic¬ 
tion. The same writer pretends to vin¬ 
dicate bishop Berkeley against the anim¬ 
adversions of the northern reasoners; 
but, as he proceeds, he seems to lose 
himself in the maze of metaphysics. 
He argues, indeed, not merely without 
knotolege (for who can know any thing 
accurately on this subject ?) but without 
consistency. After objecting to the 
prelate’s principles, he says, “ So far as 
they go, they appear entirely unassaila¬ 
ble:—my complaint is, that they do not 
go farther.”—Yet one would think that 
they had been carried too far, when (by 
the admission of this sapient critic) the 
good bishop was too eagerly occupied 
in running up his system tci its highest 
results, to care properly for laying his 
foundation wide and deep enough. In 
his haste to infer, from the sensible 
scheme of the universe, the all-ucrva- 
ding spirit of its Author, he leaves 
almost entirely out of consideration tliat 
reason which exalts man to the concep¬ 
tion of either. The only faculties laid 
down by him with any regularity, as 
principles of human knowlege, are those 
which are shared equally by men and 
by brutes! Brutes possess, as fully as 
men, all that Berkeley understands by 
ideas i and, if the ideas of brutes extend 
not from the finite to the infinite, it roust 
be from the want of some distinct class 
of perceptions, underived through the 
senses, and which enable us to distin¬ 
guish between sensual and spiritual ex¬ 
istences—between worship and idolatry, 
justice and a judge’s wig, gratitude and 
roasUbeef.'* 

In fact, Berkeley was H man of learn¬ 
ing and worth; but he was not an or¬ 


thodox philosopher; and even persons 
of ordinary intellect were more sensible 
than he was of the distinction between 
body and soul. 

The Philosophy of History. —History 
ought not to be written as it was by 
some of the monks in the dark ages, 
who stated facts without comments, and 
without exhibiting a proper knowlege of 
human nature or ojf public life. The 
historian ought to rise above the annal¬ 
ist to infuse just ideas into the minds 
of his readers, and enlighten their minds 
on every topic connected witli policy 
or with social life.—“Who (says Dr. 
Channing) are the persons that till the 
page of history?—rolitical and niili- 
tarv leaders, who have lived for one 
end, to subdue and govern their fclluw- 
bcings. These occupy the foregroiind; 
and the people, the human race, dwindle 
into insignificance, and are almost lost 
behind their masters. The proper and 
noblest object of history is, to record 
the vicissitudes of society, its spirit in 
different ages, the causes which have 
determined its progress and decline, and 
especially the manifestation and growth 
of its highest attributes and interests, of 
intelligence, of the religious principle, 
of moral sentiment, of trie elegant and 
useful arts, of the triumphs of man over 
nature and himself. Instead of this, we 
have records of men in power, often 
weak, oftener wicked, who did little or- 
nothing for the advancement of their 
age, who were in no sense its represen¬ 
tatives, whom the accident of birth per¬ 
haps raised to influence. We have the 
quarrels of courtiers, the intrigues of 
cabinets, sieges and battles, royal births 
and deaths, and the secrets of a palace, 
that sink of lewdness and corruption. 
These arc the staples of history. The 
inventions of printing, of gunpowder, 
and the mariner’s compass, were too 
m^an affairs for history to trace. She 
was bowing before kings and warrior.**. 
She had vmumes for the plots and quar¬ 
rels of Leicester and Essex in the reign 
of Elizabeth, but not a page for Shalt- 
speare; and if Bacon had not filled an 
office, she would hardly have recorded 
his name, in her anxiety to meserve the 
deeds and sayings of that Solomon of 
bis age, James 1/’ 

Progress of Literature in America. 
—As newspapers evidently contribute 
to this progress, we may expect that the 
barbarians of Nortli-America will gra- 
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(lually shake off their ignorance and 
illiteracy. An example worthy of being 
followed has been given by the (jhero- 
kces, who have established a newspaper 
called the Pheenix, printed partly in 
their own language and partly in 
English. The territory which they oc¬ 
cupy contains about 1,400 square miles, 
and comprises the north-west angle of 
Georgia, the north-east of the state of 
Alabama, and the south-east of that of 
Tennessee. The population amounts to 
]5,()60 individuals, of whom 13,563 are 
natives, 147 white men, 73 white fe¬ 
males, and 1,277 slaves. New Echota 
is the name of their principal town.— 
Hemmed in by the white population, 
and unable to subsist longer by the 
chase, or by fishing, they have b<*en 
forced to have recourse to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in wbidi, within 
the last twenty years, they have made 
great advances. They inhabit commo¬ 
dious houses, united into villages, and 
many now possess farms of flirty or 
forty acres, highly cultivated. Many 
of them have been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, and schools have been founded 
in various parts of their territory. 

^ Tardy Progress of a celebrated As¬ 
sociation. —We did not expect much 
from the Koyal Society of Literature; 
—and it has done even less than we cx- 
nected. We are informed by one of the 
members, that nine valuable papers have 
been communicated within one year. In 
the first, the Rev. Mr. Edward Davies 
inquires into the authenticity of a Welsh 
chronicle, and denies that it is the work 
of an ancient Briton : indeed, it appears 
to be a mere forgery, and the subject 
was not worth discussing, because no 
judicious antiquary believed it to be 
genuine.—The second paper treats of 
the resemblance between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Persian languages : but this 
was discovered long before Mr. Sharifn 
Turner traced the analogy. Both those 
languages are of Gothic origin.—The 
third communication relates to early' 
poetry : but it throws no light upon the 
subject.—In the fourth, Mr. Malthus 
investigates the true meaning of the 
common expression—^the ea/ue of a com¬ 
modity,—which every tradesman under¬ 
stands as well as he does.—^The fifth is 
an ineffective dissertation on the reason* 
of the absence of hieroglyphics from the 
walls of the Pyramids.—In the sixth, 
Mr. Davies contends that the book of 
Job is not a parable hut an aiitlientie 


narrative, and pretends to settle the time 
in which that patriarch’s patience was 
so severely tried,—Of the three other 
papers, only one deserves mention; and 
that is, the history of the Bithynian 
capital by Sir William Ouseley. 

fVonderful Discoveries and curious 
Intelligence. — Lieutenant-general Di- 
rom Ifas fa\'ored the public with bril¬ 
liant “ Sketches of the State of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire,” in which, among boastful 
remarks and pompous statements, we 
find the following intelligence .—** Dur¬ 
ing the illustrious reigns of George the 
third and fourth, Britain has been alike 
distinguished in arts and arms. 

“ Ine naval forces of Britain have 
for ages acted with decisive success., 

** The occurrences of the late war pro¬ 
duced, in the persons of Nelson and 
Wellington, the greatest admiral and 
general whose achievenicuts have ever 
adorned the page of history. 

“ In the field of arts, Arkwright and 
Watt, within the same period, have been 
eminently conspicuous. 

Agriculture has been enabled to 
provide food for the rapidly increasing 
population in the United Kingdom. 

“ In the course of the last forty years, 
under the wise and vigorous govern¬ 
ment of the directors of the India Com¬ 
pany, subject to the control of a board 
of his majesty’s ministers, a series of 
conquests have been achieved. 

“In the edstern hemisphere, the grasp 
of British dominion includes nut only 
several large and valuable islands, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of 
Malacca, but also the possession of the 
lately-occupied continent of Australasia. 

“ While Britain was believed to enjoy 
unprecedented prosperity, a commerci^ 
panic took place in London. 

“ Portugal has been for ages the at- 
taclied ally of Britain. 

“ Waste lands, which have already 
been improved to a great extent, may, 
from the increasing in^ux of wealth, or 
the farther skill acquired by our hus¬ 
bandmen, be still continued in tillage. 

“ The different departments of pro¬ 
ductive labour require the constant aid 
of each other in maintaining the pro¬ 
sperity of the empire. 

*' The suspension bridge over the 
Menai, and several lines of road, have 
been executed ,under the direction of 
Mr. Telford, an engineer of distinguish¬ 
ed talents. 

“ In Januafy, 1783, when prince Wil- 
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liam Henry, since duke of Clarence, vi¬ 
sited Junaic^ an event most ^ratifying 
to the inhabitants, his royal highness 
saw, and was pleased to admire, its plen¬ 
tiful and prosperous state. 

** Agriculture may be considered to 
be the nursery of the army, as commerce 
is that of the navy; and both descrip¬ 
tions of force, to a large amount,*have 
been found to be requisite in maintain¬ 
ing the dominion of Britain. 

The potato, which formerly was 
seldom raised unless in gardens, or by 
the spade, has been increasing with 
great rapidity under the operations of 
toe ^ough. 

” The corn bill of last year, which 
nay be said to have been rather de¬ 
ferred than rejected, is now greatly im¬ 
proved. 

The trade in silk, from which great 
expectation has been entertained, appears 
to be highly deserving of l^ie farther 
attention of government. That manu¬ 
facture cannot, however, be carried to 
BO great an extent, nor can the article 
be made into cloth with the same ad¬ 
vantage as cotton, owing to the raw 
material not being produced in a state 
like wool, but in balls of thread spun 
by the worm.” 

The Ship-Wreck of M. de la Pirouse. 
■—The island near which this distin- 

S iished navigator was wrecked is called 
anicolo, and belongs to the Solomon 
groupe in the South-Pacific. His two 
Alps, approaching the south-west side 
in the night, were blown upon a reef. 
One was a wreck by day-light, and the 
whole crew perished. From the other, 
however, some of the sailors managed 
to effect a landing, when many of tlieiA 
were massacred as they gained the shore, 
the natives taking them for white spirits, 
with long noses ^heir cocked hats Wing 
considered a part of the face!) As soon 
as the unfortunate mariners were found 
to he human beings, those who had 
escaped death fi;pm the waves and the 
savages, were allowed to remain unmo¬ 
lested. A small vessel was built from 
the wrecks, and, as soon as it was ready, 
the survivors, with the exception of two, 
left Manicolo, and have never been 
heard of since. So late as six years ago 
the two Frenchmen were alive'; but one 
joined-aj>arty of natives, who were de- 
feaitld in a battle, and the other died at 
Manicolo about three years since. Cap¬ 
tain Dilion, who made this discovery, 
secured several nauticaP instruments. 


many silver spoons marked with the 
fleur-de-lis, a pair of gold buclrles, some 
China ware, a dollar, a piece of the or¬ 
namental work of the stern of a ship 
with the arms of France, the silver 
handle of a sword-guard, which bears 
the cipher of the unfortunate count, &c. 

Utility of Storme on tome Occasions. 
—Referring to epidemic diseases. Dr. 
Huxham remarks, that he often observed 
them abate greatly, both in their number 
and violence, after stormy and heavy 
rains, the contagious efHuvia and morbid 
congestions of the atmosphere being 
thus dispersed. In this way, he con¬ 
tinues, even tempests frequently prove 
salutary, stagnant air being, no less than 
stagnant water, liable to corruption, 
unless often put into motion. The sa¬ 
lubrity occasioned by the agitation of 
the air, which is more general perhaps 
on the sea-coast, than in any other si¬ 
tuation, was noticed witli great interest 
by the ancients. Augustus Caesar was 
so strongly impressed with its beneficial 
influence, that he built and dcdicafcd a 
temple to Circius, a wind so powerful 
that it frequently blew down the houses 
of the people. The inhabitants of Gaul 
also, as Seneca informs us, gave public 
thanks to this tempestuous wind, in con¬ 
sideration of its clearing the atmosphere 
and rendering it healthful. 

A miraculous IHscovery .—It is sa^ 
that M. Champollion thfe younger, liaP 
ing inspected a collection of ancient ma¬ 
nuscripts in the possession of M. Sallier, 
an inhabitant of Aix, has discovered 
two rolls of papyrus, supposed to con¬ 
tain the history of the great Sesostris, 
written in the ninth year of that mon¬ 
arch’s reign. It is added, that this 
remarkable document, which, after a 
lapse of more than three thousand 
years, has been discovered as by a mi¬ 
racle, may contain curious details, the 
interest of which will be readily ima¬ 
gined. A ” third roll,” says the same 
journalist, has also been found, treating 
‘either of astronomy or astrology', hut 
probably of both these sciences com¬ 
bined. If we gix'e credit to the disco¬ 
very of the former literary treasure, we 
may easily admit the additional wonder; 
for ee n'est que Ic premier pas qui contCf 
as the wag said who was gravely in¬ 
formed that St. Denys, after being de¬ 
capitated by the pagans, took up his 
head, began to walk with it, ana even 
proceeded a mile, like a sound and per¬ 
fect man. 
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Guesses at Truths with Comments,—- 
** Song («ay the two gnessing brothers) 
is the tone of emotion. Lilce poetry, 
the language of emotion, art should re¬ 
gulate, and perhaps modify it. But, 
whenever such a modification is intro¬ 
duced as destroys the predominance of 
the emotion—which yet happens on 
ninety-nine occasions out of a hundred, 
and with nine hundred and ninety-nine 
taught singers out of a thousand—the 
essence is sacrificed to what should be 
the accident; and we get notes indeed^ 
but not singing. But, if song be the 
tone of emotion, what is beautiful sing¬ 
ing ? The balance of emotion, not the 
absence of it.” 

The tone of emotion^ we think, ought 
to depend on nature, rather than !ie re¬ 
gulated by art; and, for the balance of 
emotion, we should be inclined to sub¬ 
stitute the presence. 

“ A rumpled rose-leaf lay in my path. 
There was one little stain on it; nut it 
was still very sweet. Why w'as it to be 
trampled under foot, or loojied on as 
food for swine?” 

This seems to be an allusion to the 
^ degraded state of a frail fair one, al- 
) though Otway, in a beautiful passage, 
says, that the cruel spoiler who crops 
the rose rifles all its sweetness. 

** There is something very odd in the 
disposition of an Englishman’s senses. 
Tie sees with his lingers and hears with 
his toes. If vou enter a gallery of pic¬ 
tures, you find all the spectators longing 
to become handlers; if you go to hear 
an overture of Mozart’s, your next 
neighbour keeps all the while kicking 
time, as if he could not kill it with¬ 
out.” 

The fact is, that the senses of English¬ 
men are as well disposed as those of 
foreigners, though they arc frequently 
expressed in a different way. 

“ A great man commonly disappoints 
those who visit him. They are on the 
look-out for his thundering and lighten¬ 
ing, and lie speaks about common things* 
much like other people; sometimes he 
may even be seen laughing. He propor¬ 
tions his exertions to his excitements: 
having been accustomed to converse 
with deep and lofty thoughts, it is f|ot 
to be expected that he will flare or 
sparkle in ordinary chit-chat. One sees 
no pebbles glittering at the bottom of 
the Atlantic.” 

A critic approves the whole of this 
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passage except the simile: but this ap¬ 
pears to us to be aptly illustrative. 

Languages are the barometers of 
national thought and character; and 
Horne Tooke, in attempting to fix the 
quicksilver fur his own metaphysical 
ends, acted much like a little playfellow 
of mine at the first school 1 was at, who 
screlved the master’s weather-glass up 
to fair, to make sure of a fine day for a 
holiday.” 

The guessing gentlemen do not ex¬ 
actly comprehend the nature of Horne 
Tooke’s philological disquisitions. He 
neither altered our language nor en¬ 
croached upon it; and, by adjusting its 
origin and nature, he ditl not prevent it 
from being still tlie barometer to vyhich 
they allude. 

“ The far greater number of mankind 
spend their lives in making themselves 
miserable. Many arc chiefly employed 
in rendesing others miserable. Not a 
few, thank God! busy themsclTes a 
good deal about making others happy. 
The only rarities are the persons who 
make themselves happy. This is very 
odd; for every one says, nobody thinks 
of or cares about any one half so much 
as himself. What if that should be the 
very reason?” 

There is a strange confusion in this 
paragraph; but the inference chiefly de- 
ducible from it, is the folly of mankind 
in not sufficiently attending to the pur¬ 
suit of hapffiness. 

In another passage, the two writers 
recommend (at least they do nut cen¬ 
sure) that selfishness which renders a 
person more willing to receive than to 
give, and thus they appear to transfer 
the rarity above-mentioned to those 
who endeavour to make others happy 
rather than thanselves. —It has often 
been asserted (they say) that to give is 
more delightful than to receive. 1 
doubt it. Do you feel more pleasure 
in giving your dog a hone, or in his 
coming and licking your hand ? Is not 
her child’s smile the mother’s ample 
and most precious reward? Much of 
the pleasure in the mere act of giving 
consists in the anticipation of a return, 
while every gift we receive is a token 
of love, the one thing for which the 
heart hungers insatiably; of man’s love, 
if it be the gift of man ; of God’s love, 
if it bo the gjft of God. Surely the 
poet feels a far loftier and purer rapture 
at those thoughts which his genius 
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breathes into him, than at any tiling 
which, lii« conscious understanding 
under the, orders of his will can manu¬ 
facture. No! said a man of under¬ 
standing: it is impossible for you to 
derive pleasure from any thing except 
tlie consciousness of your own deserts, 
from , being quite sure that what you 
have done is your own doing. Very 
well; then pray dismount and walk 
through that ditch, while my horse car¬ 
ries me over it. I shall not grudge 
you the satisfaction of having %vadcd 
across the mire, even though you should 
enhance it and make the feat still more 
your own, by taking off your shoes and 
stockings, lest they should share in 
your merit. For my own part I always 
feel steadier and more comfortable when 
I am leaning on something stronger 
and mightier than myself.” 

^Sexual Dispute. —A young French¬ 
man and his intended bride <kappeared 
before a magistrate, to go through the 
formalities preparatory to their mar¬ 
riage. The girl, being desired to state 
her name arid age, replied, “ Louise 
.Donat, aged 25.” Reference was then 
made to the register of births, where 
was foundthe following entry :—“/.oats 
Donat, a male child.”—“ The bride is a 
man!” cried the astonished mayor. 
‘‘A man I” echoed those present. The 
bridegroom alone, though looking a 
Jittle auk ward, seemed not to partake 
in the general surprise, but, smiling 
significantly at Louise, said he was 
willing to run the chance. However, 
the mayor would not accept his propo¬ 
sition, declaring that the bride was a 
man in the eyes of the law until the 
contrary should be shown by judicial 
enquiry. Accordingly an enquiry was 
instituted, and the tribunal ot Toulon 
gave its judgement in this case, pro¬ 
nouncing Louise Donat to be a woman. 
Such are the embarrassments that may 
flow from the mere omission of a final 
letter. 

A Hindoo Artist.—A military officer 
at Madras had his portrait taken by a 
native. These artists draw every fea¬ 
ture as accurately as it is generally done 
in Europe; but there is always a great 
want of expression in their perform¬ 
ances. Their likenesses are not flat¬ 
tering, nor do they attempt to add to 
any beauty you posses|, or smooth off 
any defect. The captain, seeing his 
likeness, and having no idea that he 


was such a plain man as the native had 
drawn him, remonstrated warmly with 
the artist—“ Why, hang it. Ram Sam- 
mee, you have drawn me very ugly.”— 
The native was much annoyed at this 
ol>servation. “ What, Sir!” he indig¬ 
nantly replied, ** master got too mu^ 
ugly face, mouth go up above master’s 
trath; master got too much big nose. 
What, Sir! how I can draw master 
handsome? he too much ugly. Sup¬ 
pose 1 tell lie the pencil.” 'rliis artist 
was overheard saying of this portrait, 
when looking at his different pictures, 
“ Ah, that is d—d ugly fellow I Che ! 
chc ! 1 never, so long 1 live, draw such 
d—d ugly face again,” at the same 
time making grimaces indicative of great 
disgust. 

Devoted Affection of a Freneh Lady. 
—M. Huber, the naturalist, was the 
nephew and friend of Voltaire,^nd had 
been blind from tlie age of seventeen. 
At that time he fell in love with a rich 
young lady, who returned his affection ; 
but their,parents opposed their union, 
and they were separated. A few months 
afterwards, he was afflicted with yutta 
sercua, which deprived him entirely of 
sight. Mademoiselle Lullin, on learn¬ 
ing his misfortune, derlared to her pa¬ 
rents, that, although she would have 
.>eadily submitted to their will, if the 
man of her choice could have lived com¬ 
fortably without her, yet, as he noi^ 
required the constant attendance of a 
person who loved him, nothing should 
prevent her from being uniteuto him. 
Her parents persisted in refusing their 
consent, but she retained her determina¬ 
tion ; and, when she became of age, 
after refusing many brilliant offers, gave 
her hand to Huber, and the conduct of 
both lovers soon produced the pardon of 
their disobedience. She devoted her 
whole life to the happiness of her bus* 
bs^nd; and so perfect was her success, 
that M. Huber has been known to de¬ 
clare that a restoration to sight was no 
'longer desirable. He had a great taste 
for natural history, and his wife read 
to him all the best works on the subject. 
He considered the existing knowiege 
of the natural history of bees imperfect, 
and resolved to improve it. He uirreted 
Madame Huber in a must careful exami¬ 
nation of their habits, and from her 
observations his work was composed. 

A fair Retort. — An Englishman and 
an Irishman were traveling in the mail- 
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coacti to Portpatrick. I'be Enrlishinaii 
suspended his hat from the cords across 
the roach, put on a seal-skin cap, and 
began to search for a siiawl with which 
he had provided himself fur his neck ; 
but, not being able to hnd it either in 
his pockets or the coach, he at last hinted 
that his companion knew something 
about it. Pat protested his innocence, 
and offered to stand search when they 
should reach the next stage. Accord¬ 
ingly, when they arrived at N'ewtoivn 
Stewart, the Irishman stepped into th<; 
bar, and was .slating the case to the land¬ 
lord, when he was followed by the Eng¬ 
lishman, with his hat in one hand, and 
the missing shawl (which he had dis¬ 
covered deposited in its crown) in the 
other. He began to stammer out some 
auk ward apology, and hoped no offence 
would be taken at w'hat he had said.— 
Pat ati||wered quite gaily. “ Faith, as 
to that matter, you may keep your mind 
to yourself—we w’crc both mistaken. 
Y ou took me for a rogue, and i took you 
for a gentleman.” 


THE SPIRIT OF CONTIIAOICTION, 

a matrimonial Story ; from the Friend¬ 
ship'sOffenng for 1829. 

CuTHBERT was devotedly attached 
to his young and lovely bride, and they 
were pronounced, by all who knew 
them, to be amongst the handsomest 
and the happiest of human beings. 
They were both distinguished for piety, 
talent, and a disposition of peculiar 
kindness. They were young and 
healthy; they possessed a competent 
fortune, and yet were not happy. Tliey 
were both a little given to contradiction, 
and the inclinationwassoon provoked into 
a habit by reasons at once common and 
natural. Cuthbert, from his childhood, 
had been the companion and friend af a 
widowed mother, who lived quite se¬ 
cluded from society, and held some pe¬ 
culiar opinions, but who possessed, ^ 
the same time, a mind of great power. 
Her son had grown up under the in¬ 
fluence of her sentiments, and, among 
them, had been led unconsciously to ap¬ 
prove, if not adopt, her peculiarities. 

Helen was one of a large family. Her 
parents were persons of exemplary cha¬ 
racter and conduct; but they had their 
peculiar opinions, also, on some subjects. 
Cuthbert and his bride were prepared to 
be perfectly happy in one another's so- 
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ciety. They knew not how much bitter 
experience they had to go through be¬ 
fore they could learn the secret of being 
happy together. They soon discovered 
that, even while they held the same opi¬ 
nions on the grand questions of religion 
and morality, there was scarcely a tri¬ 
fling subject which did nut prove the 
source of a dispute. Their domestic 
arrangements, their plans of every kind, 
their occupations—all were subjects for 
contradiction; and, when children were 
born to them, there came fresh sources 
of difference. Yet they loved each other; 
so they thought. But their constant 
habit of contradicting one another, on 
the merest trifle, had been followed by 
cold looks and hasty words; and \}'e all 
know how soon coldness grows into un¬ 
kindness, and hasty words to angry 
words. A peevish expression was be¬ 
ginning to fix itself about the once 
smiling dips of Helen, and a shade to 
gather over the clear brow of Cuthbert. 

About this period a friendly widow 
paid them a visit of some months. She 
was nearly related to one of them, and 
was a great favorite with both. Soon 
after her arrival Cuthbert began to be 
very happy. He observed a change in 
his wife’s manner, a gentle and affec¬ 
tionate yielding to his wishes, a dis¬ 
creetness in her replies, which made 
him confess to himself, that (dear as she 
had always been to him) she was now 
perfectly dliarming. 

“ W hdt is it that lias made me so happy 
lately ?” said Cuthbert to his wife; “ for 
what 1 feel now, discovers to me, that 
in times past we might have been hap¬ 
pier. 1 will confess to yon,” he con¬ 
tinued, that i have been more sensible 
of the worth of my sweet wife since a 
conversation which i lately held with 
Mrs. Franklyn. She observed, dear 
Helen, my foolish pertinacity to my 
own opinions; and told me, what I was 
scarcely aware of, that 1 had acquired 
the habit of contradicting you on the 
slightest occasions, which answered too 
well to the fault which the word of God 
condemns in husbands, where it is said, 
* Husbands, love your wives, and be 
not bitter against them.’ 1 had some 
idea that you were also inclined to imi¬ 
tate me in‘this failing, till 1 found, that, 
on restraining and watching over every 
inclination of (lie sort in myself, our little 
differences ceased altogether, i now see 
who was really to blame; and 1 entreat 
you nowtoTorgive me all the uneasiness 
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1 have caused you. Do speak to me; 
my dear wife!” he continued, and 
don’t weep. Won’t you speak, Helen ? 
have you nothing to say to your ungra¬ 
cious husband?”—“O yes, yes;” she 
replied, drawing herself more closely 
within the arm that encircled her, and 
lifting her head from his shoulder that 
she might meet his full gaze: ft is 
not for me to be silent, dear husband! 
I have to ask pardon also, for 1 feel in¬ 
clined to confess that the fault was all 
on my side. But I know better now. 
I have also had a conversation,” she 
added very archly, “ with Mrs. Frank- 
lyn.” 

1 own, that this account of Cutlibert 
and ^lis wife is rather common-place; 
but still I recommend it to married per¬ 
sons. If they heed me not, let them 
consider the true and beautiful words of 
Cowper; 

” Alas! and is domestic strife^ 

* That KOrpst ill of hnnian life, 

A plagac 90 liltir to be fear’d. 

As to be wantonly incurred. 

To gratify a fretful passion. 

On ev'ry trivial provocation ? 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear. 

And something, ev’ry day they live. 

To pity, and perhaps forgive." 


THE MANIAC, 

with an elegant Engraving. 

No human abilities can do justice to 
the magnitude of heavenly power, or the 
sublimity of the divine attributes and 


perfections: yet a man of talent, enrap¬ 
tured by the subject, may soar beyond 
his ordinary capabilities, and treat such 
topics with impressive dignity. We 
admit that the subject has not always 
animated the writer. Sternhold and 
Hopkins, ive all know, wretchedly 
mangled the Psalms of the royal min¬ 
strel, and Tate and Brady, though bards 
of a higher grade, did not shine in their 
attempts to illustrate and enforce those 
noble compositions, Mr. Hobert Mont¬ 
gomery, however, has gone far beyond 
those Versifiers, and has discussed the 
paramount power and “ Omnipresence 
of the Deity” with an ability wnich has 
commanded the applause both of pious 
and of tasteful readers. 

1 11 the first part of his admired poem, 
a sketch of the creation is given, and 
the all-pervading presence of Ood is 
noticed; hut the iinpossibilityapf per¬ 
fectly tracing his influence is ci^fessed 
by the bard, who says that ** he can 
only select those scenes in which it is 
impressively demonstrated, sUch as tho 
thunder or the tempesty' although ho 
maintains that the divine presence is also 
felt in the repose of nature. 

In the second part, the presence of 
the Creator is considered in its influence 
upon human life. As God witnesses the 
occasional misfortunes of his creatures, 
so their crimes cannot escape his view. 
Various cliaracters are introduced by the 
poet,—a street-wanderer, an exiled cap¬ 
tive, a soldier and a sailor, a murderer, 
&G. Among these wc find the maniac, 
whose case has been judiciously selected 
by our designer for illustration. 


“ Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pensive view. 

The village wonder, and the widow’s joy, 

Dwells the poor, mindless, pale-faced maniac boy. 
He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant eye. 

To greet the glowing fancies of the sky ; 

But on his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the wither’d thoughts that sleep below ! 

A soul-less thing, a spirit of the woods. 

He loves to commune with the Gelds and floods : 
Sometimes, along the woodland’s winding glade, 
He starts, and smiles upon his pallid shade. 

Or scolds with idiot threat the roaming wind. 

But rebel music to the ruin’d mind ! 

Or on the shell-strewn hcacli delighted strays, 
Playing his fingers in the noontide rays; 

And, when the sea-waves swell their hideous roar, 
He counts the billows plunging to the shore ; 

And oft beneath the glimmer of the moon. 

He chants some wiliTand melancholy tune, 

Till o'er his soft’ning features seems to play 
A shadowy glckm of mind’s leluctant sway. 
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A Wife in Danger. 

Thus, like a living ilrcaw, apart from men. 

From morn to eve lie haunts the wood and glen; 
But lound him, near him, wheresoe’er he rove, 
A guardian angel tracks lilm from above ! 

Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
The mazy wand’rings of the maniac boy.” 


A WIFE IN DANGER ; 

from the Triaie of Life, by the Author 
of Dc-Lisle. 

A HUSBAND, findiii/r that his wife re¬ 
ceived splendid presents from an ad¬ 
mirer, thought it would he unwise not 
to show her whut dangerous ground she 
stood upon. She had been driving out 
one morning with a lady, and went to 
the dining-room immediately on her re¬ 
turn home, intending to sliow her pnr- 
ciiascs '1b her Imsband. No husband, 
however, did she find—but what, fur 
the moment, delighted her more—the 
table covered with jewels! The trans¬ 
ported Alicia eagerly advanced.— 
“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed aloud, 
as she tried the brilliants upon her arm 
and fingers, and alternately put down 
one ^ornament to admire another. “ i 
did not see, even at court, such a dia¬ 
mond necklace as this!” she continued. 
“I wonder where they came from?” 
Suddenly she spied a beautiful box to 
hold bonbons, set in diamonds, and of a 
particularly beautiful shape. These 
bonbonnieres were much the fashion at 

this time, and the duchess of D- 

had displayed one at the Opera-house, 
which had been tlie envy and admiration 
of all present. To have a more elegant 
and precious box than her grace of 

1)--—; to set the fashion of that 

shape; to show her fair taper fingers to 
advantage, as she presented it to her 
neighbours—how many sources of ^de¬ 
light to a fashionable / Instantly 
the ornaments were replaced and for- 
otten: nothing but this delightful 
ox deserved a thought. She was so 
much engrossed by her admiration, that 
slie saw not her husband until he stood 
before her. 

“Oh, Mr. Clairville,” she cried, with 
childish joy, “see how magnificent, 
how lovely, all these things are! Do 
but look at this byou of a box! Oh! 
1 would not part with it^for worlds! 
And this, too, is the Opera* night, and 1 
shall show it there! Is it not charm¬ 


ing?"—“Which, ray love?” replied 
Mr. Cla^-ville, with a smile; “ the dia¬ 
monds or the Opera?”—“Oh, both, to 
be sure!” hastily answered his wife. 

“ But you do not seem to admire them ?” 
—“Indeed 1 do; but you know, I think 
nothing charming but you.”—“ And 
was it to make me more so,” said Alicia, 
laughing, “ that you sent for all these 
gay things?”—“ I am not rich enough 
to display the contents of all the jewel¬ 
ers’ sliops to you, and bid them court 
your acceptance,” said Mr. Clairville. 

These came from one who has more 
of the power, though not more of the 

will, to please. The P- ihit 

them to you, and I spread them on the 
table to enjoy your first surprise.”— 
“ How very good! how very magni¬ 
ficent !” replied the simple Alicia. 
“And may 1 choose what 1 like?”— 
“ Widiout doubt,” said her husband. 
“ They arc all yours, if you like. But 
you forget the price.”—“ You do not 
pay for a gift,” said Alicia, the calm¬ 
ness of her husband’s manner subduing 
her satisfaction.—“ These diamonds, 
nevertheless, have a price,” he said, 
fixing his eyes steadily on his blooming 
wife; “ I am the price.” 

The glittering baubles fell from the 
hand the appalled Alicia; mechanic¬ 
ally, she retreated from the table, which 
now only inspired her with alarm and 
horror; she put her arms behind her, 
and continued to walk backwards, until 
she reached the extremity of the apart¬ 
ment in which she stood; then, leaning 
against the wall, she raised her eyes 
with an imploring expression to her 
husband’s face, as if she feared the 
very sight of these presents had sunk 
her in his esteem, although she had 
still but a confused idea of his mean¬ 
ing. 

“ How pale yon are!—my beloved; 
how you tremble!” said her husband, 
tenderly supporting her. “ You cannot 
fear an evil you need not bring upon 
yourself—an^!vil which, 1 know, you 
will not bring upon yourself or me. 
1 did not shock you in this sudden way 
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because 1 doubted you, but because 1 
thought it the simplest way of disclos¬ 
ing to you the P-'s views. Now, 

wfll you return the diamonds ?”—“Oh, 
no!” exclaimed Alicia, " do you return 
them. It would mahe me ill to look 
at them again.”—“ You would regret 
parting with them?” he asked, with an 
indulgent smile.—“Do you think so 
meanly of me?” said his wife,—some 
of those half-smothered feelinp Nature 
bad given her flashing from her dark 
bright eyes. “ 1 would not touch again 
those baneful gifts, for the wealth of 
fairy tales.”—“ Indignation is a new 
improvement to beauty,” said Mr. 
Clairville; but my Alicia is becoming 
under every emotion I” 


COURTSHIP OF A LITERARY LADY. 

It was in the year 1808 that the cele¬ 
brated Madame de Stacl saw, for the 
fil« time, M. Kocca, to whom she was 
subsequently married. M. Hottinger, 
a rich banker at Geneva, gave a splen¬ 
did ball, to celebrate the marriage of a 
friend. M. Rocca, who had gone to 
Geneva (his native place^ to see his 
fRmily, went to the ball in a hussar’s 
uniform. 1 was dancing with him 
(says the authoress of the Memoirs of 
Josephine) when Madame de Stael en¬ 
tered, followed, as usual, by a numer¬ 
ous train. She was richly, hut not ad¬ 
vantageously dressed. “ Is that the 
woman so much talked of?” said M. 
Rocca to me ; “ she is very ugly, and I 
detest her anxiety for effect.”—“She is 
so accustomed to homage (said I) that 
it does not prevent her from remaining 
kind and coudescending.”—“Oh! all 
that vou can tell me (said he) about her 
good, qualities will not persuade me 
that she is right in suffering herself to 
be attended by a whole bngade; and 
certainly / will never figure' in the 
troop or slaves who follow her.” Ma¬ 
dame was struck with M. ^cca’s fine 
countenance, which was rather im¬ 
proved than disfigured by a large scar. 
He was very young, and already deco¬ 
rated with the order of the legion of 
honor. These two proofs of brilliant 
courage naturally engaged the attention 
of a woman so passionately fond of 
glory. After some moments, however, 
finding that he did not Approach her, 
she was offended, and observed, that he 
was indeed tolerable in his person, but 


that his self-sufficient air displeased lier 
exceedingly. Nevertheless, this indif¬ 
ference on his part, to which she was 
not at all accustomed from any one, was, 
perhaps, precisely the reason why she 
afterwards took so much trouble about 
a man, who became dear enough to 
her to induce her to change a name 
which she had rendered so illustrious. 
At length, he returned to Geneva, co- 
vered with wounds. His sufferings 
added to thd interest which he excited ; 
and he was happy enough to induce 
this extraordinary woman to accept the 
proofs which he gave of the passion he 
had conceived for her, and finally to 
marry him. He could not patiently 
survive the loss of her, but died a few 
months afterwards. His father was 
far from possessing similar sensibility. 
Having lost his wife, he, according to 
the custom at Geneva, attended the 
funeral to the cemetery, which is out of 
the town. Somebody, meeting him on 
his return from this painful ceremony, 
assumed a sorrowful countenance, and, 
in the teiiderest manner possible, asked 
him how he did. “ Oh !” answered the 
unfeeling man, “ I am very ivell at pre¬ 
sent; this little walk has set me up; 
there is nothing like country air.” 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 

October.—The deplorable Fate of an 
admired Female .—The attractions of 
beauty sometimes lead to ruin;—a truth 
which was lately exemplified in a very 
extraordinary manner. Mademoiselle 
Verrey, daughter of a Swiss confectioner 
in Regent-street, not only attracted gen¬ 
teel young men to her father’s shop, but 
drew to the windows even the rabble, 
who, content with the ordinary charms 
ofjthe fair, are not in tlie habit of ad¬ 
miring superior beauty. The continu¬ 
ance of this nuisance at length induced 
M. Verrey to apply to a magistrate, who 
sent constables to put a stop to the dis¬ 
turbance. The interference of the po¬ 
lice, in this instance, increased the com¬ 
motion, and a daring ruffian threw a 
stone, which, passing Ih^ugh the win¬ 
dow, struck the unfortunate girl, and 
wounded her feelings still more than her 
person. She was consequently confined 
to her apartment, and her delicate frame 
sank under the shock. It is a pity that 
the wretch who committed the outrage 
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was not detected and severely punish* 
ed. 

Novembers .—As we are all interested 
in the catholic question, it will be proper 
to take some notice of the public dinner 
given to Mr. Sheil at the London Ta> 
vern. Mr. William Smith, the Unita* 
rian, presided on this occasion; but very 
few persons of known respectability 
attended the meeting, except Mr. Camp¬ 
bell and some other literary men. The 
chief amusement of the evening was a 
flaming speech from the Hibernian agi¬ 
tator, who substituted sophistry for ar« 
gument, and idle rant for digniGed elo¬ 
quence. One specimen of his oratory 
will suffice.—“ We are told that En¬ 
glishmen are not to be bullied by Ire¬ 
land. What! when the French are in 

E ossession of the Morea, and while the 
Lussian eagle, perched on the towers of 
Varna, prepares its flight for the spires 
of Constantinople—is this the time to 
infuriate the passions of Ireland, and to 
drive seven millions of people mad? 
Oh! shairie, shame! England has 
brooked insult upon insult. She has 
borne contumelies that arc enough to 
stir the bones of Chatham in his grave; 
and with Russia mocking at her on one 
side, with France deriding and scoffing 
her on the other—with that regal varlet 
Dun Miguel voiding his rheum in her 
face—her only consolation is to trample 
upon an unfortunate province. It is in 
this honorable occupation that her dig¬ 
nity, and her grandeur, and her glory, 
are to be made manifest: for all the pro¬ 
vocation which she receives she retaliates 
in our oppression ; and for every buffet 
given her by Europe on the cheek, she 
stamps upon Ireland’s neck. And we 
arc told, forsooth, that seven millions of 
people are to be trodden to the earth, 
because certain demagogues make fierce 
and Gery speeches, and Englishmen are 
not to be bullied. Oh, no—they are a 

{ iroud people. Proud! They are Bul¬ 
led by Russia, by France, and (^proh 
pudor by Portug.il; but they are nqt 
to be bullied by Ireland ! Is not this the 

E art of some domestic tyrant, who, after 
eing insulted in the public way, and 
bearing every opprobrium like a base 
and worthless coward, returns to his 
house, and, in order to show his i^lor, 
beats some feeble and unoffending de¬ 
pendent, and plays the despot at home ?” 

Some may ask, Is this the proper 
way to conciliate a spirited nation?” 
Certainly not; but the truth is, that the 


catholics and their clamorous abettors 
hope to intimidate the ministry and the 
parliament into the grant of unmerited 
concessions. / 

'The London University ,—Although 
the buildings appropriated to this insti¬ 
tution are not entirely completed, the 
names of a considerable number of pu¬ 
pils ^rc enrolled, and the lectures have 
commenced under favorable auspices.— 
The Grst session was opened with a 
lecture oh physiology, delivered by Mr, 
Charle.s Dell. He spoke getierafly of 
the eventual advantages of the institu¬ 
tion, and more particularly of the in¬ 
tended communication of medical and 
chirurgical knowlege in a less desultory 
and more regular mode than at any other 
university. Taking an opportunity of 
alluding to the King’s College, he con¬ 
gratulated his auditors on the formation 
of another institution for the diffusion 
of science and literature, by those who, 
if they had not the genius to invent, 
possessed the virtue to follow a gemd 
example. The lecture-room was Glled 
with above four hundred persons, in¬ 
cluding the professors in their gowns, 
and several noble and distinguished 

{ latrons of the undertaking, such as 
ord Auckland, lord J. Russell, Sir J. 
Mackintosh, Mr. Hume, &c. 

At the close of the lecture, the eUiGce 
w'as visited, in all its GnUhed parts, by 
the assembled multitude. Ruth exter¬ 
nally and ipternally its appearance does 
honor to the architect and the managing 
committee. 

Lectures on various branches of learn¬ 
ing and science have subsequently been 
delivered by men who do not appear to 
be deficient in the requisite qualiGcatioiis 
for the instruction of youth. 

5 .—Death of a ^reat Lady .—The 
dowager em])ress of Russia was sud¬ 
denly attacked by a fever, from which 
she so fur recovered as to be considered 
out of danger; but she afterwards had 
a more serious attack of a paralytic na¬ 
ture, which put an end to all her hopes 
of long-continued life. She was not 
perhaps equal in abilities to her mother- 
in-law, Catharine II, hut she had talent 
and good sense, and was frequently con¬ 
sulted by her son Alexander, the late 
emperor, on matters of importance and 
of interest. Her inGucnce was exer¬ 
cised with spirit in favor of her son 
Nicholas, wh«n he dreaded the rivalry 
of his elder brother Constantine; and 
the affectiqp which hr. had for lirr was 
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thus strcngtlieneil by ostoem: she was 
also a farorite with the -Russian people, 
who felt tlie good effects of her benevo¬ 
lence and liberality. 

9 .—State of Portugal .—The usurper 
of the throne continues his arbitrary 
career, and riots in tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion. Symptoms of discontent have 
appeared in some of the provinces,^ and 
partial insurrections are said to have 
taken place; but, if neither the emperor 
of Brazil, nor any European potentate, 
should take arms against him, he may 
consider his power as established—sucn 
is the stupid blindness of the Portu¬ 
guese. He lately met with an accident 
in driving a cabriolet;—the mules either 
became restive, or took fright, and he 
and his two sisters were thrown out of 
the vehicle. He broke one of his thighs; 
but it is said to be only a simple frac¬ 
ture, and the bulletins state that he has 
no attendant illness. If his neck had 
been broken, the “ good and true” men 
in Portugal would not have broken their 
hearts with grief. 

Civic Feativitiee .—On the accession 
of the new lord-mayor to office, a grand 
entertainment was given at Guildhall; 
but, to the great disappointment of the 
ladies, it was not accompanied with a 
ball. To remedy this deiiciency, a ball 
was given in the following week, on a 
very splendid scale. It is supposed 
that about SOOO persons were assembled' 
on this occasion. The lower part of the 
hall was hung round with crimson 
cloth, festooned with gold rosettes.— 
Above this was a line of glass chande¬ 
liers, surmounted by gas lights. Be¬ 
tween the chandeliers and the festoons, 
on each side, were hung numerous silk 
banners, richly decorated with heraldic 
and allegorical devices. The upper 
part of the hall was magnificent. The 
three crimson canopies, in which were 
seated, at the dinner, the knight cham¬ 
pion and bis two esquires, in armour, 
were now decorated with orange shrub¬ 
beries ; above which, in the centre, was 
a large gas star, with brilliant radi¬ 
ations, the centre composed of a ruby 
cross. The floor of the hall was taste¬ 
fully chalked, and divided by crimson 
silk cords, supported in brass stanch¬ 
ions, into ten compartments, each com¬ 
partment being adapted |o contain two 
sets of quadrilles of 16, so that between 
three and four hundred persons might 
always be dancing. The outside of the 
cords formed an avenue foe the com- 
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pany to circumambulate the hall, ascend¬ 
ing lines of benches being placed be¬ 
tween the promenade and the walls. 
We need not say that the ladies were 
elegantly dressed ; but we ought per¬ 
haps to observe, that the lady-mayoress 
wore a robe of white satin, and a 
splendid head-dress of ostrich feathers, 
with a tiara of diamonds. The refresh¬ 
ments of all kinds appeared sufficiently 
ample to satisfy all the guests; but, in 
hastening to procure them, such intem¬ 
perate eagerness was manifested, that 
tlisorder and confusion ensued, which 
the lord-mayor, as a magistrate, ought 
to have checked by the exercise of liis 
high authority. 


ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 

Roubiliac. —This foreigner was a 
sculptor of great talent; but he was an 
eccentric ana what is called an absent 
man. Mr. J. T. Smith says, “ A gen¬ 
tleman who had stayed one night at 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house until past 
twelve o’clock, discovered that he had 
forgotten the street-door key of the 
house, where be lodged ; and, as he 
had agreed with bis landlady not to 
disturb her other inmates beyond that 
hour, be was prevailed on byUoubiliac to 
take the other rubber, and sleep in a 
spare bed much at his service. The 
gentleman arcepted bis invitation, and, 
on Roubiliac showing him the room, 
wished him a good night; but, just as 
be was nearly undressed, he was horror- 
stricken at the sight of the corpse of a 
black woman laid out upon the bed. 
He immediately vociferated the name of 
Roubiliac, who, upon coming into the 
room, exclaimed, ‘ Oh dear I my good 
fren, 1 beg your pardon! 1 did not re¬ 
member poor Mary was dare: poor 
Mary ! she die yesterday vid de small- 
poef Come, come, and yon must take 
part vid my bed—come—poor Mary 
v’as my hos-maid for five, six year— 
more/ ” 

Banka and Mulready .—^Thc former 
artist was visited (says Mr. Smith) by 
” a youth who wished, at the age of 
thirteen years, to gain admittance to 
draw in the Royal Academy.—“ Well, 
my little man,’ said Mr. Banks, ‘ what 
is your business with me?’—*J want, 
Sir, that you should get me to draw at 
the Royal Academy.’—'That is not in 
my power. Things are not, in that 
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ix'spccti as tiiey used tu be. Nobody 
is admitted to drau' tberu but by ballot; 
and I am only one of tbc persons upon 
whose pleasure it depends. But vrhat 
have you jfot there? Let me look at 
your drawing.’—Mr. Banks looked at 
it. ‘ Humph! Ay! Time ciiougli 
yet, my little man ! Do you go to 
school?'—‘ Yes, Sir.’—‘Well, go home, 
and mind your schooling ; and try and 
make a better drawing of the Apollo; 
and in a month you may come again, 
and let me see it.' 

“ lie now applied with threefold* 
diligence ; tbought and tliought again, 
sketched and obliterated; and, at last, 
as nearly as possible at the expiration 
of the month, repeated his visit. Mr. 
Banks was better pleased witii Ins se¬ 
cond specimen. He now took him into 
his study, bade him look about him, 
:in<l asked him what he tliought of one 
thing and another, lie encouraged 
him, told him to go on with liis draw¬ 
ing, and said he might come again in a 
week. Under the eye of Air. Banks, 
tlie boy’s prufleiency was visible, and 
the artist began to conceive a kindness 
for him. Little did ho think, when he 


. was questioning this youth, that Na 
^iiiid enriched him with some of 


choicest gifts, and that tlie Boyal Aca¬ 
demy would in liim, at this moment, 
have had tu boast of one of its bright¬ 
est members, in the name of Mul- 
ready.” 

frare the Architect .—“A thin sick¬ 


ly little boy, a cliimney-sweeper, was 
amusing himself one morning, by 
drawing, with a piece of chalk, tlie 
street-front of Whitehall upon the base¬ 
ment-stones of the building itself, curry¬ 
ing bis delineations as high us bis little 
arms could reach; and this he was ac¬ 
complishing by occasionally running 
into the middle of the street to look up 
at the noble edifice, and then rctufniiyr 
to the base of the building to proceed 
with his elevation. It happened tliat 
his operations caught the eye of a gen-* 
tieman of considerable taste and fortune, 
as he was riding by. He checked the 
carriage, and, after a few minutes’ ob¬ 
servation, called to the boy to come to 
him ; %vho, upon being asked where he 
lived, immediately burst into tears, dnd 
begged of the gentleman not to tell bis 
master, assuring him he would wipe it 
all off. “ Don’t be alarmcn. ’ answered 
the gentleman, at the same time throw¬ 
ing him a shilling, to cot viiicc him he 
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intended bliii no Imrni. His benefactor 
then went instantly to his master, who 
gave the boy an excellent character, at 
the same time declaring him to be of 
little use to him, in consequence of his 
natural bodily weakness. He said tiiat 
he was fully aware of bis fondness for 
chalking, and showed his visitor what a 
state«his walls were in, from the young 
artist haring drawn the portico of St. 
Martin’s Church in vai'ious places upon 
them. The gentleman purchased the 
remainder of the boy’s time ; gave him 
an excellent education ; then sent him 
to Italy; and, upon bis return, employ¬ 
ed him, and introduced him to bis 
friends as an architect.” 

•Sir ItoOert Strange .—“ Strange (said 
Mr. 11. Cooper, who bad the libnor 
of instructing the lute princess Charlotte 
ill drawing} was a countryman of mine, 
a Nortli Briton, who served his time to 
my fdthe^' as an engraver, and was a 
soldier in the rebel army of 17-1^- It 
so happened, when duke William put the 
enemy to flight, that Strange, finding a 
door open, m^de his way into the 
house, ascended tu the first floor, and 
entered a room where a young lady was 
seated. She was at her needle-work 
and singing. Young Strange implored 
her protection. The lady, without 
rising or heiiig the least disconcerted, 
desired him to got under her hoop. He 
immediately stooped, and the amiable 
woman covciK'd him np. Shortly after 
this, the house was searched; the lady 
continued at licr work, singing as be¬ 
fore, and the soldiers, on entering tlie 
room, considering Aliss Lumsdale alone, 
respectfully retired. Robert, as soon 
as tile search was over, being released 
from his covering, kissed tlie hand of 
his protectress, at which moment, for 
the first time, he found himself in love, 
lie married tlie lady; and no persons, 
beset as they were with early difhculties, 
lived more happily.” 

Fuseli .—He was short in stature; his 
eyes were full, prominent, and, like the 
eagle’s, piercingly hrilliant. He dressed 
well, and at all times looked like a su¬ 
perior man. His remarks were gener¬ 
ally witty, and sometimes severely cut¬ 
ting ; hut to the ladies, particularly 
tliosc wlio irere qualified to give him 
the rcturt-conrtoous, he was cautiously 
and precisely polite. In early life he 
suffered eacli lA’ Ids many female ad¬ 
mirers to suppose herself the favorite 
fair. Miss Moser, at one period, drew 
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tliat conclngion, and for a long time he 
flirted with Angelica Kauffmann; but 
he found at last that her glances were 
directed toward Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Parker. In Fuseli’s muriage 


state, Mrs. Wolstoncraft fell desperately 
in love with him t and many other la¬ 
dies were exceedingly delighted with 
his conversation. 


iFi'nt 


Sculpture. —Mr. Chantrey has not 
diminished bis high reputation by his 
recent works in this admired .art. He 
has executed in bronze a statue of our 
present sovereign, strongly resembling 
the great original. It is, with its pe¬ 
destal, about nineteen feet high, the 
figure itself being nine. The unclass- 
ical modern costume is well concealed 
by the drapery and folds of the state 
robe. The right arm from the elbow is 
brought forward in a graceful position, 
blit does not produce an eqvally good 
effect, when viewed from all points. 
The left arm rests on the breast, enve¬ 
loped in the drapery of the robe. The 
bust is full, finely rounded, and so ad¬ 
justed as to harmonise admirably with 
the other parts.—-The same artist has 
finished a monument which the dowager 


marchioness of Hertford ordered to be 
erected to the memory of her lamented 
^lord, and which attracts general adnii- 
'’ratlon by its beauty of design and ex¬ 
cellence of workmanship. It is com¬ 
posed of a single recumbent figure of 
the marouis, with the first Anger of his 
left hand between the opened leaves of 
a book, the right hand reclining on the 
body, and the head raised in the act of 
meditation. The ease and composure 
of the figure, and the serene thonght- 
fulness impressed on the countenance, 
with the exquisite arrangements of the 
drapery, armorial bearings, &c. are in 
the happiest manner of Chantrey. I'he 
statue is enclosed in an arched recess 
of the richest and most picturesque 
Gothic. 


iUttlKtC. 


The melodious and harmonic festival 
at Manchester, was honored with the 
presence of Catalan!, who was both in 
fine voice and in good spirits. She gave 
Luther’s Hymn in her best manner; 
but the Pious Orgies of Miss Stephens 
seemed to exeite more pleasing sensa¬ 
tions. Miss Paton gave several airs with 
remarkable effect, and her exertions were 
enthusiastically applauded. We are 
pleased to And, that, on one evening, 
an extra concert was given; and, on 
this occasion, all the singers transferred, 
to some charitable institutions, the fees 
to which they were entitled. 

The York music-meeting was sAlI 
more celebrious, as some of our journ¬ 
alists would say. In the crowded min¬ 
ster, the flrst grand burst of sound was 
that of Handel’s Dettingen Te-Deum^ 
which was given with the greatest pre¬ 
cision, and with a sublime efiect. The 
chorus consisted of 90 (^ntos, 90 tenors, 
70 altos, and 100 basses; and these, 
with 13 principal singers^ and 250 in¬ 


strumental performers, made up a total 
of 613. 

The greatest curiosity was excited by 
the appearance of Catalan!. Those who 
had heard the queen of song” at the 
Arst York festival, were anxious to know 
whether she still retained the same pre¬ 
eminence. Her performance was upon 
the whole a grand effort, and seemed to 
prove that she had suffered no diminu¬ 
tion of that wonderful power for which 
she has been so long celebrated. Bra- 
ham stood beside her, and seemed re- 
^ solved to prove that, when he pleases, 
‘"he is still the prince of British male 
singers. He Anely sang My arms,” 
anu“ Sound an alarm,” and the chorus 
which followed was almost overpower¬ 
ing. Miss Paton appeared during the 
third part of tlic performance, and de¬ 
livered a recitative from Handel’s opera 
of Susanna, which was followed by an 
air from the same work, beginning *' If 

f uiltless blood.” To the well-known 
rilliancy and vigor of her execution. 
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and the decided firmness of her tone, 
she added a softness and patlios tvhich 
might not perhaps have been expected 
from her. The concluding words— 
“ Oh, righteous Heaven, thy will be 
done," were delivered with an expres¬ 
sion of meekness and resignation, and 
with a softness of tone and manner. 
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wliich deeply affected the audience, and 
stamped this performance as the most 
effective of the day. 

We have only spoken of the first day 
of the festival; but the other days were 
equally (if not more) productive of ge¬ 
neral deliglit and satUfactioD. 
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naURT-LANE theatre. 

A NEW comedy, from the pen of Mr. 
James Sheridan Knowles, was prrs<‘iited 
to a crowded audience on the 22d. It 
is entitled, the Beggar's Davghter of 
Bethnal Green ,* but it dijfiers very con¬ 
siderably from that story with which 
most of our young readers are probably 
acquainted. The sera is changed to the 
reign of Elizabeth; and, although 
the blind beggar is still a persecuted 
nobleman, hiding himself from the fury 
of his cruel enemies, he is not Simon 
1 Montfort, earl of Leicester, but one who 
in those days of turbulence had been 
despoiled of his estate by an unnatural 
brotiier. The beggar, in the comedy, 
is accompanied in his adversity by his 
ivife Emma, and his daughter, who, ac¬ 
cording to her actual condition, is merely 
called Bess. The surpassing beauty of 
the daughter, who guides her blind fa¬ 
ther in his walks through the streets of 
London, draws crowds of admirers, who 
follow and annoy them. It happens 
Uiat one day, the young lord Wilford 
sees her while riding by, and is inspired 
with the strongest affection. Something, 
however, alarms his horse at the mo¬ 
ment, and he is carried away from the 
spot, against his will. He returns %s 
soon as he can stop his horse, but the 
fair one had gone. He cannot forget 
her, and he t&refore resolves to seek* 
her through the world. Among others, 
whose passion the young lady excites, 
is a courtier, lord Thomas, who lays a 
plan for making himself master of her 
person by force. She is accordingly 
• seised, in the open day, and tom from 
her father’s side. She succeeds, how¬ 
ever, in efiecting her escape, and takes 
refum under the roof of the hospitable 
landlady of a country inn, where she 


acts as bar-maid. In a few days she 
has several suitors, who press their 
claims in vain. The landlady hi|p be¬ 
come so attached to her, that sne wishes 
to unite her in marriage with her own 
son Ralph; but the girl is deeply ena¬ 
moured of lord Wilford, and is con¬ 
stantly poring over a portrait of her 
father, whom he resembles. He has 
agreed with a friend, Belmont, to travel 
into the country, in order to divert his 
mind, and they stop at the very inn 
wliere the fair Bess is serving. Wil¬ 
ford does not for some time recognise 
her; but she knows him at the first 
glance, and is greatly confused and 
agitated by his presence. She can do 
nothing, and the hostess almost loses 
her temper on finding her utterly inca¬ 
pable of attending ro her duties, per¬ 
plexed too,* as she is, by titree silly 
fellows, who are insisting that she sliafl 
marry one of them the next day. Bel¬ 
mont has been long admiring her, when 
she at last, in passing Wifford, meets 
his eye. He asks with astonishment 
whether she is to be the bride, and is 
informed by the hostess that she is be¬ 
trothed to Ralph. The stupified girl 
even suffers lier hand unconsciously to 
be placed within Ralph’s, and Wilford, 
in a fit of distraction, rashes from her, 
while she sinks to the ground senseless. 
He cannot leave the spot, however, and, 
remmning near the inn, witnesses the 
arrival of the three suitors, and their 
endeavours to persuade Bess to decide 
which shall possess her. When she 
avows that she is a beggar's daughter, 
they all desert her, and the hostess, 
having witii indignation seen her son 
reiect the maid, offers her to Wilford, 
who, pouring fprth a stream of eloquent 
blessings on her, resolves to take her 
away with him. Ralph and the others 
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offer to resist him, and, as tiie conflict is 
beginning, the <|iie«’n’s herald arrives 
and claims possession of her. The 
piece now draws to a conclnsiun, and, 
in the last scene, lier majesty restores 
the Blind Beggar to his honors and 
proiierty, and makes the lovers happv. 

The scenery displayed considerable 
beauty and splendor. The reprtfsent- 
atiun of London Bridge, in 1600, was 
cxceediii^y good and apparently ac¬ 
curate. The royal processions of the 
maiden queen were pompons, and the 
dresses gorgeous. Mrs. Fancet was 
attired in the precise costume that be¬ 
longed to lier part, and site played-it 
with truly royal dignity. Cooper was 
bighly effective as lord Wilford, and 
utteml his empassioned sentiments with 


great force. Miss K. Tree both looked 
and arted the lieroinc admirably. 

The merit of varions parts of the co¬ 
medy, and the humor of Liston, who 
acted the part of a servant in an under¬ 
plot, did not prevent the piece from 
hanging heavily. Indeed, it was con¬ 
siderably too long, and therefore tedious; 
and, at one time, it seemed iii danger of 
being condemned; but, when curtail¬ 
ment and alteration were promised, the 
disgust of the audience appeared to be 
^all^’ed. 

^ a literary work, this comedy evinces 
no small degree of merit. Two speci¬ 
mens of it, we think, will be read with 
pleasure. The ruined nobleman, when 
urged to leave his country, says, 


“ I will not—cannot quit my native land ! 

Bann’d as I am, 'tis precious to me still. 

It is my father’aJand—’tis lov’d for that; 

*Tis thine—thy child’s—it should be lov’d for you ; 
It should be lov’d, if only for itself! 

’Tis free, it hath no despot, but its law’s ; 

’Tis independent; it can stand alone ; 

’Tis mighty, ’gainst its enemies, 'tis one. 

Where can I find tiic land the like to it. 

Its son, tho’ under ban and forfeiture, 

Is envied for it. He’s the brother of 
The free 1 I cannot quit my native land ; 

Fur sight of other land I would not give 
'riic feeling of its breath.—The wall of him 
Tliat does not forfeit it, no man may scale, 
llpirevcr proud, unscath’d to do him wrung. 

I cannot—will not quit my native land !” 


The pa.Hsagc in which lonl IVilford describes his first sigiit of the ivaiidcring 
girl, is full uf the genuine enliiusiasm of passion:— 

Returning thence, a motley group cf men, 

Mechniiics, servants, masters, old and young. 

Collected round some object which they seem'd 
To gaze with most admiring wonder on, 

Attracted me. What think you’twas ? A maid-- 
A maid attir’d in unpretending suit 
Of humble russet!—such a distance wide 
Remov’d from any child of luxury 
Of wealth, -not e’en a simple riband-knot 
To grace her coif and bonnet did expend 
It’s chary costliness ! But 6 what wealth 
Had nature rain’d where fortune seem’d to grudge 
The poorest drop of her enriching shower! 

Sight could not take it in 1—the tongue would stop 
Ere it could sum it half—all terms outrun 
That rate the value of known loveliness! 

At thought of winning it, the heart grows cold 

As his whom more than very affluence 

Doth lift from very w’ant!—There stood the rrafd. 

Silent antk motionless, -with eyes on gri-mnd 
Abash’d by the reflection of herself. 

Cast back upon her so on every side 
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l*'rom mirrors liial exprossM lier cliarins iiidrcil, 

By sliowiiisr lior llielr p€>\v«*i‘! Oiici-, only once, 

SIic rais’d lior rjos, iiiid lo ! Ihoy lil on miiir, 

Willi look ns ’twere of recognition jilcas’d ; 

And in that moment 1 did feel a thrill 


As though oiir souls embni 
Just then my steed grew ri 
All skill of rein to stop or 
And boro me from her 1” 

COVENT-GAIIDKN TIIKATKE. 

A N EW comic piece lias been brought 
forward at this bouse witli indifferent 
sueci'ss. It was extended to three gets^ 
but, if it bad been completed in two 
acts, it would have bad a better chance 
of securing the favor of the audience. 
The plot bad some stamina, on which a 
tolerable superstructure might have been 
reared by the united talents of the French 
dramatist and the English translator.— 
A colonel, having been wounded in an 
engagement, is invited by a baron to 
take np bis temporary residence in bis 
castle. The baron’s honsebold consists 
of his daughter Matilda, lier servant 
^{ertha, and Katzbacb, a footman. Tlie 
militarj' guest very naturally, as well as 
tlieutrically, falls in love with the young 
lady, and receives the full approbation 
of the baron to press his suit. While, 
however, he is flatUwing himsidf with 
the idea that the lady’s affections are 
nearly his own, aiurthat his brother 
Ernest, who has cut him out in liaisons 
of a lighter uaturc, is posted at a consi¬ 
derable distance from the scene of his 
present operations, he unexpectedly re¬ 
ceives a message Iiy a trooper that this 
dreaded brother, having received an ac¬ 
count of his being ivounded, is on his 
way to pay him an affectionate visit of 
condolence. The colonel gives imme¬ 
diate orders to be denied to all captains, 
especially of artillery, and Katzhach is 
coinmandcd to attend piirticnlarly to tliis 
injunction. Ernest having been, lyiw- 
ever, promoted to a majority during the 
aliseiice of liis brother from the army, 
the footman docs not conceive himsinf 
hound to exclude him. The colonel 
almost instantly finds his worst fears 
realised; for the riuyor nut only makes 
violent love to the lady, hut it even comes 
out that they have been known to ^ch 
other before, and that, during a snort 
visit of llic lady to Paris, they had ex¬ 
changed vows of eternal constancy, al¬ 
though they were ignorant of each other’s 
situation and name. At tliis period the 
stratagems of the soldiers to outwit each 


c’d—when, spile of fate, 

L'stive, anil defied 
rule his course, 

other commence. The colonel, as a re¬ 
ward fur his services, has been appointed 
governor of Tilnitz, and, in order to get 
rid of his brother, he appoints him lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, with orders to depart 
immediately. Ernest, aware of his bro¬ 
ther’s motives, departs to his goveru- 
meut; hut, in his character of Heputy, 
ventures to issue an order, declaring 
that any person who shall sufiTer a 
wounded officer to remain in his house 
after he is so far recovered as to be able 
to march to join his regiment, shall suffer 
death. ^This order is served on the ba< 
roN, who instantly ejects the colonel in 
spite of his remonstrances. Ernest, 
having thus removed his brother, repairs 
to the castle, and pays his respects 
to Matilda; but his scheme is baffled by 
the governor, who, having discovered 
the trick, assumes his authority, and or- 
ders him into arrest. The colonel then 
renews his addresses to Matilda; but 
she appeals to his generosity, and con¬ 
fesses that she has been for some time 
attached to Ernesti and, should she 
marry any other, it would only be in 
compliance with the commands of her 
father. On hearing this declaration, the 
colonel resolves to forego his own wishes, 
and unites tlie hands of the lovers, con¬ 
soling himself by the reflection that this 
is the last time he can be cut out by a 
younger brother. 

That the characters of the two officers 
were well personated on this occasion, 
we may truly affirm; but we think tliat, 
for Mr. Charles Kemble, at least, the 
part was infra dignitatem. Green, as 
Ernest, was lively and agreeable, and 
reminded us occasionally, by his manner, 
of what Elliston was iii his younger 
days. Fawcett did all he could to sup¬ 
port the part of the Baron, apparently 
a mixture of Uncle Toby and Commo¬ 
dore Trunnion; hut it was little better 
than a failure, as iras also the character 
of Katzbacb, which did not sufficiently 
call forth the talent of Iveeley.—The 
comedy yras^epeated; hut there is no 
reason to exiwct that it will be often 
honored iivthal way. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

BrSJflNO DHsas. 


This elegant costume consists of a gown of amber-colored satin, with a very 
broad hem round the border; over this hem is a wreath of black foliage, worked 
in delicate embroidery with floize silk. The sleeves are short, and terminate by a 
frill of blond, above which is a narrow band of black velvet: a belt of the same 
material encircles the waist, which is made quite plain, low, and with a broad 
falling tucker of blond. The head-dress is a Spanish hat of black velvet, placed 
very much on one side; under that part of the brim which is elevated, are Castilian 
points of celestial-blue satin. A beautiful nlack plumage plays over the crown 
and part of the brim, and one feather on the^ right side waves gracefully as low as 
the throat. The ear-pendants are of sapphires; a necklace of wrought gold is 
also worn with sapphire drops; beneath this depends a gold neck-chain of fine 
worknpnship. The bracelets are of broad velvet, ornamented with gold. 

PBOMSJfADE Dasas. 


This costume consists of a high dress of lavender blue, or grey gros de Naples, 
with a Vaudyck border of black velvet. The sleeves are i la Marie j but the full¬ 
ness is not confined till beneath ibe elbow; it is then formed into several divisions, 
with narrow black velvet bands, as low as the wrists, where each sleeve terminates 
bp a bracelet of dark braided hair, fastened with a cameo. A black velvet pele¬ 
rine, with long ends drawn through the belt, is worn with this dress, and is 
finished in points all round; these points, on the shoulders, are double, and form^ 
mancherons. Over the pelerine is a splendid lace collar, and round tlie throat a 
triple ruff of black blond. A hat of black velvet is ornamented with long bows 
of colored satin riband, and a white muff of unspotted ermine completes the dress. 


MOSraiiY CAEHXEAR OF FJSafOJY. 

The mourning is now at an end, and 
the different marchandes des nouveautia 
are all animation and bustle, *in prepar¬ 
ing the winter fashions. 

Mantles well wadded, and closely 
wrapped round the form, seem at pre¬ 
sent to take the precedency of every 
other out-door envelope; they are much 
in favor, when they are made of black 
satin, lined with some striking color; 
they are wide, with large pelerine capes, 
which are often of chinchilla. Hut, in our 
opinion, nothing is so smart, so appro¬ 
priate and tasteml for walking costume, 
as TOlisses; these are of satin ^at least, 
such are the newest), and arc likely to 
prevail much as tne season of winter 
advances. Four tippets, in the Russian- 
mantelet-pelcrine style, are much worn 
over poplin, bombazine, and Norwich- 
crajM dresses; these dresses are made 
hi»i and are well lined. 

Bonnets of black velvet are very ge¬ 
neral; their shape is beautiful and so 
becoming, that we are scarcely inclined 
to quarrm with their size, whi^ is, how- 
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ed either with very long bow^ of velvet 


and satin intermingled, or with puffings 
of velvet, relieved by small aigrette 
plumes. They are tied modestly under 
the chin on one side. In the hat and 
bonnet department, there is no novelty 
worth mentioning. We have seen some 
colored silk bonnets in carriages; but 
they were of sombre hues, such as ori¬ 
ental-blue trimmed with puffings of the 
same, intermingled with black velvet; 
and though some were enlivened by the 
plumage of the tropic-bird, the black 
feathers of the heron were as frequently 
seen. The black velvet hats worn in 
the carriages which grace Hyde-park, 
are frequently adorned with white mara¬ 
bout feathers. 

Dresses of celestial-blue gros de Na¬ 
ples, which appear exactly, by candle¬ 
light, like French-grey, were much worn 
by young persons at evening parties, 
with pearls, at the conclusion of the 
mourning; they were trimmed at the 
border mth two rows of diamond-orna¬ 
ments, standing out full en dents de 
hup: they were made low, witli the 
corsage h PEnfant. A sautoiroi white 
gauze, richly hrocaded with blaek, was 
tied carelessly just beneath the throat. 
White transparent long sleeves are in 
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general favor with colored silk dresses. 
Morning dresses are made of rosc-co> 
lored corded gingham, trimmed with 
hrnad bias folds, headed hy black pas- 
sementerie. Cloth dresses, which have 
been long laid aside, are expected to he 
again in vogue this winter; they are 
very comfortable as a high dress, in 
morning walks, requiring only a pele¬ 
rine in addition; but there is much to 
be said against them ; never ought they 
to be retained as a fire-side costume: 
for, perhaps, the next evening is devoted 
to a dress-party or a ball, where the 
thinness of the texture, and the naked¬ 
ness of the neck and arms, are sure to be 
The causes of violent colds, often ending 
in pulmonary complaints. The belts or 
zones continue to be finished in a point 
at the front, where a triangular buckle 
completes this part of the dress. 

The hair is arranged with beautiful 
simplicity, yet in various ways; some 
young ladies wear it short, and arranged 
H I'Enfant t this is peculiarly becoming 
to the shape of many heads, especially 
as it imparts a very youthful appearance, 
if the lady is not tall. We saw a very 
beautiful young female at a Sunday 
concert, very lately, with her hair, which 
was remarkably nne, exactly arranged 
in ringlets, in the style of Van-Dyck's 
beautiful portrait of Henrietta-Maria, 
the queen of Charles the First; yet there 
was no vain display of the lovely au¬ 
burn tresses which nature had bestowed 
on this young lady; for she wore an 
elegant ficim of blond, very simply 
trimmed with pink gauze riband, whicli 
in a great measure concealed those ring¬ 
lets. 

The turbans now worn are of velvet 
or gauze; the former seem most in fa¬ 
vor ; they are very much in the beret 
shape, and have long lappets of broad 
blond depending over each shoulder. 
The gauze turbans are immensely ntidc, 
and have few ornaments. Cornettes of 
blond, with bows of pink gauze riband, 
are worn in home dress: the morniifg 
caps ar» of colored gauze, trimmed with 
fringe of a different hue. When young 
ladies wear only their hair, a few strings 
of pearls, a diadem comb, or two or 
three full-blown flowers, are all the, ad¬ 
ditional ornaments. 

The colors for pelisses, clokes, and 
dpesscs, arc slate-color, celestial-hlue, 
ruby, and puce ; for turbans and berets, 
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pink, hortensia, crimson, and oriental- 
blue. 

MODES PARJSIENNES* 

Lyonzsb shawls are the favorite out¬ 
door envelope; they are of a thick tex¬ 
ture, formed of raw silk, and those most 
in vogue are striped. Fur tippets of the 
boa kind arc worn over high dresses of 
merino; the newest article of this kind 
is figured in sprigs set very close toge¬ 
ther. Riding-dresses are made of nne 

S le cloth ; the hat is of black beaver, 
a white veil. The clokes of the 
ladies are now made exactly like those 
of men; they have a square collar, and 
a cape which descends as low as the 
small of the waist. They are often 
made of stulf, with chequers oCblack 
and ponceau, and are lined with twilled 
sarcenet. The collar and tlie caiie are 
of plush silk. Pelisses of poplin are 
likely to be very fashionable; ttie back 
of the oorsage is foil, the collar stands 
up, and is then slightly turned down. 

A hat of lilac grus de J^aples has been 
seen in a carriage, adorned witli a wreath 
of the flower called periwinkle. Bon¬ 
nets of blue sarcenet, are very richly 
ornamented with double ruches of white 
blond; on the crown are two rows of 
blond quilling, plaited on rouleaux, 
which are placed vertically. There are 
ribands, striped and decorated with 
flowers, which are broad enough to cover 
the brim of a hat. Some carrii^ hats 
of white tatin are bordered with a pat¬ 
tern of vine-leaves, and are ornamented 
with blue-bells formed of velvet. Plain 
black velvet hats, lined with white satin, 
are now, however, most prevalent.—• 
Sometimes they are trimmed at the edge 
of the brim with white blond, with a 
rouleau of white satin above the blond, 
and two rosettes of white satin riband. 

Linen and cotton dresses with patterns 
of large flowers, are worn in dejeunt 
costume. For dresses of silk, the pat¬ 
terns are of great beauty, and consist 
of delicate field-flowers. Velvets will 
soon be worn at evening-parties, as many 
dresses of this materi^ are in prepara¬ 
tion ; they are of a light and beautiful 
texture, and are called Greek-velvets. 
Fancy dresses are made of painted gros 
de JVaplest'or of silk organdy. Figured 
and plain poplins are equally in mvor; 
they never stood in higher estimation. 

* Spc tlio annAed Kngraving «»f the lateat Pa- 
i-isiinn iashioii». 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. [Nov. 1828. 
ISirtiijS. miir 33catfiiS(« 


BIRTHS. 

Sons to the ladies Greenock and Nas¬ 
myth, and to the wives of the hon. W. 
Gage, Mr. Parke (the new judge), Mr. 
sheriff Copeland, the rev. G. K. Gray, 
the rev. '1\ Fuller, the rev. Augustus 
Hobart, Mr. G. Dowdeswell, Mr. Adam 
Hodgson, Mr. Miles Marley, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Dobie, Mr. T. liiddelf, and captain 
Strachey of the navy. 

Daughters to the marchioness of Clan- 
ricardc and lady Garvagh, and to the 
wives of the hon. and rev. 11. V. Fitz- 

f erald (twins), the hon. Mr. Calthorpe, 
Ir. Boyd of A’uchinlcck, Mr. H. Hynd- 
nian, tjbo rev. Mr. GiTcnwood of Christ’s 
Hosp^l, the rev. K. 'I'agart, the rev. G. 
f^pplcby, Mr. W. Tucker of Islington, 
Mr. Sutherland of Croydon, Mr. Ander¬ 
son the surgeon, and captain A. II. 
Kirwan. 

MA na IA a K a, 

Ijord Howard de Walden, to Lucy, the 
third daughter of the duke of Portland. 

Tlie hon. Mr. William Pole Tyliiey 
L«»ng Wellesley, to Mrs. Bligh,daughter 
of colonel Paterson. 


The rev. Mr. Thclwall, to Miss 'I’a- 
hourdin of Islington. 

Mr. Alder, to Miss Hanson, who was 
divorced from the earl of Portsmouth. 

Sir Henry Montresor, to Miss Pair- 
man of Linsted. 

Mr. R. Davis, of the navy, to the do.v- 
ager lady Kirkcudbright. 

At Dublin, Sir C. Dillon, to the wi¬ 
dow of the rev. Dr. Miller. 

Mr. Toplis, junior, of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, to Missllinlson of Burton. 

DBA TUS, 

George lord Lyttelton, at the age of 
66 years. 

Lord dcda-Zonche, in his 7rtth year. 

At tJie age of HO years, Mr. Isaac 
Diinsdalc. 

The hon, H. .Sarilc. 

Sir B. Leighton. 

Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo. 

William Burnet, M.D- 

Benjamin llubinsun, M.D. 

Lieutenant-colonel J. Dull*. 

(.'aptain Joseph Haynes, of the navy. 

Air. J. Atkinson, surgeon, of LiHids. 

At Southgate, Mrs, Carrick. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A coBliRSPOVSEUT, evidently of the male species, has sent to us an essay on 
** Female Authorship.” With vague coinplLuients to the fair vutarie.s of lilt>raturo 
tie Hiiiigles undue severity of vensure: he attempts to reason without feeling the 
ground on which be stands, or without precisely knowing his data; he nan scarcely 
proceed without exposing his want of intellectual acuteness ; and, with ludicrous 
incohsistcncy, he censures by anticipation those who would accuse him of holding 
opinions which (as far as we can judge from his obscure jargon) he really intended 
to enforce. 

We cannot persuade ourselves to accede to the offer of Mr. T. R., because wc 
do not wish to be bound, by a preliminary agreement, to accept what ue may rvent~ 
ually disapprove. Making use of phraseology (into which even the pnlitv and 

proverb-haling earl of I'heslei-fleld would sometimes deviate), wc say, “We do not 
like to buy a pig in a poke." Mr. K.must not conclude, however, that wc arc dis¬ 
satisfied with his specimen of his literary capabilities. 

The ‘‘Wrongs of the Catholics” apueagto D. F., to call for resentment and 
vengeance. He moans the wrongs which they at^er, not those which they either do 
or did inflict i but his observations on this subject are unw'orthy serious notice. 
Thpse sectaries suffer nothing of which they can reasonably complain. Th« mode in 
which our government was adjusted at the Revolution, forbids the grant of high 
power to those who acrimoniously reprobate and strongly condemu that settlement, 
and who only seek an opportunity of subverting it. 

The “Historic Retrospections” are confused and inaccurate; some of the 
Statements are ill-founded, and the remarks are frequently puerile. 

A “ Cool Reaaoner” cannot properly wield his own weapon : while he is cul¬ 
ling with a two-edged sword, be unintentionally wounds himself. 

The stanzas on Life, ami those in which the untimely fate of Isabel is dcploreti, 
arejuadmisbible. 

The “ Irregular SWhzas” are not misiiatned by their composer ; and wo may 
add, that they do not alone for their irregularity by a display of talent. 

^ Wc shall lake time to delilirratc on the adiiiissibilitv of tlic Rendezvous, 

. - ' We have no iccuilcclioii of having received the Tale of Adelaide bclliy. 
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REMARKS ON IIIQll BIRTH. 

A POPULAR essayist speaks of the 
merit of illnstrious birth. He cer¬ 
tainly did not express himself correctly, 

I when he attributed merit to birt/t. All 
persons, whatever may be the rank or 
distinction of their parents, have no- 
thing to do with tlieir birth, because 
they have no iniluence over it; and 
tiicrefore the idea of merit, derived from 
that pretended source, has no found¬ 
ation in truth. Merit implies only 
what we earn or deserve by our own 
exertions; and that tve can deserve any 
thing merely by the inode of our intro¬ 
duction into the w'orld, though it is a 
point which sophists may dispute (for 
they triV/dispute about the must obvious 
point, as hishop Berkeley argued 
against the existence of matter), can 
never be proved to the satisfaction of 
wise or intelligent persons. Birth ^s 
merely adventitious and accidental; and 
the ingenious author to whom we allude 
inadvertently spoke of its merit, when* 
be meant only to discuss its advantages. 
What those advantages arc, or ought to 
be, let us briefly inquire, 

Wlien the world was re-peopled after 
the delujge, the patriarchal family of 
Noah hem tlie pre-eminence in point of 
illustrious birth, and no one could dare 
to compete in that respect with his sons 
or descendants. But, as the people 
multiplied, and consequently roved in 
quest of mord enlarged abodes, new 
. v'or.. IX. 


arrangements became expedient; and U 
was then a question of importance, what 
should be the laws or regulations of the 
rising states or communities. Some 
might prefer a government by elders; 
others might wish for the sway of one 
personage. The latter, in those turbu¬ 
lent times, permitted or suffered a man 
of talent and courage to assume the 

f fovernment; and, as he had occasion 
or the aid and assistance of others, he 
summoned to his cabinet a few of his 
friends, who were thenceforward con¬ 
sidered as the most distinguished of his 
subjects. The children of these privy 
counsellors, as well as titose of the new 
ruler, were supposed to be elevated by 
privilege above the bulk of the nation;, 
and hence arose the idea of high birth. 
All were Mual, as the descendants of 
Adam and Eve; but, as persons success¬ 
ively appeared who had acquired the 
regard and esteem of their tcllow-citi- 
zens, the offspring of these conspicuous 
and prominent characters claimed the 
distinction of being well-born and well- 
bred.—” Gratitude (says the essayisQi 
which first raised a benefactor to a di¬ 
stinguished rank in civil honors, WM 
wiHing to continue its returns of kind¬ 
ness to his immediate offspring; and 
this predilection gradually led to the 
accumulation of honors and possess* 
ions, until Uie iacense, Wbk% was ^* 

n offered because it was des^iri^ 
vislied at shtihe* of opu¬ 
lence.’* ' • 
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The wi|k!i 70 !rn at length aeqaired that 
akeBq4eiiey which led to the formation 
of' a' class of nobles. This order was 
deemed an ttsqfal political establish* 
toitnt, ns it consisted of persons who had 
raised to eminence either for 
thtl^WR merit or the 'setrices of their 
ttifpi^orBj'and who, possessing a terri- 
torial‘*patrimony in the country, were 
thought likely to be vigilant guardians 
of tlie laws. To these were occasionally 
added such individuals as had acquired 
opulence by various means; and thus 
an aristocracy was formed, which has 
continued in most countries even to the 
present day. Whether the establish* 
nient deserves that appellation (for the 
term , implies a government carried on 
by the best persons in the state), has 
been doubted by many; but we arc in¬ 
clined to believe, as fur as we can judge 
from history, that it is preferable to a 
democracy. The subjects pf Grcat- 
Britain pretend that they have a popular 
government; but, whatever they may 
think of the etfect of parliamentary 
election, they are in a great measure the 
slaves of a privilegeu aristocracy; for 
the majority of the members even of the 
lower house are of the aristocratic order, 
proud of their birth and arbitrary in 
their principles. This pride of birth is 
disgusting and offensive. The persons 
who claim the honor seem to think, not 
only that their frames, but their minds 
also, are cast in a finer mould than those 
of the lower class of people or the 
rabble;—that they are formed of better 
clay,— meliore luto. But every man of 
sense denies this arrogant claim, and 
asserts the natural equality even of the 
lowest citizens or peasants to the highest 
of the nobility. Birth is no criterion of 
merit; a low-born man, if he be honest 
and virtuous, is more truly noble than 
the son of a king or a duke. What 
does Euripides say on this topic ? *‘ A 
worthy man appears to me to be ive/t- 
borni and he who is unjust and un- 
^ncipled, though the oiispring of a 
distinguished family, is in my opinion 
iU-born." —Juvenal, adverting to the 
same point, says, Art thou justly 
reckoned a hoi v, good, and upright man ? 
In that case I acknowlege thee to be 
truly noble.'*—Such is the language of 
the manly and the wise;—only the ser¬ 
vile and the weak connect true worth or 
merit with high birth oi gentility; and 
it has been properly observed, that there 
is many a upbleman at thee loom, at the 


plough, and in the shop, according to 
the genuine idea of nobility, which in¬ 
cludes courage, spirit, generosity, and 
benevolence, the qualities of a warm 
and open heart, totally unconnected with 
the accidental advantages of riches and 
honor. It majr indeed be Said, that vir¬ 
tue alone, or excellence of character, is 
true nobility. 

Yct,iftherebe no merit in the splendor 
of birth or the gentility of extraction, 
there is an imposing uir in tiiose seem¬ 
ing advantages. They make a person 
appear more respectable than he would 
seem to be without them. Such is the 
littleness of man, that these little things 
appear great in his eyes. He is “ pleased 
with a feather, tickled with a straw,” 
dazzled by a star or a riband, and de¬ 
lighted with a long pedigree; and, as 
these appearances fascinate a great pro¬ 
portion of the community, some advan¬ 
tage arises from that attention and re¬ 
spect which arc consequently paid to 
tlie high-born and the noble, whose 
qualities, however mean or ordinary, 
are over-valued and emblazoned. If 
they speak nonsense, it is called sense ; 
and whatever they do, if any doubt can 
arise on the subject, the result is at least J 
more favorable to their characters than 
it ought to be. There is less of this 
devotion to rank in Orcat-Britain than 
in other countries; but, even with us, 
birth and rank are too much regarded. 
The absurdity of this reverence or re¬ 
spect must be evident to every refiecting 
man; yet that consideration does not 
sufficiently check its prevalence. 

It may be said, that wealth has, more 
particularly in our time, encroached on 
the claims of the high-born, and attract¬ 
ed a great share of that respect which 
nobility of birth before seemed to mo¬ 
nopolise. But wc may observe that 
this is a result of the same principle, if 
we may so term tliat hlinuness which 
pfompts the people to respect exterior 
advantages more than intrinsic worth. 

' We conclude with remarking, that 
there is a considerable advantage in 
high birth, where the recollectioos of 
the merit of ancestors stimulate the 
zeal of their successors to an imitation 
of good examples and laudable con¬ 
duct; but, as this is rarely the case, 
the pride of birth may be justly derided 
as an overweening pretension, an idle 
boast, and an arrogant ostentation of 
dubious merit. 
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Zillah. 


ZILLAII ; A TALE OF TUG HOLY CITY, 

by the AuUtor of Bramblctye-House. 
4 vols. 1828. 

This is a work of research and labor 
rather than of genius or fancy,—a dis¬ 
play of antique figures and dresses, of 
exterior practices and ceremonies, of 
minute formality and pompous page¬ 
antry. The scenes are more artificial 
tlian natural; the delineator is a faithful 
copyist, not a masterly original artist; 
the sketclies are florid without vigor, 
and, although they may be deemed* 
ciiaracteristic, do not make a forcible or 
interesting impression. 

The period selected by Mr. Smith is 
the time when Marc Antony figured 
among the most distinguished characters 
in the Roman worlo. There was a 
contest for the throne of Judma between 
Antigonus and Herod, and the latter 
was supported by all the influence of 
Antony. At the opening of the talc, 
Antigonus, then reigning, sends the 
sagan (or the deputy of the Jewish 
high-priest) to brioe and conciliate the 
owerful Roman. The priest, who 
as married Salome, a proud and 
^ haughty widow, resolves to take his 
^daughter Zillah (the fruit of a former 
marriage) to the Eternal City. The 
only incident that occurs before he 
leaves Jerusalem is the appearance of a 
wild man calling himself Esau, and 
frightening the quiet inhabitants by 
terrible warnings and predictions. The 
account of this journey, made up prin¬ 
cipally of descriptions of scenery and 
niitional customs, occupies too large a 
portion of the work, without advancing 
the real progress of the tale. Esun is 
repeatedly seen by the traveling party, 
and his strange appearances excite some 
surprise; but it aftenvards appears tliat 
this fellow is the sun of Salome, and, 
having been banished from ills native 
country for some crime, heads a haiM 
of roblwrs, and, in various disguises, 
transports himself from one place to» 
another, with astonishing celerity.— 
The priest and his daughter at length 
reach Rome, and are introduced to 
Antony, who, being an ardent admirer 
of female beauty, becomes enamored of 
Zillah, and is determined to seduce her. 
The dissolute voluptuary endeavours to 
familiarise her with the gaieties and 
luxuries of Rome, and shows her its 
wonders and curiosities. It did not 
evince much delicacy to recommend the 


combats of wild beasts to a lady’s no¬ 
tice ; yet the Jewish girl takes her 
station at Pompey’s theatre to witness 
a scene of that kind. On this occasion, 
the approach and effects of a storm are 
well described.—Zillah observed that 
the sun no longer shone upon the arena, 
that dark clouds were sweeping across 
the ^y, and that the whole theatre was 
involved in a deep lurid gloom. As 
every thing portended a sharp and 
sadden tempest, the enormous veil, or 
awning, which was occasionally ex¬ 
tended over a great part of the apiw- 
ture at the top of the theatre, as a shade 
from the sun, was now stretched for¬ 
ward to its ntiuost reach, to protect the 
spectators from the expected deluge, 
involving the lower parts in sncIi a 
dens<‘ obscurity, that the people looked 
like dim rows of shadows, while their 
voices came up confusedly out of the 
darkness,with an ominous and unna¬ 
tural sound, as if it was tlie gibbering 
of so many unseen spectres. The effect 
of this sudden eclipse was, perha{>s, 
increased by its cuiitnist with a vivid 
stream of sunshine which had recently 
poured down into the arena. At tliis 
juncture Antony, followed by a nume¬ 
rous company of his partisans, entered 
the theatre. Such w'as the obscurity, 
that he might not perhaps have been 
recognise<], had not a military band, 
stationed for the purpose, struck up 
with trumpats, cymbals, and clarions, 
a favorite martial tune, called Antony’s 
March, at which signal the whole mul¬ 
titude simultaneously rose from their 
scats, the rustling of their garments 
emitting a sound like the rushing of 
mighty waters, and the movements of 
their bodies occasioning a sensible agi¬ 
tation in tlie air. Loud and almo.st 
deafening applauses followed ; for those 
who provided the Romans with their 
favourite shows were sure of being po¬ 
pular; and the clamour had not yet 
subsided, when a terrific flash of light¬ 
ening suddenly flooded the whole vast 
area with a resplendent blaze, the gloom 
became blacker than ever, and a stun¬ 
ning burst of thunder threatened to split 
in pieces the solid walls of the theatre, 
or shake them down upon the heads of 
the Spectators. 

** The assembled people, whose terrors 
were aggravated by superstition, in¬ 
stantly resumedatheir scats, aghast with 
dismay, and awed into a profound si¬ 
lence; but tl«B Dumerons wild beasts in 
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tbe dens below, startled by the previous 
shoots of the populace, and the astound¬ 
ing peal from Heaven, answered tbe 
dread challenge with a burst of savage 
fury; the roar of lions, tigers, and 
bears, the baying of wolves, tlie fierce 
snorting of wild boars, the hollow yell 
of the rhinoceros, and the sharp, shrill, 
piercing cry of the elephant, filled the 
vast concave of the walls with Inch 
commingled and appalling echoes, that 
many thought the monsters were break¬ 
ing from their prison, and mastering 
their forces for a desperate and deadly 
plunge amid tlie spectators. Daunt¬ 
less, indeed, must tliat man have been 
who could reflect without emotion that 
be was sitting between two perils of no 
ordinbry nature—that whole forests of 
wild beasts were ramping and ravening 
beneath him, and that tne skies above 


instant, to the funeral dirge of a peal of 
thunder. A deluge now ponring into 
ttat portion of the bttijding which was 
unprotected by the awning, cloaks, hats, 
and eanopies of all sorts, were put' in 
busy requisition; tlie flashes became 
gradoally less vivid and frequent; the 
light slowly revisited tlie benighted 
area; the thunder rolled mattering 
away into tbe distance; tlie roaring of 
the wild beasts subsided into an occa¬ 
sional angry growl or short snarl; the 
furious pattemig of the big splashing 
rain dwindled into an inaudible shoiver; 
the clouds broke away; the bright blue 
sky again became visible; the sun came 
forth, rejoicing in his recovered might, 
and his bright beams, darting through 
the opening of the awning, fell once 
more upon the glittering yellow sands 
of the arena." 


were vomiting forth fire amid tremen¬ 
dous concussions that seemed to rock 
the very earth. 

*‘A momentary intermission occur¬ 
red ; during which interval Octavius, 
accompanied by a troop of friends, en¬ 
tered the theatre, on the opposite side 
to that wlicrc Antony had seated him- 
self, and advanced toward the front 
rows. Courageous as he had proved 
himself on various occasions, he had a 
superstitious morbid horror of lighten¬ 
ing; and another dazzling flash happen¬ 
ing to blaze through the building when 
he bad proceeded about b^ilfu’ay, he 
suddenly turned round, not without 
visible manifestations of alarm, and 
hurried back to the arched passage 
from which iie had emerged. Tins 
retreat occasioned a strong sensation 
among the spectators; it was considered 
so favourable an augury for Antony, 
that, notwithstanding the continued 
violence of the tempest, a buz of exul¬ 
tation from his partisans murmured 
hollowly around the building. The 
flashes, though less blinding, now be¬ 
came more frequent; and, as they illu¬ 
minated tbe peopled area withamoment- 
ary shiver of brilliance, Zillah beheld a 
myriad of faces starting out of tlie dim 
void, all animated with deep emotion, 
and their eyes sparkling, as if they were 
on fire, when tbe shrond of gloom again 
fell suddenly over them, and she saw 
nothing but an indistinct mass closing 
around her, like the narrow horizon of 
a moonless night. It oeemed as if a 
whole people leaped into light and life, 
only to be extinguished ggain in an 


The vigilant caution of the heroine’s 
friends, and the warnings of the wild 
man, are not so efficacious as to prevent 
Antony from capturing the fair maiden. 
He sends her to the temple of Cybele, 
where she is confined in a vault; luck¬ 
ily, however, the temple takes fire, and 
she makes her escape back to her father. 
Antony's designs being now evident, < 
the ambassador hastens from Rome; ^ 
but the misfortunes of the family do 
not terminate here. They are not safe 
by land or sea. On their passage, 
having secured a vessel at the nearest 
port, they are captured by pirates. As 
all the occurrences that arise are con¬ 
ceived with a view to astonish the 
reader, it is not much to be wondered 
at that the persecuted party siiould be 
again pounced upon by Antony. The 
tyrant throws the unhappy girl into a 
rison, where she is fortunately visited 
y Cleopatra, who plans and executes 
her escape. Once more upon the road 
they are attacked by banditti, and, after 
many mortifications, disasters, disap¬ 
pointments, and perils of all kinds, they 
at last arrive in safety at Jerusalem. 
Here they find a conspiracy against 
Antigonus proceeding to maturity; and 
this leads to an animated scene.-—*' No 

f lace in the world, except tbe Holy 
lity, could have supplied such an as¬ 
sembly as was now collected. In the 
perpetual fermentation of its spiritual 
elements, Jerusalem was always throw¬ 
ing up a scum of superstition, assuming 
every variety of shape, from simple 
fanaticism to demoniacal possession and 
raving delirium. In the present con- 
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gren* pretenders and sanctimonious 
monntebanks of all sorts were added 
to the list, so that It comprised sped- 
oiens of mere hypocritical knavery, un* 
conscious self-delusion, blind bigoted 
enthusiasm, and all their intermediate 
shades. Here might be seen the 
monthly prognosticator, mth his tablets 
and horoscope t the diviner, spanning 
bis long mystical staff with his fingers; 
the devout juggler, pretending to vomit 
fire; the charmer, with serpents coiling 
and hissing round his throat, by which 
he practised diviiiaUon; the hooded 
witch, muttering and mumbling spells; 
enchanters, sorcerers, and wizards, with 
their wands and magical books, most 
of whom were at the same time ven¬ 
triloquists, and pretended to make their 
oracular responses come out of a bottle t 
and the necromancer, who, by sleeping 
upon a newly-made grave, could obtain 
communion with the dead, and learn 
from them the future state of the living. 
To these must be added the zealots, 
foaming at the mouth, falling into ec¬ 
stasies, and gashing themselves with 
knives till the blood spurted from their 
bodies; and those possessed with devils, 
writhing their limbs and uttering ma¬ 
niacal bowlings. Let the reader ima¬ 
gine the effect of such an assemblage 
surrounding a supposed prophet’s tomb 
within a rocky vault, their bearded 
faces expressing every variety of pas¬ 
sion, from ccHd hypocrisy to nery 
phrensy, their eyes sparkling like live 
coals, and all illuminated or thrown 
into dark shade by the fitful glare of a 
lamp suspended from the roof of the 
cavern. Tubal the Pharisee was alrea¬ 
dy within it; but his crafty insidious 
character prompted him to ensconce 
himself in the darker recesses of the 
sepulchre, where he might watch with¬ 
out taking any active part in the peril¬ 
ous proceedings of the night. Tlie buz, 
the muttering, and the howling, ^icre 
in some degree checked when Salome 
and Barjona entered; for the former 
was respected, not only as being a rela¬ 
tion of the king, and the wife of the 
sagan, but as a woman of ambitions 
and undaunted character, while the 
latter had obtained a moral dominion 
over these various spirits by his hypo¬ 
critical mortifications, but more espe¬ 
cially by his irresistible eloquence. 
Seeing that they were in a state of ex¬ 
citement fitted for his purpose, he took 
his station at the head of the tomb, and 


placed 
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iiavlng placed a naked sword in his 
paralytic right-hand, which he sop- 
ported on the top of the tomb, Baijona 
commenced his speech. IVho hut they 
who already knew him would have 
Imagined that such a wreck and rem¬ 
nant of humanity could have poured 
forth a torrent of eloquence so sonorous, 
ficiw:, and splendid ? It might indeed 
hasi been thought tl»t his lips had 
been touched by a live coal from the 
altar—but from the altar of Moloch, 
from the unhallowed fires of faction, 
sedition, and turbulence. While he 
was speaking, the involuntary twitclies 
and stiudderings of his paralytic arm 
frequently rattled the nakea sword 
upon the tomb, whence issued an omi¬ 
nous and hollow but martial sound, 
that harmonised well with his spirit- 
stirring oration, awaking in some a 
feeling of deep awe, and inflaming the 
cntimsiasin of others to the highest 
pitch of excitement. So startling and 
unexpected was his concluding propo¬ 
sition, that several were dumbtounded, 
although the majority, fired by the em- 
passioned appeal that had been made 
to them, vociferated, “ Down with Anti- 
gonus!” — Down with all kings!” 
shrieked a fiery-eyed zealot, leaping 
upon the tomb—“ (rod is the only King 
of the Jews, and our proper govern¬ 
ment a theocracy. When our ancestors 
impiously clamoured for a monarch, the 
prophet Samuel foretold that if they 
had one fie would enslave them, and 
make their daughters perfumers, cooks, 
and pastry-servants. Saul was given 
to them in wrath and for a punishment. 
Tyrants have our kings been to ns ever 
since, nor can we eimect the favour of 
Heaven till we sacrifice all these usurp¬ 
ers, and acknowlege none for our ruler 
but the great King, the glorious Lord 
of Heaven.”-—"Come down, thou fran¬ 
tic wretch!” shouted Baijona, stretch¬ 
ing out his left hand, as if he would 
have dragged him from the tomb, and 
drowning with his powerful voice every 
other in the place.—" Thou Koph ! 
thou ape! thou bawling Moabite!” 
cried the zealot, " thou traitor to the 
Lord!” So saying, he leaped down 
upon the unfortunate Barjona, plunged 
his dagger in his heart, and they both 
rolled in the dust together. In an in¬ 
stant, the whole sepulchre was a scene 
of indescriba^fle tumult. Those labour¬ 
ing under deinon'tecal possession yelled 
and howle^ amidstconvulsive writnings: 
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cries of nge were mingled with the 
^plaudine shouts of a few devotees* 
who would have supported the murdee 
perpetrated by their fuiatical brother; 
out they were quickly overpowered j 
swords and daggers gleiuned in the 
dim light of the cavern ; and the assas¬ 
sin, covered with innumerable wounds, 
was soon stretched beside his victim.” 

Zillah, as we before hinted, is aided 
in her escape by Cleopatra's jealousy, 
when that princess has detected her 
lover in a renewal of his base attempts. 
—Gazing beneath her, she beheld a 
vast and louy hall, near the ceiling of 
which she found herself standing. It 
was spacious as the interior of a temple, 
decorated with ponderous columns, a 
large btatue of the veiled Isis, and other 
grim, gigantic, and hideous deities of 
the Egyptian mythology, which, being 
only indistinctly revealed in the dim 
twilight, imparted an additionally stu¬ 
pendous and terrific charade^ to the 
gloomy vastness of the enclosure. A 
wroi^nt stone cornice, projecting about 
two fMt from the wall, extended from 
the spot wliere they stood to the oppo¬ 
site extremity of the building. * Have 
yon the courage to risk your life by 
walking along this dizzy ledge?’ in¬ 
quired Cleopatra, pointing to it. ‘ It is 
your only means of escape, and I have 
myself just traversed it for the purpose 
of visiting you?’” 

A disguise being thought;, necessary 
to secure her escape, SSiliah put on a 
garment which Cleopatra had worn 
when it pleased her to personate the 
goddess Isis, the robe being decorated 
with the symbols of that deity, and the 
head-dress being a lofty garland of 
leaves, corn, and artificial peaches, in¬ 
terwoven. Ad entertainment being an¬ 
nounced by Antony, “ massive golden 
chandeliers suspended from the ceiling, 
and numerous lofty candeiabra and lamps 
of alabaster arranged along the side of 
the hall, irradiateathe whole endosure 
with the blaze of day; the tables, en¬ 
cumbered with gorgeons plate, lofty 
Grecian vases sculptured with exquisite 
figures, and penderous oriental censers, 
the sparkling of whose gold was 
quenched in tlie radiance of the jewelry 
with which they were embossed, dis- 
pla^d that wasteful and insane pro- 
fusKULwhich constituted Antony’s sole 
notion of magnificence. .The nobility 
and the.pr^8tuood in their robes of ce- 
roBony^ mid the ladies of ^le court in 


their g^ala-dresses, were ranged along 
the various tables: at the head of wfaicti 
sat the triumvir, magnificently attired 
as the god Baechu^ raving on his right 
hand Cleopatra, tlw enchantress of all 
eyes and hearts, not less voluptuous amt 
lovely than the Queen of Love, whose 
garb and attributes she had assumed for 
the night. Cupids and beautiful dam¬ 
sels, representing tlie Nymphs and 
Graces, were in attendance upon the 
royal and divine pair, us if to complete 
their living apotheosis, and to offer, by 
their light, lovely, and radiant forms, 
a strange contrast to the oppofite ex¬ 
tremity of tiie hall, where sat enthroned 
the great veiled figure of Isis, within 
an enclosure, guarded at each angle by 
the gigantic black granite statue of an 
Egyptian deity, stern, solemn, terrific, 
and rendered still mure hideous by the 
re<i glare thrown from the flaming altar 
in front of the shrine. 

“ Silence being proclaimed by a crier, 
the priest of Isis, standing beside the 
altar, pronounced in a loud voice, * The 
health of the god Antony I and may the 
sacrifices ana libations which he now 
offers to his sister Isis be propitionsly 
accepted!’ At the same time he poured 

E erfumed oil upon the flame, and the 
and, as it had been previously con¬ 
certed, struck up Antony’s march. This 
was the signal for Zillah. Commending 
herself to Heaven in a short prayer, she 
stepped upon the narrow cornice with a 
throbbing heart, and, keeping her eyes 
fixed upon the wall, while she waved 
her hand I’ejeetingly toward the assem¬ 
blage below, she proceeded with a slow 
anusteady pace along her perilous path. 
Cleopatra was the first to startle the 
echoing hall with a fearful shriek, as 
she pointed at the apparition, screaming 
out, ‘ The goddess! the goddess ! she 
rejects theonerings!—and see ! see! the 
fire of the altar has gone out!’ and she 
felf back in her chair, apparently over¬ 
come with dread. Owing to the great 
Iviigbt of tlie cornice, none of the guests 
below could perceive Its projection, and 
they might tlierefore be well excused 
for imagining that the offended goddess 
was treading the air, and about to visit 
them, perhaps, with some terrible in¬ 
fliction.—Antony and Cleopatra them¬ 
selves, in spite of their assumed divi¬ 
nity, offered to their guests the humili* 
ating spectacle of a disorderly retreat; 
and in a few minutes the silent, lonely 
hall, with its lamps still blazing, tiie 
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jjorffeouB vases and goblets fliokcring lor» into practice, tlmt “ no man is a 
in tfiair own golden light, their gems better naercbant than he that lays otit 
twinkling like stars, the censers breath* Ms time upon Ood, and his money upon 
ing up their rich perfumes, and the the poor.’* Therefore, at Christmas, 
costly feast outspread upon the tables, though the house was irenefally filled 


were all abandoned te the veiled god* with pleasant and meriy companyj that 
dess, and to the granite giants, who which was first attemuid to was the 
seemed to be left as tlie grim guardians worship and service of the Lord—the 
of t}»e deserted banquet.” ^ guests first considered were the poor 

The influence and persuasions of An* and’needy, who stand in the place of 
tony have a commanding effect, and tto- Christ to tlieir more wealthy brethren, 
man troops advance to the support of Some davs before Christmas, Mis* 


man troops advance to the support of 
Herod. Felix, a youth who attracted 
Zil lab’s attention in the arena at Rome,, 
suddenly appears at night in the garden 
of the sagan’s house, habited as a Hebrew. 
Althou^i the course of true love never 
does run smooth,” yet it happens by a 
fortunate coincidence, that Zitlah hears 
the noise of her lover’s approach, and 
joins him. The result is, a long con- 


tress Amabel, and her dear Grace Fiur- 
fdx, and Mrs. Bartlett, the housekeeper, 
might be found in the servants’ nail 
giving away good stout blankets and 
warm clothing, which they had been 
preparing long before. More than 
once, or even twice, during Cbribtiiias 
time, tables were spread with tlm 
famous fare of the season, and barrels 


versation, the conversion of the young of good strong ale were kept flowing. 


Pagan to the religion of Moses, and a 
mutual vow of attacliment. A battle 
follows this ti'iuler scene ; the partisans 
of Antigonus arc routed; Herod is 
proclainied king ; and, after the tumult 
of victory has subsided, the young lov¬ 
ers are united. 


SOME ACCOUNT OV A CHRISTMAS SPENT 

AT OLD-COURT, /row the Fire-Side 

Book. 

Sir Adam Fairfax was a gentleman 
of the old school, who had a strong 
attachment to many old usages, and 
some old prejudices. He was, as the 
old song says, 

" All old worshipful gciitlcinan who had a greate 
estate. 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful 
rate.” 

He had also— 

” A good old laBhlon, when Chiistmnsse i^as 
couic," 


Rut in the profusion of Old Court there 
was no tlraste, in the festivity neither 
intemperance nor drunkenness. 

While the knight was exercising hit! 
hospitality, two letters were laid before 
him. “ 'f his is from iny son Harry,” 
he said, taking up one ot them. “ The 
other must be read first, however.”— 
(His eye had glanced upon the hand¬ 
writing of his nrst-born, Marmaduke.) 
“Hey! Mistress Amabel,” he cried, 
after a rustling of paper, and making 
many exclamations, us his custom often 
was; “ here’s a fine piece of business 1” 
—" No bad news, 1 hope,” said the old 
lady.—“ Bad news, no !—I mean, yes; 
or rather no and yi’s together. First of 
all, here's Marniadnke’s letter, with a- 
lung story about attachment, and my 
approval, and a girl without a groat; 
and how certain ne is that you, and I, 
and little Grace.y there, will love her. 
Pshaw, the hoy’s a fool! 1 hate your 
love-matches, and your poor beauties.” 
—« Are you quite sure of that, father?” 
whispered his daughter Grace, who had 
stolen round to her father’s side, and 


to call in all his old neighbours, no( 
quite “ with bagpipe and drum,” hut 
with a welcome to the full as hearty, 
though not so noisy. Uo had too much 
of that common sense which happily is 
of all periods, to be silly, intemperate, 
and sinful, just for the sake of keeping 
up old customs. Though Sir Adam, 
being of a free and cliecrfu] spirit, 
agreed in the maxim, that “ to enjoy is 
to obey,” yet he loved also to put this 
saying, 1 believe of old Jeremy Tay- 


who, as soon as she eaught his eye» 
turned a sidelong glance to the portrait 
of one who had been very poor and 
very beautiful—her own motner. As 
she spoke, she half hung her head, and 
looked archly and smilingly full in her 
father’s face. There was a little art in 
tlie girl’s look, and she would not have 
cared to confess it; yet it was natural 
with her, for she had caught it of her 
own mother. She knew its potency, 
and she k^ew that -her father would 
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tako tier in his arms and kiss her fondly. 
She might have guessed that, fust then, 
any smile from her would cnarm lier 
father; for, poor girl! she bad smiled 
very seldom of late. Her eyes had 
lost half of their brightness, and her 
soft cheek was very pale. But this is 
not the time to tell her story. 

*' That child's as like her mother as 
she can stare," said the old man, as he 
looked at Grace, then intently pernsing 
her brother’s letter, which she had 
quietly taken, without asking, from his 
band.—Not store, father, if you please, 
that’s not (juite the word." She looked 
up and smiled again. " I hope I don’t 
store. I believe you have turned over 
your once happy art of speaking to a 
lady’s'ear to Marmadnke. Dear fellow I 
bow well he writes! This Lucy of his 
must be a sweet creature; 1 like every 
thing about her; at least every thing 
he says. And what a pretty name!— 
Lucy ! my favourite name l’^—But 
where is Harry’s letter ?" said the 
knight; I had it in my hand a minute 
ago. Have you taken Harry’s letter ?’’ 
he asked; for Grace had turned again 
to her elder brother’s, and had not heard 
his first inquiry.—Did you speak, 
fatlier? what did you say‘?—Have I 
taken Harry’s letter? to be sure, I 
liave;" and she showed it under the 
letter she was reading.—“Ah, well!” 
replied the old knight, sitting down, 
satisfied that the letter was found. 
“ Read it aloud to your aunt and me— 
read the good news of the morning.’’— 
“ Good news! what can it be, if, after 
Marmaduke’s good news, this intelli> 
gcnce of Harry is, by way of distinc¬ 
tion, to be called the good news? Well, 
aunt. I’m sure you are impatient to 
hear, so I’ll begin 

“ I have much to tell you, much to 
explain, but I hope to explain all to 
your perfect satisfaction. 1 will begin 
my narrative.—Not many weeks ago I 
had an unexpected meeting with Mr. 
Joscelyn, who behaved so ill to my poor 
sister Grace." 


“ Grace could not get out half the 
words; the paper fluttered in her hand, 
and her lip ouivered with agitation.— 
** O Harry !’* she cried, in a tone of 
deejj distress — “ and he promised 


me: 


“ Give me the letter, my darling," 
said the old knight -".I forgot that 
part; but don’t be frightened ; nothing 
that you dread has happen^; give me 


the letter."—" No, no, dear father! I'm 
very silly; but 1 can hardly help it; I 
did not expeet the name just dien, that's 
all. How very warm it is!" she said, 
and pushed ba» her b^tiful hair, now 
hanging over a clieek crimsoned with 
emotion.—" With Mr. Joscelyn,"—she 
continued, and running over with her 
eye the few words that followed,—"and 
his wife!"—" He is married, then!" A 
deeper blush spread over her whole face. 
"I’m very glad! For his wife’s sake, 
that impetuous Harry would, I hope, 
avoid him, and not wound her feelings 
as well as mine.’’—" Go on ithuling, 
Gracey," said the knight.—"And his 
wife and sister. Of course I did not 
go near them; but the next day I met 
one of the party again—the sister, the 
lady Clarice Joscelyn; she was with her 
mother at lord N.’s. To my astonish¬ 
ment, the mother and daughter begged 
an introduction to me, and treated me 
with the most marked attention. The 
former took dm opportunity of assuring 
me with what displeasure she had re¬ 
garded her sun’s conduct, and spoke in 
Fiigh terms of the character given by 
every one to my darling sister. All this 
was far from displeasing to me: but, to 
make the matter short, I must tell you 
tliat 1 found the lady Clarice charming; 
and, as I saw she thought me a Very 
pretty fellow, 1 persuaded her and the 
countess her mother to let the brother 
go on to Rome, where they had all in¬ 
tended to winter, without them. The 
day after Mr. Joscelyn’s departure be¬ 
held me the husband, the very happy 
husband, of my dear little Clarice. 

" Harry Fairfax." 

Harry and his bride made their ap¬ 
pearance at Old-Court with’tlieir attend¬ 
ants. ^Tbere came so many of them, 
and the servants were such fine ladies 
and gentlemen, and there were so many 
trunks and boxes and packages, that 
cofifusion reigned for many hours; lady 
Clarice mistook Mistress Amabel for the 
housekeeper, and consigned to her care a 
lap-dog of king Charles’s breed, which 
she said was ravenously hungry, and 
must eat immediately. And uicn one 
of the carriages, in driving round to 
the stable-yard, nearly unhorsed the old 
knight, who was walking his horse 
home; and a kitchen-wendi was found 
with her greasy apron on, and a gridiron 
in her hand, standing stock-still in the 
passage leading to the drawing-room. 
Her month and eyes were open with 
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astonishment, and she tlioujTht of ever}' 
tiling more than of her duty. 

Alarniadnke and his bride Lucy after¬ 
wards presented themselves at tliu ho¬ 
spitable mansion. Every body admired 
Lucy at first sight, every one declared 
her beautiful; but the vain and trifling 
(lady Clarice among them) pronounced 
her too reserved and serious. The fact 
was, Lucy had no pleissiirc in trifling, 
no taste for lavishing her enthusiasm on 
little follies: the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of her mind was good sense; of 
her disposition, humility—unalfectefl 
good-humour, genuine humanity. — 
From the time that Mrs. Fairfax ap¬ 
peared at Old-Court, lady Clarice, who, 
under all her levity and thonghtlcss- 
ness, had a tolerable sliare of" vanity 
and common downright selfishness, was 
anxious to take her departure. She 
felt that the nobility of Lacy’s mind 
threw ail her nobility of rank, and 
other little advantages on which she 
had piqued herself, into the hack- 
ground, am! in vain she talked and 
laughed, and from the mere love of 
notice liisplayed her several arconiplish- 
nients; one quiet remark of Lucy’s 
drew tlie attention of every one away 
I'rom her. She had formed the idea of 
a mere uneducated girl, when told that 
Lucy was the daughter of a poor north- 
country parson, had never hren in 
London, and was some years yuungei 
than herself, lint she !ij<l not l>een in 
her society many hours before she felt 
herself awed by the parson’s daughter. 
Lucy Jiad no accomplishments; she 
could not sing; knew nothing of music; 
spoke not a word of French! l^ady 
Clarice marveled within herself what 
could make her so attractive.. She 
coul«I not understand the simple charm 
which distinguishes every modest and 
perfectly feminine woman above the 
rest of her sex. 


ENGIiISH, SCOTCH, AND iniEII HEAUTT ; 
frorn Uie ^nnivermry. 

It has been said by some out', and, 
if not said before, it shall be said now, 
that no woman is incapable of insjpiring- 
love, fixing affection, and making a 
man happy. Wc are far less influenced 
byputwaid loveliness than we imagine. 
Men speak with admiration and write 
with rapture of the beauty which the 
artist loves, which, like genius in the 
system of Gall, is ascertained by scale 
and compass; but, in pnu'tice, sec how 
they despise those splendid theories, and 
yield to a sense of beauty and loveli¬ 
ness, of which the standard is in their 
own hearts. It is not the elegance of 
form, for that is often imperfect; it is 
not loveliness of face, for there Nature 
has been perchance neglectful; nor is 
it the charm of sentiment or sweet 
words, fisr even among women there is 
an occasional luck of that; neither is 
it the depth of their feelings, nor the 
sincerity of their afiection, that their 
whole power over man springs from. 
Yet every tvoman, heauliful or nut, 
has that power more or less ; and «very 
man yields to its influence. 

Tlie v.omcn of all nations are beau¬ 
tiful. Female beauty, in the limited 
sense o! the word, is that outward form 
or proportion nliich conesponds witli 
the theories m’ poets and tlie rules of 
artists—of wl.ieh every nation h.is ex¬ 
amples, and of which every worn m lias 
a share. Jlut beauty, by a more .atiiral 
definition of the word, is that indescri¬ 
bable charm, that union of many qua¬ 
lities of person and mind and heart, 
by which the gre.itest portion of luip- 
liness is ensured to man. One of uur 
lest ])oets has touched on this matter 
with the wisdom of inspiration; these 
arc his words; 


She dwelt among the untrodden tvays 
Desidc the sjirings^of Dove, 

A maid wliQpi there were none to prai.se. 
And very few to love. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
Wlicn Lucy cca.sed to be: 

But she is in her grave, and. Oh! 

The difference to me! 


This was a maiden something more poet of Rydal Mount is a married mait, 
to the purpose than the slender damsels and knows front what sources domeslir 
wlioin academies create on canvas, or of happiness comes. Tlie gossamer crea- 
whoui some baclielor bards dream. The tious of the faficy, were they transfuiiii'--' 
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to bccathing flesh and blood, would 
never do for a man’s bosom. Those 
delicate aerial visions, those personified 
zephyrs, are decidedly unfit tor the rna* 
ternal wear and tear of the world, and 
would never survive the hetrothinp;. 
Not so the bnxom dames of onr two 
fine islands. It was the intention of 
nature that thev should be the motl^rs 
of warriors and poets, of philosophers 
and historians, of men of sense and sci* 
cnce; and she formed them for the task. 
Look at them as they move along. If 
art, with its scale and its compasses, and 
its eternal chant of the bean id£at, had 
peopled the world, we should have been 
a nation of ninnies; our isles ivonld 
have been filled with figures and beings 
«beautiful exceedingly,” bnt loveless, 
joyless, splendidly silly, and elegantly 
contemptible. It has been better or* 
dered. 

1 have looked much on nnn, and 
more on woman. The world presents a 
distinct image of my own perception of 
heau'^ ; and from the decisions of true 
love 1 could lay down the law of human 
affection, and the universal sense enter* 
tained respecting female loveliness.— 
There is no need to be profound, there 
is noi occasion for resciirch; look on 
wedded society, it is visible to all.— 
Then', a man very plain Is linked to a 
woman very lovely; a creature as silent 
as marble, to one eloquent, fluent, and 
talkative; a very tall man to a very 
little woman ; n very portly lady to a 
man short, slender, and attenuated; the 
brown weds the black, and the white 
the golden ; personal deformities are not 
in the way of affection; love contradict.s 
alt our theories of loveliness, and hap¬ 
piness has no more to do with beauty 
than a good crop of corn has with the 
personaF looks of him who sowed the 
seed. The question, therefore, which 
some simple person has put, “which of 
the three kingdoms has the most bean* 
tiful ladies,” is one of surpassing ab¬ 
surdity. Who would ever think of going 
forth with rules of artists in their hands, 
and scraps of idle verse on their lips, to 
measure and adjust the precedence of 
beauty among the three nations ? Who 
shall say which is the fairest flower of 
the field, which is the brightest of the 
stars of Heaven ? One loves the daisy 
for its modesty, anotlier^he rose for its 
splendor, and a third'the lily for its 
purity ; and they are all right. 

VVe know not, indeed, \rj our natural 


theory of female loveliness, which 
tion has the most beautiful women, be¬ 
cause we know not which is the hap¬ 
piest. Where-ever there is most bosom 
tranquillity, most domestic happiness, 
beauty reigns in all its strength. Look 
at that mud hovel on one of the wild 
hills of Ireland; smoke is streaming 
from door and window; aivoman, to six 
healthy diildren and a happy husband, 
is portioning out a simple and scanty 
meal; she is a good mother and an affec¬ 
tionate wife; and though tinged with 
dmoke and touched by care, she is warm¬ 
ly beloved ; she is lovely in Iicr hus¬ 
band’s eyes, and is therefore beautiful. 
Go into yon Scotish cottage, and yon 
will see a clean floor, a bright fire, 
merry children, a thrifty wife, and a 
husband who is nursing the youngest 
child, and making a whistle for the 
eldest. The woman is lovely and beau¬ 
tiful, and an image of thrift and good 
housewifery, beyond any painter’s cre¬ 
ation ; her liuband believes her beauti- 
ful too, an^ whilst making the little 
instrninent of melody to please his 
child, he thinks of the rivals from whom 
he won her, and how fair she is com¬ 
pared to all her early companions. Or 
here is a house at hand, hemmed round ' 
with fruit-trees and flowers, while the 
hlossoniing tassels of the honeyshckle 
perfume us as we pass in at the door. 
Enter and hcliold that Englishwoman, 
out of keeping with all the rules of 
academic beauty, full and ample in her 
person, her cheeks glowing with vul¬ 
gar health, her eyes shining with quiet 
happiness, her children swarming like 
summer bees, her house shining like a 
new clock, and her movements as regu¬ 
lar as one of Murray’s chronometers. 
There sits her husband, a sleek con¬ 
tented man, well fed, cleanly lodged, 
and softly handled, who glories in the 
^od looks and sagacity of his wife, 
%d eyes her affectionately as he holds 
the shining tankard to his lips, and 
*swa11ow8 slowly and with protracted 
delight the healthy beverage which she 
has lircwed. Now that is a beautiful 
woman; and why is she beautiful? be¬ 
cause the gentleness of her nature and 
the kindliness of her heart throw a 
household halo around her person, 
adorning her as a honcy-suckle adorns 
an ordinary tree, and impresssing her 
mental image on our minds. Such is 
beauty in my sight—a creation more 
honorable to nature and more bcneficiaJl 
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to man, and in itself iniinitely more 
lovely, even to look upon, than tliose 
shapes, made according to the line and 
level of art, whici) please inexperienced 
eyes, delude dreamers, fascinate old 
bachelors, and catch the eye, and vex 
the heart. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OP 

lovE, by the late Air. Shelley, from 

the Keepsake for 182!). 

What is Love? Ask him who lives,* 
what is life; ask liim who adores, what 
is (Sod. 

1 know not tire internal constitutions 
of otiier men. 1 see that in some ex¬ 
ternal attributes tliey resemble me; 
hut, when, mi>led by that appearance, 

1 have thought to appeal to something 
in common, and unourthen niy inmost 
soul to them, I h.ive found my language 
misunderstood, like one in a distant 
and savage land. The jpiore oppor¬ 
tunities they have aflordcif me for ex- 
pcrieiire, the wider has appeared the 
interval between us, an«l to a grc.itcr 
distance have the points of syrnpalhv 
,bcen withdra%vn. With a spirit ill- 
fitted to sustain such itruof, trembling 
and feeble through its tenderness, 1 
have* everywhere sought, and have 
found only repulse and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Thau deniandest what is love. Tt is 
that powerful attr:iction towaid ail we 
eoncenre, or fear, or hope, beyond our¬ 
selves, when we find within our own 
thoiigiits the eliasm of an iiisuiiicieiit 
void, and seek to awaken, in all things 
tliat arc, a community witli what we 
experience witliiii ourselves. If w« 
I'easoii wc would be understood ; if we 
Kiiagine, wc would that the airy cliild- 
ren of our bruin were born anew within 
another's ; if we feel, we would that 
another’s nerves should vibrate to oiA* 
own, that the beams of their eyes 
siiould kindle at once, and mix and* 
melt into our own : that lips of motion¬ 
less ice should uot reply to lips quiver¬ 
ing and burning u Uh the heart’s best 
blood;—this is Love. This is the 
bond w'hich connects not only man 
with man, but witli every tiling whicH 
exists. We are born into the world, 
And thei-e is something u'ithin us, 
which, from the instant that we live, 
more and more thirsts after its like* 
ness. It is probably iu coi're.spondcxicc 


with this law that tlie infant drains 
milk from tlie bosom of its mother; 
this propensity develops itself with 
the dcvelopiaeiit of ©ur nature. We 
dimly see, within our intellectual na¬ 
ture, a miniature as it were of our 
entire self, yet deprived of all that we 
condemn or despise,—the ideal proto- 
typa of every thing excellent and 
lovely that we are capable of co-i- 
ceiving as belonging to the nature of 
man ;—not only the portrait of unr 
external being, but an assemblage of 
the minutest particles of which our 
natuic is composed: a mirror whose 
surface reflects only the forms of parity 
and brightness; a soul within our own 
soul that describes a circle arouiyi its 
proper Paradise, wliich pain and sorrow 
and evil dare not overleap. To this wc 
eagerly refer all sensations, thirsting 
that they should resemble and corre¬ 
spond wijii it. Thu discovery of its 
antitype; the meeting with an iinder- 
stunJing rjp.ible of clearly estimating 
our own; an imagination which should 
enter into and seise upon the subtle 
and delicate peculiarities which we 
have delighted to cherish and unfold 
in secret, with a frame, whose nerves, 
like the chords of two exquisite lyres, 
strung to tlie accompaniment of one 
delightful voice, vibrate with the vi¬ 
brations of our own; and a combi¬ 
nation of all these in such proportion 
us the type* within deiuund.s; this is 
the invisible and unattainable point to 
wliich love tends: and to attain which, 
it urges forth the powers of man to 
arrest the faintest shadow of that, with¬ 
out the possession of which, there is no 
rest or respite to the heart over which 
it rules, lienee iu solitude, or in that 
deserted state when wc are surrounded 
by hiiinan beings, and yet they sym¬ 
pathise not with us, we love the flowers, 
the grass, the waters, and the sky. In 
the motion of the very leaves of spring, 
in the blue air, there is then found a 
secret correspondenee with our hearts. 
'J'here is eloquence in tliu tonguelrss 
wind, as well as a melody in the flow¬ 
ing brooks and the rustling of the reeds 
beside them, which, by their inconceiv¬ 
able relation to something within the 
soul, awaken the spirits to dances of 
breathless rapture, and bring tears of 
mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like 
the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or 
the voice of one beloved singing to you 
aJoue. literiv; says that if lie were ia 
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a desert hfi aronid lore some express* 
So noon uft tills irant or power is dead, 
man becomes a tiring sepaidirc of him¬ 
self, and whut yet survives is the mere 
husk of what once he was. 


TALES OF THE WEST, btf the Avthor of 
Letters from the East. 2 vols. 1828.' 

Orientalism is an established term 
for ai peculiar mode of writing*, preva¬ 
lent in Asia; but there is no ground for 
the use of such a word as Occidental^ 
applied to the compositions and 
style or the West. We do not say that 
Mr. Came has so styled the present 
work,; but he seems to think tliat be has 
funned, in his title, a pretty antithesis, 
in fact, there is no particular fasiiion 
for the writings of the western nations: 
they do not seem to have that esprit dc 
corps, or that nnifurmity, which those 
uf the East exhibit. 

In thfs,'} volumes we find seven tales, 
all of which display a respert.ibie por¬ 
tion of talent, though smne arc superior 
to otlievs. A rritie jusfl ,• oh.Ncrves, that 
there are, in Rlr Cariie’.s work, “ few 
seenes of mneli energy, and seareelyany 
attempts to struggle wiili the d.irli am! 
lierce passitviis of our nature; but it 
contains pleasing* pieturi's of filial and 
fraternal love, of f’le tiri't palpitalions 
of a sweet eijiotioii, enduriiig faith, pure, 
M'lf-sanil’.--iii;r afleetion, ami reimm- 
br€inrcs oufliviiig dcutb. .Ml ibis is 
describ.'d in a very soft and soolliing 
style, wbicli coiivevs a sort of feminine 
character—a morhidezia (to borrow a 
terra from |iaimi!i!;)eveii to liie stronger 
scones of Itie author. Even the death¬ 
bed struggles and dcath-hed renentaiire 
wbieli Air. Came soiuetitnes loves to 
delineate, are shorn of their terrors by 
tlie united sentiment and softness of bis 
iliction; remorse, in his band.s, loses its 
horrors—ail that we are shocked and 
shudder at—every painful character of 
guilt and anguish. We do not know 
whether tliis account of these talcs will 
please those readers who have been ac- 
custoiiK’d to the intoxicating spirit of 
pus.sion poured forth so freely by other 
novelists in its unrectified state; hut wc 
arc sure that all persons of good taste 
and feeling will be both touched and 
derigt;le.i^with them, and wdth the ap- 
plau.se ot such reatlers Mr, Came ongfit 
to liccaotiitndh^d. Tlic Alps rearing them- 
selvCj lu.dieskv' like an rfray of giants 
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about to scale Heaven, the volcano flout¬ 
ing the sun witii its murky banners, tiic 
long swell of the ocean, are fine things 
to gaee upon now and then; but we all 
love to look oftener on the pastoral hills 
and green valleys of other countries, 
and to listen to the mnsical tnnrmnrs of 
streams more lucid and limited than the 
melancholy W’aste of waters by which 
navies have been engulphcd." 

The Valley of the Lizard is a pleasing 
tale. Tliu hero is Kosemaine, whose 
active and adventurous spirit prompts 
him to become a smuggler, at first with 
some reluctance, but afterwards with 
determineil spirit, lie at length acquires 
the command of a brig.—“ He and his 
associates Inui been chased warmly for 
several hours by a king’s ship of far 
superior force, and had kept up a distant 
cannonade; hut tlie cneiiiy gained on 
them so quickly, that it was resolved to 
run the vessel into a cove on the north 
shore of tlic country; and, by getting 
into .shallow water, there w.is a hope ot 
haftliiig the pursuit. 'I'he brig acrord- 
ingly ran in ek».-ie to the shore: yet tlie 
euduy soon eu'ared, ami cast anchor at 
no great ili.Hl mce, opening instantly R 
heavy lire. 'I'lieru was no thought^R^ 
surrender on the part of the pursued; n 
pi ice was set upon their liv es, which they 
resolved to sell dearly, since there was 
no hope of pardon. It now grew dark, 
and tiieonti.ius reliirued |oi some tirae 
with C'.uy tluir enemy’s lire; hut .so 
destruetivc was tlie hitter, that they fell 
rapidly on every .side, and tlieir resist¬ 
ance grow gradually fainter. The boats 
of the cruiser instantly drew nigii, nnd 
ll'e cltascd vessel, already overpowered, 
was hoarded by men vvlio were deter¬ 
mined not to spare. Yet on their own 
deck the remnant of the smugglers 
fought fearlessly and long; the cutlas.s 
of Kosemaine flashed amidst tlic throng, 
while he animated his comrades still to 
tnaku head against their foes. Jtut it 
was in vain ; he saw them full one after 
another at his feet, and covered with 
wounds he was soon stretched beside 
them. Wiien all resistance was over, 
the crow of the man-of-war began to 
secure their prize, wiiich they found to 
contain a very valuable cargo; and, in 
about half an hour afterwards, when the 
lieutenant returned from making tiu: 
report to his coimnaudcr, he ordered 
tlie deck to be cleared of the dead and 
wounded. 'J'he slain were immediately 
thrown overboard: but, as it was now 
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i]uite dark, it was frequently necessary group of the enemy's creiv, seated 
to place the light close to the features of around their supper, at the other cod of 
tiie vanquished, in order to discover if the vessel; and, turning his eyes to the 
signs of animation remained, before the shore, they rested on the low beach of 
body was committed to the deep. — wliite sand, that lay distinct in the pale 
Rosemaine, whose wounds had bled star-light, and on the cottages of the 
profusely, had in the mean time reco- hamb‘t beyond; if he could arrive 
vered his senses so far as to be con- there, he was safe, for the people were 
scions of what was passing around liim ; all in his interest. He drew his wound- 
uud he gaKcd wildly at flrst on the cd Body slowly along the deck, dropped 
moving iigiin's that passed to and fro silently into the water, and, being an 
upon the deck, and on titc ligitt that excellent swimmer, struggled hard to 
glared over the giiastiy countenances of gain a footing, *but in vain, the depth 
ids fallen crew; on whom bent the around being greater than lie had 
features of the victors with an eager- expected. The shore was close at 
ness, as if iinuilling that death should hand: it seemed he could almost touch 

J 'et have rescued the captives from tliuir it, and he bore np against the waves in 
lold. Tile lamp at last approached the despair, with his enfechled fraiim 
spot where he lay, and an exclamation bleeding at every pore; and fixbd his 
burst from the group tliat this was tlie look on the cottages, from which all 
Ciiptuin of the prize. His presence of the liglits had now disappeared, their 
mind did not iorsake him in this ex- inhabitants being buried in sleep. The 
treinity ; he closed his eyes, drew in rccedinn^surge carried him hack against 
his breath, and was scnsilde in every the \tssel; and, rendered helpless by 
nerve of the I'ltll blaze which was the blow, ho yielded to his fiite; each 
tliroH'n on his fcatiues, and whidi object sw.uii before liis dazzled eye.s, 
dwelt there amidst tlie do'ihts and mis- and the waves rolled over his sinking’ 
giviiiys of his erne! examiners. He head, when he suddenly grasped, al- 
lieard tlie voire of tlie ollieer, l.wv at most uiieonscionsly, a rope that hung 
first, as he bade them carefully observe loosely from tlie side. Thus sustained 
if he did not live, and gradually grow- till hope and strength returned, lie 
irig louder, and breaking- forth into eliing to the rope as he advanced iigaiii 
execrations, as rage and disaiipointmenl to the shore. iMore successful, he this 
g-ot the better of hope. ‘ He is ile.'d,’ lime found a footing, and crawled to a 
ihey all exelaimed, ‘.imlwe have lust part of tiic heaeli that was covered with 
the reu'.iril,' whilst the prostrate figure a wild an<^ thick verdiiie, ivldeli aUbrd- 
l.iy still and moveless as if in the grasp cd temporary concealment To arrive 
of the grave. They left him at last, at tlie hnnilet, however, it was necessary 
and he listened to their retiring steps, to cross the bed of white sand, on whicii 
111 a short time, ail was hushed; a ho would run the greatest risk of being 
boat, with the lieuteoaiit, pushed oil* seen ami pursued by tiic sailors on 
fniin tlie ])rize, and the sullen plasli of board, lie quilted the cinnip of bushes; 
the oars fell on his cars like sounds of stooping low, he ran as quickly as his 
succour to a dying man. lie opened wcakne.ss would allow’ along the sand, 
his eyes, and gazed cautiously around; and reached tlie door of one of the 
tin; stars were shining brightly from a cottages, of which an old w’oniun was 
clear wiiiler’s sky, 'and ll.« cold wind ^the only tenant. Here he lay several 
swept piercingly over the scene*of montiis, ere his wounds were healed, 
sl.iiighter, hearing the waves unee^is- attended by the solitary inmate. No 
ingly .against the sides of the bark, search was ever made afler him, as he 
A stilled groan came at intervals from was believed to have perished.” 
soiiiu prostrate comrade near him, and Having haiiisheu biimself to South- 
sharp iigony ran through every limb, America, Rosemaine sinks the smuggler 
as the bark rose and fell with each dash in the lawful trader, sailing up rivu’s in 
of the billow'. bark, and at other times traversing 

“He had little doubt that he <vas extended and desolate plains. His feci- 
bleeding to death, and strove to rally logs are well described.—“ The love of 
all his fleeting strength, both of body Nature, in these wanderings amidst lier 
and mind, to make one desperate effort most hushed lyid glorious aspects, grew 
for escape. Raising himself with difli- upon his tuind,-^a feeling till thcii un- 
culty on one hatnl, he beheld 'a small knoivn hy^bim. When resting for the 
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nifflit in the depth of fiircstR, amidst 
nmvers&l silence, while the last beams 
of golden light rested on tlie tops of the 
tall trees, no cheerful and accustomed 
sounds told of the fading day, ^ no lin* 
gering and varying hues reconciled the 
eye by their beauty to its departure. 
The sun seemed to sink at once on an 
immense solitude, that pressed upon^thc 
soul, and whose intricate and untroiraen 
recesses the eye sought to pierce in vain. 
Neither did evening bring with its ap« 
preach voices from tnc Tlistance, which, 
while they appal, excite in tlte traveler 
a deep and flearfnl interest, 'i'hcrc was 
a rush of beautiful wings and plumage 
of every hue ; but no melody arose from 
the peopled brunclies, and no beasts of 
prey moved in tlnnr deepening shade. 
When the fire blazed fiercely and threw 
its light some way oft', the retreating 
steps and the shrill and timid cries were 
lieard of the feeble animals of tl^e forest, 
the deer, the tapir, and others, wlio fled 
from the glare of the flame. 'J’he hea¬ 
vens, brilliant even at night in such a 
climate, were unseen through the thick 
canopy of the ancient forest, that was 
scarcely stirred by the breeze sweeping 
by. In such a situation, the mind is 
forced to reflect in spite of itself; and, 
while Roseinaine gazed on llw sleeping 
figures of his attendants, stretched round 
the embers, the past became painfully 
distinct, and dark were the colours in 
which it rose to view. Oftiyi when he 
bad sunk to sleep, reclined on the trunk 
of a tree, he was awakened by the fan¬ 
cied rush of the billows, the clamours 
of dying men, and the voice of the pur¬ 
suer'; and welcome were the fi/st beams 
of morning, penetrating the mass of 
foliage above his bead.” 

He afterwards marries a Spanish girl, 
and is for some years both a flourishing 
merchant iind a happy husband ; but his 
love at length subsides into iudiflfeiieiiei', ^ 
from no other cause than the unsteadi¬ 
ness of his character.—“ Isabel had 
long seen the gradual decay of her bus- 
band’s afTection with anguish; it was 
the strong anchor on which she had re¬ 
posed alltier happiness, and over the 
early wreck she wept bitterly. Each 
art was tried by the lovely aud ill-fated 
woman to regain tlte empire she had 
lost: but it iiiight not be: the dresses 
and ornaments that used, in his fancy, 
tp, become her most, and.lv'hich lie had 
trrpfuscly lavished, were worn to attract 
liis eye, and when he roturngd at even¬ 


ing, wearied with his many and per¬ 
plexing concerns, her features were 
dressed in smiles, her voice assumed its 
sweetest accent, and then she spoke of 
the brilliant houss of their first inter¬ 
views, whim he came a wanderer to her 
native roof, and how affection grew in 
that solitude ; but the blissful memory 
fell on licr breaking heart alone. The 
colour left her cheek, but the lustre of 
her eye was bright as when all within 
was happy ; she never sull'ercd a mur¬ 
mur to escape her lips at the neglect 
that now grew daily more .and more 
apparent.—Her spiiit, however, fell fast 
beneath the sorrow that never quitted it. 
As long as her declining strength per¬ 
mitted, she continued to frequent her 
luxuriant garden, the cure of which had 
been her favourite employment. The 
palm of Brazil was there, and the orange 
and myrtle grew in profusion around 
the fountain tliat fell in several streams 
into a spacious marble basin, which 
looked like a mimic lake; for rocks 
rose out of its wave, aud flowers of 
every hue grew wild upon its banks. 
A small ana thickly-sbaded terrace ran 
along tlie lower end of the garden, and 
overhung the sea. Hence might be 
heard the songs of the mariners and 
fishermen, and the mingled sounds that 
rose from the ivide bay, while imme¬ 
diately around all was solitude and 
silence; and here, as moonlight slept 
on the surface of the sheet of water, and 
scarcely pierced the thick bniiiches of 
the trees, Isabel thought of the far and 
endeared paths of her home in Para¬ 
guay—tlie hours of undoubting aftec- 
tion—the vows of eternal constancy, 
that time had proved to be as the leaves 
scaKered by the storm.” 

Siioeki'd'at tlie untinitly fate of a 
neglected wife, he disposes of his pro¬ 
perl)', wanders over North-Auierica, 
returns to Europe, settles in a farm, 
ruavries again, and, in the calmness of 
retirement, tliinks of the “ past vivid 
usoments ^if his life as if they had been 
a dream.” 


THE EKUMsiiMAM ; a Satirical P^ffa- 
eion, by the Rev, Mr. Croly. 

A MODERN Greek is supposed to be 
describing, to a friend, various speci¬ 
mens of human nature and manners. 
After speaking of the Germans and 
other Europeans, he says, “ My hut 
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guest was an Englibhman; a line ex¬ 
ample of the^ great country] of contra¬ 
dictions ; wlicre the philosophers are 
fools, and the fools are philosophers; 
where every man scorns foreigners, 
and every man copies them; where 
the poor enjoy the revenues" of the 
state, and the rich ^are beggared to 
feed them ; where kings live in private 
houses, and subjects live in palaces; 
where the nobles are the proudest on 
earth, and wlicre every third man of 
tlicin has had a plebeian for^ his grand¬ 
father; whore every man adores his 
country, and every man runs out of it* 
as fast as he can. 

“ Mv EnglishmanTwas "a personage 
of the highest education of his country ; 
that is, lie had been tun years at its 
most famous school, where he leatned 
to pronounce the most barbarous Latin 
in the most barbarous manner, and play 
cricket to perfection. Some years more 
at a college whose reputation runs the 
circuit of the globe, taught him that a 
circle is not a square, and that the 
human stomach is capable of containing 
three buttles of wine at a time. He was 
then sent forth a perfect man, to upliold 
\ the state, if he pleased; but fate turned 
b his talents in 'another direction. Com¬ 
ing to the borders of the sea, liKe the 
restdof his countrymen, to get rid of 
society (which is effected by a round of 
dinners, halls, [and breakfasts, in those 
spots of seclusion), his eye was caught 
by the sunset on the French clifl’s. He 
put on his hat; sailed for the land of 
gaietv; and, once in motion, went on to 
the Haltic, tlie Neva, and the Don, 
abusing every thing that he saw, heard, 
and felt, until the sea of Azof received 
him witiiin its muddy bosom, tthe Uos- 
phorns whirled him down its rapid 
stream, and he found himself under the 
shadow of the sultan of sultans. There 
he paused; and his genius developed 
itself in an offer to teach the Turkj^h 
cavalry the use of tlm horse and sci¬ 
mitar, the mufti the l^ran, the sultan 
tile art of decapitation, the sultana! 
how to color their own cliecks, and the 
people how to speak their own lan¬ 
guage. But the Turks as much hate 
to learn as they scorn to teach. A pro¬ 
mise of the bamboo if he farther pre¬ 
sumed to enlighten the land of the 
Mahometans, put him to his speed ; and, 
as literature was the darling passion of 
his soul, he steered his bark to our 
mountain, where, by some ill chance, 


he was directel to me, as the most pro¬ 
found of the profound. I was tying 
up the shoots of yonder vagrant vine, 
when the roan of genius invaded me. 
1'he vine is exactly three yards from 
my door; yet, before I could take 
shelter, he had demanded of me, whe¬ 
ther 1 could tell him what had become 
of the thirty-five lost tragedies of Eu- 
ripii^s, of the hundred and thirteen 
melodrames of Sophocles, and the hund¬ 
red and eighty farces of Menander. 
Overwhelmed by this deluge of learn¬ 
ing, I could only protest that I knew 
no more than himself on the subject, 
and attempted to make my escape; hut 
his ardour of enquiry was not to be 
eluded. Holding me the breast, Ite 
insisted on my tmling him, on the.spot, 
whether the complete Decades of Livy 
and the Annals of Tacitns were not in 
my possession ; whether I thought Ly- 
cophron more muddy, or mysterious, or 
mad; u4icther any man living could 
make any thing of iEschylus; and 
whether the probability of the case was 
not, that his tragedies were a literal 
compilation of the ravings of the Athe¬ 
nian lunatic hospital. Luckily the sea 
had given him an appetite, and dinner 
took olf llie violenct* of his inquisition. 
But over our bottle tlie subject was 
renewed ; and he declared that he had 
come to fix among us, for the purpose 
of devoting his existence to purifying 
from the cobwebs of twelve centuries, 
and exfodirtng from the bowels of the 
mountain, if need he, our precious 
remnants of ancient poetry, philosophy, 
and science, to be remitted to his illus¬ 
trious country, and thence sent forth, 
brightened, polished, and purified, hung 
ivith the accumulated notes of her ten 
thousand literati, and glittering in the 
contributions of her arts, to illuminate 
the world. 

“ I congratulated England, the world, 
and the discoverer, anu produced^ some 
more of oiy best wine. He imbibed it 
with the zeal of a lover of antiquity, 
until he fell on the fltior. He rose next 
day at noon with a head-ache; wrdte a 
chapter in his voluminous journal; 
ordered his boat; and, hearing that 
agates were to be sold cheap at Lemnos, 
found out that he wanted sleeve-but¬ 
tons, sailed, and 1 never saw him 
more. 

“If you have any cariosity to know 
his opinion of us, you may find it in 
that quartoj one of ten which he made 
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out of liU rumours abroaU, mafrnifted by 
his rescarclira at home. He has abused 
us in the ir.K>st pitiless manner. Our 
chapels arc hovels ; our cottages, sties ; 
our brotherhood, banditti; our provi¬ 
sions, poison; and our wines, vinegar; 
our OTand convent, the noble Laura, 
which opened its gates of hospitality to 
this rider of asses, is a mass of dun¬ 
geons fora mass of criminals; onitVa- 
topede and Incroui^, lovely as their 
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mere prospect would make them, arc 
lit for nothing but the rats and weasels 
that will soon be the only dwellers of 
their walls; and even our Calandari, 
with its venerable grandeur, and those 
groves of vine and olive that cling and 
cluster round it like the sovereign 
temple of the hill, receives the divided 
honours of an il-l-looking penitentiary 
and an insecure prison.” 


The Pleasures and Admnlagcft of Cheerfulness. 


THE PLEASUnES AND ADVANTAGES OF rlIEEnFt'I.NESS. 

Fair as the dawning light, auspirioiis guest! 

Source of all comfort to the liuman breast! 

Depriv’d of thee, we moan in sad despair. 

And the dull moments pass in anxious care. 

Though beauteous objects all around us rise, 

'J’o charm tlie fancy and delight the eyes ; 

Though art’s fair works and nature’s gifts rousiiir;- 
To please each sense and satiate earli desire, 

’Tis joyless all, till tliy cflliv’ning ray 
•Scatter'i the riielancholy gloom away ; 

I’ljcn ttpeiis to the son! a heav’j.ly scene 
t}f joy and peace, all spriglitly, all sertnu*. 

Where dost tliou deign, say in what blest retreat, 

To choose tliy mansion and to fix tliy sea) ? 

Tliy sacred presence how shall ue explore? 

Can Av’rice gain thee witli liis golden store ? 

< 'an vain Ambition, with iier bouste.l charms, 

Tempt thee within her wide-cxlemled arms? 

No—with content alone caii’st tliou abide, 

Thy sister, ever smiling by thy side. 

IV’hen gay companions, void of cv’ry care, 
tlrowu the full howl, and the rich banquet shatv. 

And give a loose to pleasure, art thou tiiere? 

Or, when the eager swains ]mrsue the chase. 

With active limbs, and health in ev’ry f.ice, 
is it thy voice that, wak’iiiiiguup the morn, 

Cheers the stanch hounds, and winds the jolly horn 
Or, when the assembling great and fair advance. 

To celebrate the mask, the play, the dance, 

Wliiist beauty spreads its sweetest charms around. 

And airs ecstatic swell their •tuneful sound. 

Art thou within the pompous circle found ^ 

Does not thy influence mui^ sedately shiner 
Can such tumultuous joys as these lie thine ? 

•Surely more mild, more constant in their course. 

Thy pleasures issue from a nobler source. 

From sweet discretion ruling in the breast. 

From passions temper’d, and from lust repress’d. 

From thonghts unconscious of a guilty smart, 

And 4he calm transports of an honest heart. 

Thy aid, O ever faithful, ever kind, 

Througl^life, through death, attends the virtuous mind: 
Of angry fate wards from us ev’ry blow, 

Curescv’ry jjl, and softens ev’ry woe. 
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• 

Whatever £ood our mortal state desires. 

What ivisimm hnds, or innocence inspires. 

From nature’s bounteous hand whatever flows, 
Whate’er our Maker’s providence bestows. 

By thee mankind enjoys, by thee repays 
A grateful tribute of’ perpetual praise. 


STANZAS ON BEnAoLKNCE, 

by Mr. Bowring. 

Oh, let us never lightly fling 

A barb of woe to wound another; 

Oil, never let us haste to bring 
The cup of sorrow to a brotijer. 

Each has the power to wound : but he 
Who wounds that he may witness pain, 

Has learn’d no law of Charity, 

Which ne’er inflicts a pang in vain. 

• 

’Tis godlike to awaken joy, 

Or sorrow’s influence to subdue; 

But not to wound, nor to annoy, 

Is part of virtue’s lesson too ;— 

Peace, wing’d in fairer u'orld's above, 
Shall bend her down and brighten thie. 

When all man's labor shall be love, 

And all his thoughts a brother’s bliss. 


AN ADDRESS TO AN ABSENT tfADY, 

by the Rev. Thomas Dale,’ from the Musical Souccnir. 

Oft as the broad sun dips 
Beneath the western sea, 

A prayer is on my lips. 

Dearest! a pra 3 'er for thee. 

1 know not where thou wand’rest now. 

O’er ocean-wave, or mountain-brow— 

I only know that He, 

Who hears the suppliant’s prayer, 

Where’er thou arf, on land or sea, 

Alone can shield thee there. 

• 

Oft as the bright dawn breaks 
Behind the eastern hill. 

Mine ej'e from slumber wakes. 

My heart is with thee still: 

For thee my latest vows were said. 

For thee my earliest^prayers are pray'd— 

And O! when storms shall low’r 
Above the swelling sea. 

Be it thy shield, in danger’s hour, • 

That I have pray’d for thee. 

• 4 m 


VOL. IX. 
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I 

VHB MAXUBAL EFFBOTS OF LOV£, 

by Mr. Pringle. 

Oil! not, when hopes are brightest. 

Is ail lovers sweet enchantment known; 

Oh I not, when hearts are lightest. 

Is all fond woman’s fervor shown: 

But, when life’s clouds o’ertake us, 

And the cold world is clotli’d in gluoic, 

IVlieii sammer friends forsake us, 

The rose of love is best in bloom. 

I 

Love is no wand'ring vapor. 

That lures astray with trcach’rous spark ; 

Love is no transient taper. 

That lives an hour, and leaves us dark : 

But, like the lamp that lightens 

The Greenland hut beneath the snow. 

The bosom’s home it brightens. 

When all beside is chill below. 


LUCY AND HER UIRD, 

by H. Southey. 

SoMETHiNO 1 fain would teach tiicc from tiie grief 
Titat tiius hatli h-U’d those gentle eyes witli tears, 

The which may be thy sober sure relief 
When sorrow visits thee in aftcr'years. 

I ask not whither is tire spirit flown 
That lit tiie eye which there in death is seal'd ; 

Our Father hath not made that myst’ry known; 
Needless the knowlege, therefore not reveal’d. 

But didst thou know, in sure and sacred truth, 

It had a place assign’d in yonder skies ; 

There, through an endless life of joyous youth. 

To warble in the buw’rs of Paradise; 

Lucy, if then the pow’r to thee were given 
In that cold clav its life t<A re<engage, 

Would’st thou call back the warbler from its heaven, 
To be again the tenant 9 f a cage ? 

Only that thou might’st cherish it again, 

Would’st thou the object of tliy love recall 

To mortal life, and chance, and change, and pain. 
And death, which must be snifer’d once by all ? 

Oh, no, thou say’st; oh, surely not, not so! 

I read the answer wliicli those looks express: 

For purr and true affection, well I know, 

Leaves in the heart no room for selfiehtiess. 
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The Feast of Lifef 

Such love of all our virtues is the gem; 

We bring with us the immortal seed at birth ; 

Of Heaven it is, and heavenly: woe to them 
Who make it wholly earthly and of earth! 

What we love perfectly, for its own sake 
We love and not our own; being ready thus 
^Vliate’er self-sacrifice is ask’d to make ; 

That which is best for it, is be|t for ns. 

O, Lucy! treasure up that pious thought; 

It hath a balm for sorrow’s deadliest darts. 

And with true comfort thou wilt find it fraught. 

If grief should reach thee in tliy heart of liearts ! * 


THE i EAST OF LIFE, 

by Mm London. 

• 

i HID thee to my mystic feast: 

Each one thou lov’st is gather’d tlu'ie . 

Yet put thou on a mourning robe. 

And bind the cypress in thy hair. 

The hall is vast, and cold, and drear; 

The board with faded flow'rs is spread . 
Shadows of beauty flit arouinl, 

Itut beauty from each bloom has fled ; 

And music echoes from the walls. 

Hut music with a dirge-like sound 
And p.Tle and silent are the guests. 

And ev’ry eye is on the ground. 


Here, take this cup, though dark it seem, 
And drink to human hopes and fears; 

’Tis from their native clement 
The cup is fill’d—^it is of tears. 

What! tum’st thou with averted brow ? 
Thou scornest this poor feast of mine. 

And askest for a pttrple robe, 

Light words, glad smiles, and sunny wine. 

• 

In vain the veil has left thine eyes. 

Or such these would have seem’d to thee; 
Before thee is the Feast of Life,, 

But life in its reality! 


« Tliis little poem calls to our recollection the Lcsbia of Catullus. The laureate’s 
piece is inferior in poetic beauty; but he has given it a moral turn, of which the Roman 
bard had no idea. Eui i - 
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I 

TUB RICH BUT NOT IIAPPT MAN, 

. by Mr, Kennedy. 

O THE clear caller stream an’ the shady ^reen tree, 

An* the hours I spent, bonnie Mary, wi’ thee, 

When the ffloamin’ tli^ halloiv’d the laiig simmer day 
Seem’d to fleet on the mngs o’ the swallov away! 

^s saft flowin’ waters, dhes leafy and green. 

As ye, my auld lored ancs, I aften hae seen; 

An’ maids like my Mary, young, artless, and fair; 

But the joys o* past hours I've found never mair! 

Wi* gold frae the Indies I've bought me braid lands, 

'I’ve higgit the house in the plantin’ that stands; 

But I’m no half sae happy wi’ a’ that’s now mine 
As when wi’ my Mary I wander’d lang syne. 

A stranger I was in the lands whence 1 came; 

Now absence has made me a stranger at hame; 

Baith great folk and sma’ o’ his siller ran tell. 

But naebody cares for the carl himsel. 

O wae on this grandeur! it’s lonesome and cauld. 

It’s no like the pleasure I tasted of auld. 

When down by the burn and bonnie green tree 
<I dream'd through the gloamin’, lost lassie, wi’ thee! 


A new-vear’s eve, 

by Mr. Bernard Barton. 

A New year’s E\^e ! My fancy, wing thy flight. 

Nor doubt that, in thy native country dear, 

Tiiere are who honor with appropriate rite 
The closing hours of the departing year; 

Who mingle with their hospitable cheer 

Feelings and thoughts to man in mercy given, 
Bright’ning in sorrow’s eye the pensive tear. 

And healing hearts by disappointment riven,— 

Their’s who o’er rougher seas have tempest>tost been driven. 

And these are they who on this social eve 
Its old observances with joy fulfil; 

Their simple hearts the loss of such would grieve. 

For childhood’s early mcm’ry keeps them still. 

Like lovely wild-flow’rs by a crystal rill. 

Fresh and unfading; tliey may be antique. 

In towns disused; but rural vale and hill. 

And those who liv^ and die there, love to seek 
The blameless bliss they yield, for unto them they speak 

A language dear as the remember'd tune 
Of murm’ring streamlet in his native land 
4 s to the wan;d’rer’s ear, who treads alone 
•O’er -India’s or Arabia’s wastes of sand: 
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A New Year'a Eve.’ 

Their mena’ry too is mix'd with pleasures plann'd 
In the bright happy hours of blooming youth; 

When Fancy scatter’d fiow’rs with open hand 

Across Hope’s path, whose visions pass’d fur sooth; 
Yet linger in such hearts their ancient worth and troth. 

And therefore do they deck their ivalls with green; 

There shines the hoily.bough with berries red; 

There too the yul^log’s cheerful blaze is seen 
Around its genial warmth and l%ht to shed ; 

Hound it are happy faces, smiles that spread 
A feeling of enjoyment calm and pure, 

A sense of happiness, home-born, home-bred, 

_ Whose influence shall unchangeably endure, 

'iVhile home for English hearts lias pleasures to allure. 

And far remote be the degenerate day 

Which dooms otrr tlmughts in quest of joy to roam 
From the thatch’d white-wash’d cot, tbo’nuiltof clay. 
To wealth’s most costly, grandeur’s proudest dome! 
A Briton’s breast should love and prize his home: 

Changeful our clime, and round our spot of earth. 
Roused by the wintry winds, the white waves foam; 

But here all household ties have had their birth. 

And sires and sons been found to feel and own their worth. 

Here the Penates have been worship’d long, 

Not merely by the wood-fire blazing bnght. 

By childhood’s pastime, and by poet’s song, 

^ Though these have gladden’d many a winter night, 

And made their longest, darkest hour seem light; 

• But their’s has been the homage of the lieart. 

That far surpasses each external rite. 

In which more quiet feelings have their part— 

Smiles that uncull’d for come, tears that unbidden start. 

And though the world more worldly may have grown. 
And modes and manners to our fathers dear 
Be now by most unpractised and unknown. 

Not less their epirit we may still revere; 

Honor’d the smile, and hallow’d be the tear. 

Given to these reliques of the olden time ; 

For those there be that prize them, as the ear 
May love the ancient poet’s simple rhyme. 

Or feel the secret charm of minster's distant chime. 

Thus it should be! their mem’ry is entwined 
With things long buried in time’s whelming wave; 
Oluects the heart has ever fqndly shrined, 

And fain from dull forgetfulness would save; 

The wise, the good, the gentle, and the brave. 

Whose names o'er iiist’ry’s page have glory shed ; 
The patriot’s birth-place, and the poet^ grave. 

Old manners ana old customs, long since fled. 

Yet to the living dear, link’ikwith the honor'd dead! 
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nUtES AND MAXIMS FOR SWEETENING 
MATRIMONY, 

addreeaed to the Maida, Wivfa^ and 
fVidowa^ ill Greai-Britain. 

The Barest method of obtaining a 

f ood husband, or to keep one so, is to 
e good yourself. 

Never use a lover ill, whom you 
intend to make your fausbaiid, lest he 
should upbraid you with your former 
treatment of him, or return it in the 
seouel. 

if ever you should feel an inclination 
to act the tyrant, endeavour to recollect 
these two lines, taken from an old piece 
called the Battle of the Sexes: 

I 

" Gently shall those bo rul'd, irlio gently sway'd ; 
Abject shall those obey, who haughty were 
obey'd." 

Avoid, therefore, all thought^, of ma« 
naging your husband. Never impose 
upon his understanding or (as some do 
very foolishly) try his temper: but, 
having before marriage treated your 
lover with sincerity, treat him after the 
ceremony with affection and respect. 

In the matrimonial state do not pro¬ 
mise to yourself felicity without alloy; 
for that cannot be procured in this sub¬ 
lunary state. Consider beforehand, that 
the person with whom you intend to 
connect yourself is not an angel, but a 
man ; and if, when you are united, you 
discover any thing in his humor or be¬ 
haviour not so agreeable as you expect¬ 
ed, pass it over as a human frailty; 
smooth your brow, compose your tem¬ 
per, and try to amend it by cheerful¬ 
ness and good-nature. 

Resolve, every morning, to be good- 
natured and cheerful on that day; and, 
if any accident should occur to brctik 
that resolution, suffer it not to put you 
out of temper with every thing else. 

Dispute not witli your husband, what¬ 
ever the occasion may be; but rather 
den^ yourself the trivial satisfaction of 
Itaving your own will, than risk a 
quarrel of which you cannot foresee the 
end. 

Be assured, that a woman’s 'power, 
as well as her happiness, has no other 
foundation than her husband’s love, 
which it is her interest to preserve and 
increase by all possible means. Study, 
therefore, his temper, tnd command 
your own; enjoy bis satisfaction with 


him, sliare and sootiie his cares, and con¬ 
ceal his infirmities. 

Read frequently the matrimonial ser¬ 
vice, and, in doing so, overlook not the 
word obey.* 

Always wear your wedding-ring; for 
more virtue lies in it than is generally 
imagined. If yon arc ruffled unawares, 
assaulted witli improper thoughts, or 
tempted in any way against your duty, 
look upon the ring, and call to mind 
who gave it you, where it was received, 
and what passed at that solemn time. 

' Have you any regard to your hus¬ 
band's welfare or esteem ? Then have 
a due regard to his income, in all your 
expences and desires; for, if necessity 
should follow, there is great danger of 
the loss of both. 

Let not many days pass witlioiit a 
serious examination of your conduct u<« 
a wife; and if, on reflection, you find 
yourself guilty of any weaknesses, the 
Iwst atonement is, to be more particu¬ 
larly cautious in future. 

A due attention to these rules will, 
we trust, effectually prevent those 
bickerings and auitnosities whicli arc so 
prevalent in the married state. At any 
rate, they appear to us to deserve attcii- ^ 
tion; and, if they be not infallibb' 
specifies for the rare of matrimonial dis¬ 
orders, they at least can do no hand,— 
which cannot be said of all medicines. 

B. E. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE EARL OF 
LIVERFOOL. 

The death of a statesman who con¬ 
ducted the affairs of a great kingdom 
for a long course of years, must he re¬ 
garded as an im|)ortant event, whether 
his administration was beneficial or in¬ 
jurious to the country; but, when the 
exertions of tlic individual in question 
contributed to the rescue of Europe from 
the disgraceful domination and abomi¬ 
nable tyranny of a base adventurer, liis 
life and conduct are more particularly 
entitled to notice. His government was 
not in alt respects the most constitu- 

• This little word, we fear, is too freqiientljr 
OTerlouked ftr ditref^arded by the tadii-s; but they 
ought to consider iliHt, whi-ti two persons are lii 
tiio case, tquahty of power may lead to confusion. 
When a dlapiite arises, one niiist yield, liowCTer 
reluetantiy, to the other; and who, we ask, ought 
to rule ?—Ceituiiily, not the weaker vessel, hut 
the luid of the neatlon.—E pit, 
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tional; but liis intcution& were appa- 
rentlv food, and th^ result of his coun¬ 
sels aid not impair the public prosperity. 

Robert Banks Jenkinson was born 
in the year 1770* His father was Mr. 
Charles Jenkinson, a man of a respect¬ 
able family but of small fortune, who, 
being an intelligent conductor of public 
business, and also a zealous Tory, re¬ 
commended himself to the favor of 
(Jeorge the Third, which he retained 
and secured to the close of his life.— 
Hence the son was bred a statesman, 
and was enabled to enter upon public 
life under the most f.ivorable auspices.* 
After he had been educated at Oxford, 
wlicrc he was distinguished among his 
collegiate contemporaries (of whom the 
late Mr. Caniiijig was om^, rather for 
assiduous attention to his studies than 
for lliosc showy qualities which gain 
for young men a premature reputation 
for talent, tliat often leads them to neg¬ 
lect the surest means of suecess—-labo- 
rhHi'i industry—he visited the continent, 
and was in'Paris at that interesting 
period when the B.istile w.'S destroyeil. 
Haring thus enlarged his stock of ideas, 
he returned to 1-hmland, procured a scat 
in parliament, and ventured to take a 
* ]>urt in the debate on Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion re'.peeling the arnianient against 
Russia. His harangue was con8i<lered 
as one of the most successful efforts ever 
made hy a speaker at^ the commence¬ 
ment of his career, and it was said hy an 
opponent, Mr. (now earl) drey, whose 
praise was the more valu.iblc as it was 
never lavishly bcstow'cd, that “ the ho¬ 
norable gentleman had delivered his 
sentiments with such eloquence of man¬ 
ner and correctness of expression, that, 
if a stranger liad heard him^ he would 
not have readily supposed it was the 
first time of his spcaldiig.” 

In 1793 , his lordship became a mem¬ 
ber of tl>e board of eontrol for the af¬ 
fairs of India. In 179fi he was iip|ioint- 
cd master of the mint, a pri vy-counsclfor, 
and one of the corntnif^sioners for trade 
and plantations. On the change of tire 
ministry, in ISOI, he succeeded lord 
drenville as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs; and when Mr. Pitt returned to 
office, in 1801, on the icncwal of the 
war, he quitted the foreign for the lioiq^- 
secrctary’s office. 

Mr. Pitt’s death was followed by a 
change of admiHistratiun, and the 
Talents came into oilier. The country 
had them, hut would nut keep them 


long. After tjicir dismission, lord Li¬ 
verpool again took a place in tlic adnd- 
histration. On the death of Mr. Per¬ 
ceval, he became first lord of the trea¬ 
sury, and be continued premier until 
the year 1827, when a paralytic stroke 
incapacitated him for public functions. 
He lingered in a helpless state without 
recovering his faculties, and died on 
the 4th of the present month, in the 
.59trli year of his age. 

The characteristic of the earl of Li¬ 
verpool as a minister was, that he was 
all honest man, thougli a statesman of 
no great abilities; a man more of detail 
than principle, rather distinguished for 
official regularity of habits, and acquaint¬ 
ance with business, than intelligent, or 
exactly at home, in questions involving 
comprehensive views. Like all men of 
this hind, he sacrificed too much to 
conciliation, and frequently escaped 
difficulties by compromising interests 
which oisgbt to have been kept invio¬ 
late. But even his opponents must 
admit that he was uniform, consistent, 
and sincere. I u the pursuit of ambitious 
obj ects, wljifli lie kept up to the last, 
he never lo-t the simplicity of an honest 
mind. He w'as in this respect incor¬ 
ruptible, and witliout taint. He finish¬ 
ed a.i bo began, and never once swerved 
from the principles which, in his early 
youth, he h.i(i adopted and approvea. 
lie did not, like Mr. Pitt, commence a 
Whig, and terminate a Tory; or, like 
lord tircnillie, begin a Tory* and finish 
a Whig. If lie was moderate in his 
talents, lie was at least laborious and 
safe; and, if he never dazzled by his 
brilliancy, he scorned to mislead by 
sophistr}\ Pur negotiis, ncijue supra *, 
is the aphorism best adapted to express 
his qiuct character; and, when Mr. 
Pitt pronounced his eulogy, on intro¬ 
ducing him into the Addington admiut- 
stration, by calling him that solid 
young man, he spoke of him to the ex¬ 
tent of his merits. 

Like all other ministers, he generally 
bestowed civil employments with a view 
to the continuance of his own power, 
and rarely looked to t.aleiits which 
stood unconnected with politicM inter¬ 
ests. In conferring ccmcsiastical pre¬ 
ferments, he showed, in general, the 
natural integrity of his heart, and his 
sincere love %r our Protestant comniu- 

■■ --TI--- 

* E'luul to business and not abuve it. 
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nion, and, on very feW occasions, the 
ersonal weakness winch belonged to 
iin. Of the mitres which fell to his 
patronage, the majority were bestowed 
on conscientious motives and feelings, 
while some were given to the impor* 
tunities of friends, or wrested from liiiu 
by the interest of the court. 

As a financier, he never attained great 
distinction. He was scarcely acquninN 
ed with political occonomy as a science, 
and was perhaps a better minister on that 
account, though he possessed no other 
information on the subject of finance 
than what his secretaries or the revenue 
board were able to communicate an<l 
supply. 

As a scholar, he had not much of 
solid* learning or elegant attainments, 
and was not, like Canning or Peel, 
distinguished in his university. As a 
writer, he was feeble and confused; 
but as a speaker, he had an air of 
candor and sincerity, a mild address, and 
an imposing and gentlemanly manner, 
which went a good way to conciliate 
the attention and approbation of his 
hearers. 

If not a great man, he was a good 
man. No minister, since lord Burgh- 
ley, ever exhibited a better example of 
integrity, morality, and truly Christian 
graces. His private household was 
such as became a man who believed, 
from the bottom of his heart, what he 
publicly professed. In the, midst of a 
nation’s business, family devotions were 
regularly maintained. He had no 
children: but to his servants, and all 
w’ho were under his care, he acted as a 
religious instructor. In the same spirit, 
he b^ecame a zealous patron of the Bible 
Society, the Christian-Knowlege So¬ 
ciety, and that which has been instituted 
for the education of the poor in the 
principles of the church of England. 
The last society has lost in him the 
most liberal benefactor; but he lived 
to see it boast, according to its last 
report, of having 500,000 children en¬ 
rolled as its pupils and catechumens. 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE SIR. CiTfNI.VG, 

by Sir James Mackintosh. 

Those who attend to the pursuits of 
literature and watch its progress, may 
recollect that a history o/ Greut-Britaiii 
from the Revolution to our own time 
was privately promised, if qot publiclf 


announced, by an eloquent senator, who 
is also an able writer. While wc are 
sorry to find that he has only executed 
a small part of bis plan, we ought to 
thank the proprietor and editor of a 
celebrated annual [the Keepsake) for 
liaving procured even a “sketch of a 
fragment" of the promised work. From 
this sketch, which relates to the present 
century, we extract with ph'asurc a 
part ot the character of the late prime 
minister. 

“ When Mr. Canning, in 1822, as- 
• Slimed the conduct of foreign affairs and 
of the house of commons, he aAloptcd 
measures and disclosed views wliich 
had no parallel among contemporary 
ministers. The wish, indeed, that Eng¬ 
land should retire into a more neutral 
station, and assume a more mediatorial 
attitude than perhaps her share in the 
alliance against France could before 
have easily allowed, had then become 
so prevalent, that even his predeces.sor, 
though entangled another policy, 
shewed no doubtful marks of a desire 
to rhange his course. Perhaps little 
could have been done to give it effect 
until all reasonable royalists were tanght 
by experience tliat the passion for refor¬ 
mation was too deeply rooted to be torn 
up by force, and till the eagerness of 
inexperienced nations for sudden 'and 
violent changes had been chastised hy 
defeat. In the five years which fol¬ 
lowed, the plan for re-establishing the 
tranquillity of Etwope, hy balancing 
the force and reconciling the pretensions 
of the parties then openly or secretly 
agitating ev<*ry country, wliich probably 
arose by slow degrees in Mr. (Janniiig’s 
mind, as ciremnstances became auspi¬ 
cious, and as his own power was more 
consolidated, began to he carried inti* 
execution hy three measures, of wliich 
the spirit, object, and example, were 
yet more important than the iinmeiliate 
elfrcts ; iKiniely, the recognition of the 
Spanisii republics in America, the aid to 
Portugal, with the coiintenanre thereby 
afforded to limited monarchy in that 
country, and the treaty concluded with 
Russia and France for the rescue and 
preservation of (ireece. The last of 
these transactions will now be considered 
as the most memorable, and as that 
which best illustrates the comprehensive 
policy toward which he at length ap¬ 
proached. it was a measure cimnentiy 
pacific, which aimed at the lasting csta- 
olishmciit of amity hrtn'ecn states, and 
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peace betwrcen parties, and which, if 
execnted with spirit, was iikelv to avoid 
the inconvenience even of a slight and 
short ruptarc with the Ottoman Porte 
itself. It engaged royalists and liberals 
in an enterprise on which the majority 
of both concurred; it tended to knit 
more closely the ties of friendship be« 
tween the most powerful governments, 
and to fasten more firmly the bands 
between rulers and nations, by uniting 
the former for an object generally ac* 
ccptable to the latter. It combined the 
lustre of a generous enterprise with th« 
greatest probability of preventing the 
unsafe aggrandisement of any state. In 
the midst of these high designs, and 
before that pacific alliance, of which the 
liberation of Greece was to be the ce> 
ment, had acquired consistence, Mr. 
I'anning was cut off. He left his sy¬ 
stem, and much of his fame, at the mercy 
of his successors. Without invidious 
comparison, it may be safely said that, 
from the circumstances in which he 
died, his death was more generally in¬ 
teresting among civilised nations, than 
that of any other English statesman had 
ever been. It was an event in the in¬ 
ternal history of every countr}'. From 
‘ Lima to Athens, every nation struggling 
for independence or existence, wasnlled 
by dt with sorrow and dismay. The 
Mi^uelites of Purtoga), the Apostolioals 
of Spain, the Jesuitical faction in Pranee, 
and the Divan of Constantinople, raised 
a shout of Joy at the fall of their dreaded 
enemy. He was regretted by all who, 
heated by no personal or party resent¬ 
ment, felt for genius struck down in 
the act of attempting to heal the revo¬ 
lutionary distemper, and to rendei future 
improvements pacific, on the principle 
of a deep and thorough compromise 
between tne interests and the opinions, 
the prejudices and the demands, of the 
supporters of establishment and the fol¬ 
lowers of reformation. • 

• • • • • 

“ From his boyhood he was the for^ 
most among very distinguished contem¬ 
poraries, and continued to be regarded 
as tlie best specimen, and the most bril¬ 
liant representative, of a public and 
national education. His youthful eye 
sparkled with quickness and arch ple6r 
santry, and his countenance early be¬ 
trayed that icalousy of his own dignity, 
and sensibiliU' to suspected disregard, 
whii h were afterwards softened, but 
nevei quite subdued. Neither the habits 
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of a great 8clit>o], nor those of a popular 
assembly, were calculated to weaken his 
love of praise and passion for distinc¬ 
tion. But, a" be advanced in years, his 
fine countenance was ennobled^ by the 
expression of thought and feeling; be 
more pursued that lasting praise which 
is not to be earned without praiseworthi¬ 
ness ; and, if he continued to be a lover 
of 4am*‘, he also passionately loved the 
glory of his country. Even he wlio 
almost alone was entitled to look down 
on fame as ‘ that last infirmity of noble 
minds,’ had not forgotten that it ivas 

' The spur Mint the clrar spii it doth raise. 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days.* 

“ The natural bent of character is, per¬ 
haps, bettet ascertained from the findis- 
turbed and unconscious play of the mind 
in the common intercourse of society, 
than from its movements under the power 
of strong interest or warm passions in 
public lue. in social intercourse Mr. 
Canning was delightful. Happily for 
the true charm of his conversation, Iw 
was too busy otherwise not to treat so¬ 
ciety as more fitted for relaxation tlian 
display. It is but little to say, tliat he 
was neither disputatious, declamatory, 
nor sententious; neither a dictator nor 
a jester. His manner was simple and 
unobtrusive, his language always quite 
familiar. If a higher thought stole from 
his mind, it came in its conversational 
undress. From this plain ground his 
pleasantry sprang with the happiest 
effect, and it was nearly exempt from 
that alloy of taunt and banter, which 
he sometimes mixed with more precious 
materials in public contest. He may be 
added to the list of those eminent per¬ 
sons who pleased most in their friendly 
circle. He had the agreeable quality of 
being more easily pleased in society 
than might have been expected from 
the keenness of his discernment and the 
sensibility of his temper. He was liable 
to be discomposed, or even silenced, by 
the presence of any one whom he did 
not like. His manner in society be¬ 
trayed the political vexations or anxie¬ 
ties which preyed on his mind, nor could 
he conceul that sensitiveness to public 
attacks which their frequent recurrence 
wears out in most English politicians. 
These last foibles may be thought In¬ 
teresting as the remains of natural cha¬ 
racter, not desy-oyed by refined society 
and political affairs. He was assailed 
by some adversaries so ignoble as to 
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wound liiiii tliroiigli liis 'filial affoction, 
which preserved its respectful character 
throutyh the whole course of his ad¬ 
vancement. The ardent zeal for his 
memory, which appeared immediately 
after his death, attests the warmth of 
those domestic alFections which seldom 
prevail where they arc not mutual. 
To his touching epitaph on his son, 
parental love has given a charm which 
is wanting in his other verses. It was 
said of him at one time, that no man 
had so little popularity and such aflec- 
tionatc frienos; and the truth was eer- 
tainly more sacrificed to point in the 
former than in the latter meinher of the 
contrast. Some of his friendships ron- 
tinued in spite of politieal differenecs, 
which, hy rendering intercourse less 
uneonstrained, ofteirundermlne friend¬ 
ship; and others were reniarhahle for 
a warmth, ronstanry, and disinterest¬ 
edness, which, though chiefly ^»OIlOI•ahIe 
to those who were cnpahle of so pure a 
hindness, yet redound to the credit of 
hitn M ho was the object of it. !Vo man 
is so beloved who is not himself formed 
for friendship. Xotwithstanding his 
disregard for money, lie w.is ni>t tempt¬ 
ed in yonth, hy the example or the 
kindness of aftliieiit friend'., much to 
overstep his little patriri'iOiiy. He 
never afterwards sacrificed to ]»ar!ide 
«)r personal indnlgt-nre, though his 
oecupations srareely allowed him to 
tliinli enonirh <ir liis prirate aflairs. 
Kven from his nsiHlerate fortune, his 
honnty was often liberal to suitors to 
whom oflieial relief ctuild not be grant¬ 
ed. Ily a sort of generosity still 
harder for him to practise, he eiuh'a- 
vonred, in eases where the sufi’ering 
was great, though the suit could not 
he granted, to satisfy the feelittgs of the 
suitor, by full explanation in writing 
of the eanses which remlered compli¬ 
ance impracticable. Wlterever he t(»ok 
an interest. In* sho-wed it as much hy 
delicary to flic feelings of those whom 
he served or relieved, as hy substantial 
eonsideration for their elairtis ; a rare 
and most praiseworthy merit among'' 
men in power. 

• * * * 9 I, • 

“ Mr. Cunning possessed in a high 
degree the outward advantages of an 
orator. ills expressive countenance 
Varied with the changes of bis eloquence; 
his voice, flexible and a^'ticiilate, liad 
nmeh eompaS'« as his mode of speakiiig 
required, In ihr i ilin .part "f hi ■ 


speeches, his attitude and gesture might 
have been selected by a painter to re¬ 
present grace rising toward dignity.— 
No I'^nglisli speaker used the keen and 
brilliant weapon of wit so long, so often, 
or so ertcctively, as Mr. L'aniiing. lie 
gained more triumphs and incurred more 
enmity by it than any otlier. Tliosc 
whoso importance depends much on 
birth and fortune, are impatient of seeing 
their own artificial dignity, or tliat of 
tlteir order, broken down iiy ilcrision ; 
and perhaps few men heartily forgive a 
'Successful jest against themselves, but 
tho.se who arc conscious of being unhurt 
by it. Mr. Canning often ii.'Si'd this 
talent impriulently. 

“ As his oratorical faults were those 
of youthful genius, the progress of age 
seemed to purify his eloquence, ami 
every year appeared to remove some 
speck which liid, or at least dimmed, a 
heanly. lie daily ro:>c to huger views 
and made, perhaps, as near U|'proaclie<. 
to pliilosophiral prineijiles as tlie great 
diflerence between the ohjeels of tlie 
philosopher and those of the orator will 
eouimonlv allow. IVlieii the memorials 
of his own time, the composiriori of 
wliich he is said never to fiave infer- 
rnpted in his busiest moments, arc made ' 
known to tlie pithlic, his abilities as a 
writer may he belter c.sliuiated. ' 

“ Ilis power of writing verse may 
rather he classed with iiis accomplish¬ 
ments, than inimhei ed among his high 
and Muhle faculties. it would have 
been a distinelioii for an inferior man. 
—In some of the amuscnieiits or tasks 
of his boyliood there are passages 
which, witiiout much help from fancy, 
might appear to contain allusions to 
his greatest meaKuros of policy, us well 
as to the tenor of hi life, and to tie- 
iiieinncliuly splendour which surround¬ 
ed his death In the concluding line 
of the first English verses written hy 
hkn at Eton, lie expressed a wi.sh. 
vvliieh has been singularly realised, tliat 
(he might 

‘ Live III a b.'.'vrr, unit in a l»!a*p exi'ire.’ 

It is at lea'-t a striking coincideiici^, that 
the statesman, wliu.vc dying mcusiin' 
was to mature an alliance for flic deli¬ 
verance of Greece, should, when a boy, 
have written English verses on the 
slavery of that country, and that, in 
his prize poem at Oxford, on the IM- 
grimage to iMerra, a composition as 
much I'ppliHided a - -i inodei n J/tfin poem 
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can aspire ti) hc.lie slionlU have as bitterly 
(Inplored the lot of other renowned 
countries, now groaning under the same 
barharoiis volte. 

• ' • • • 

“ He was a man of line and bnlliant 
genius, of warm affections, of high 
and generous spirit; a statesman, who, 
at lioiiie, converted most of Ids oppo¬ 
nents into warm siipporteis; wtio, 
abroad, was the sole hope and trust of 
all who sought an orderly and legal 
liberty; and who w'as cut off in the 
inidst of vigorous and splendid m(‘a» 
sures, whicii, if executed by himself, or 
with Ills own spirit, promised to place 
his nanip in the tirst class of rulers, 
among the founders of lasting peace, 
and the guardians of human improve¬ 
ment.” 


NOLLEKEN 6 AM> iiis TIMES, Compris¬ 
ing' a tjife of that celebrated Heu/ptor, 
and A/etnotrs of ( oHU-mporafy eli¬ 
tists, Off Mr. John Thomas Umith, 
2 vols.'l^2>^. 

Tiii ke were very fewEiiylis'.i sculp¬ 
tors of great skill or talent iiefore the 
reign ot (Jeorge Hi. Foreigners were 
chfl lly einploved liy our priures and 
peiitry before that a>ra; aiiu, evi-n after 
some natives had inanifestod tlieir abili¬ 
ties, strangers were still encouraged.— 
Mollekens was one of these; mid so 
high was his leputation, that he ac¬ 
quired great wealth by the exercise of 
Ids talents, lie gained, indeed, mure 
than he deserved; for we may venture 
to adirm, though we know’ that many 
will differ troin us in opinion, that no 
man’s abilities deserve more tiian he 
knows how to use. 

“ IVollekens (says a periodical writer) 
was crteonouiical to a degree of faicical 
absurdity: his wife was a partner indiis 
farthing retrenchments, and was also a 
jealous, foolish, talkative ivuniaii. 'i’be 
sculptor, after the fashion of him of the 
“ Surrey side,” who painted a dozen 
original Shukspearcs and sold each se¬ 
parately as the identical portrait from 
which the solitary engraving was taken, 
cheated his patrons and employers'by 
substituting vile casts of his own for 
the genuine antique. He was an itC' 
postor as well as a man of genius ; and 
he siiperaddcd, to the meanest roguery 
of his profersidtt. the ruarsest vwlgarit) 


of manners, •’foward the latter part of 
his life, hoH’cver, his nature seems to 
have relented ; avarice relaxed her hold 
upon his aiL-ctions, and his hoarded 
wealth was as profusely distributed 
amongst the w’retclied and the unhappy, 
as it had previously been cunningly 
wrung fi Hin tiie rich and proud. 'I'here 
is a iiite religious lesson in this active 
repeutanee; and, although the writer 
does not appear to have caught the full 
spirit, or to liave unilurstoou the influ'* 
eiice of the facts he has related, yet the 
simple indication of the mighty change 
of habits, on t!ie eve of rendering up. 
tile last account of mortality, is in itself 
a practical homily upon our duties.” 

There is a great deal of frivolity in 
these volumes; yet they are faf f^'om 
being dcsi ilute of information and amusc- 
nicnt. As there is no necessity fur ana¬ 
lysing them, we shall merely give de¬ 
sultory (^notations. 

Dr. Johnson w’as aequainted with tl e 
scuiplor, whom he suaictimes conde¬ 
scended to recommend.—“ When the 
doctor sat for liis V)ust, he was very niucU 
displeased at the nianiK:r in which the 
head had been io.ided with hair, which 
tlie sculptor insisted upon, as it made 
him mon* like an ancient poet. The 
sittings were not very favourable, which 
raiher vexed the artist, who, ou opening 
file street-door, (a vulgarity he was ad¬ 
dicted to), peevislily whined,—‘ Mow, 
doctor, yiyi did say you would give ray 
husto half an hour before dinner, and 
the dinner has been waiting this long 
time, to which the doctor’s reply vvas, 

‘ How-w’ow-wow!'—The bust is a won¬ 
derfully line one and very like; but 
certainly the sort of hair is objectionable, 
having been modeled from the flowing 
locks of a sturdy Irish beggar, origi¬ 
nally a street pavior (/laiifr), who, after 
he had sat an hour, refused to take a 
shilling, stating that he could have made 
more by begging!” 

On another occasion, ]\[rs. Thrale 
(afterwards Mrs. Piozzi) is pleasantly 
introduced:—Mrs. Thrale one tnoriiiug 
entered M ollckens’ studio., arcompanied 
by Dr. Johnson, to sec the bust of lord 
Mansikld, when the sculptor vociferated, 
‘ 1 Uke your picture by Sir Joshua very 
iimcb: be tells me it’s fur Thrale, a 
brewer over tlic water; his wife’s a sharp 
woman, oueof the blue-stocking people.* 
—‘ Nolly, Nojly,’ observed the doctor, 
‘ i wish your maid would stop youi 
foolish in^uth with a blue bag;’ a£ 
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Trhicli Mrs. Thrale smiled, and wids* 
p«rpd to tlie doctor, *My dear Sir, 
you’H pet nothinp hy blunting your 
urrotvs upon a block.’ 

Of the shameful meanness and rapa¬ 
cious illiberality of the artist, a judge¬ 
ment may be formed from the following 
statement.—” The marble for a parti¬ 
cular figure did not ultimately cost him 
rtiore than twenty pounds: for he had 
so cunningly oeconomised the block, 
that he cut out from ^le corners several 
pieces for various busts: and even 
farther than this, the block not being 
long enough by the deptli of Mr. Pitt’s 
head, he contrived to drill out a lump 
from between the legs large enough for 
t!ie*head, which he put on the shoulders 
«f the'block. 'J’he arm was also carved 
Irom a single •piece; and yet for this 
figure, pieced in a manner which Ihe 
sculptors of Italy would have been 
ashamed of, he received the ui|heard-uf 
price of three thousand guineas, and one 
thousand for the pedestal, giving the 
sculptor who carved it only three 
hundred pounds for liis tronbl'e. For 
the busts in marble, he paid (iahagan, 
(ioblet, and another sculptor of inferior 
merit, twenty-four pounds each, upon 
the average.” 

The artist sometimes aimed at wit, 
hut did not shine in his attempts of 
that kind.—“When Mr. West was 
sitting for a bust, which the members 
of the Dritish Institution had requested 
to have, the duke of York arrived, ac¬ 
companied by his royal brother, the 
duke of Cumberland, The duke of 
York, at that time, was also sitting for 
his bust, when Mr. West heard Nolle- 
kens inquire of him, * How’s your 
fatlier?* on which the duke, with bis 
usual condescension, smilingly informed 
him that the king ‘Was better. The 
duke of-Cumberland then asked Nolle- 
kens why a man of his years wore so 
high a toupft to his wig? The artist, 
instead of answering, vrislied to know 
why his royal highness wore those 
tniftlaquietf The duke of York smiled 
and said, ‘You have it now, Cumber¬ 
land.’ 

On another occasion, he was psevishly 
sarcastic rather than witty.—” During 
the time an illustrious personage W'as 
sitting for lift bust, be could not refrain 
from smiling at bis friend, who stood 
behind NolTekens, at the truly ridi¬ 
culous manner in which the artist had 
Micojivenicnred himself foi;, the occa¬ 


sion. His powdered tonpet, which 
was stiffly pomatumed, stood pointedly 
erect; and he had, for the first time, 
put on a coat to which the tailor had 
given an enormously liigh huckramed 
cape, so that his head appeared as if it 
were in the pillory. To look over this 
cape, Noliekens had fur some time 

E ainfnliy exerted iiitiiself, by stretching 
is neck' to its fullest possible extent; 
but, as he proceeded with his model, 
his body by degrees relaxed, and his 
head at last whs so completciy buried 
witliin the cape, that nothing but tlie 
pinnacle of his toupet was visible above 
It. This ridiculous exit of Noliekens' 
head so operated upon the risibility of 
the noble sitter, that, at hist, he irre¬ 
sistibly indulged in a liberal fit of 
laughter, which so irritated the little 
sculptor, who had fur some time noticed 
their smiles, that, instead of good- 
tempered ly finding fault with the tailor, 
Itc lost sight of propriety, and, thrust¬ 
ing his thumb into the mouth of the 
model, impetuously exclaimed, with a 
treble wag of his ht-ad, ‘'If 3 'ou laUgh, 
ril make a fool of ye.’ ” 

The following is an amusing scene 
between the sculptor and his wife, wlio 
was the Pekuah of Dr. Johnson.—‘‘Of 
all -the varieties of itinerant amuse* 
ments before Mr. Punch came into 
vogne, none seemed to give Noliekens 
more pleasure than the Milk-inaids’ 
dance on May-day, of which be was 
so avowed an admirer, that Mrs. Cros- 
dale, my old school-mistress and his 
opposite neighbour, assured me that 
she one May-day witaessed no less 
than fire garlands, and their lasses, 
who had danced at his parlour window, 
to each of whofn he Itiid given Imlf-a- 
crown. This indulgence of his was 
cousiden‘d by Mrs. hhillekens as a great 
piece of folly and extravagance: and 
she soon discovered that it was the 
custom of most of the abandoned wo¬ 
men who sat to him for his Venuses, 
to hire themselves as dancers upon 
these occasions; and, as lie constantly 
promised to give each of them sotne- 
tliing when they came, he always made 
a point of staying at home to see them 
display their agility. Sometimes Mrs. 
Noliekens, wime exquisite feelings 
induced her to stand at a distance to 
watch their niovementt, would rate him 
for descending to such low pleasures. 
‘ A man like you,’ she would say, * who 
could obtain orders at any time fur the 
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Opera-House (where you could see 
Vestris), and who is visited by the No- 
verres, hoiv you can agitate your feet as 
you do, at such struinmiiig, is to me 
perfectly astonishing! See ! look over 
the way at the hrst-floor window of 
the Sun and Horse-shoe; the landlord 
and his wife are laughing at you; and 
1 declare, there is Finney, your brute 
of a mason, yes, and his son Kit, ay, 
and old John Panzetta, the polisher, 
looking over their shoulders. How 
can you so expose yourself, Mr. Nolie- 
kens'? 1 wisii, from uny heart, Dr, 
Uurney would come in justno\v; and 
1 am quite sure that Miss Hawkins, 
poor as her ear is fur music, whose 
playing, as the doctor says, distracts 
one* to hear,—even she, 1 say, could 
never be pleased with such trash as you 
are now listening to.* But he was 
deaf to all her remonstrances, and con¬ 
tinued to move his head to the move- 
inents of the feet of the girls, ivith as 
much gratification as the man of real 
taste and feeling expresses at this day, 
when he is riveted to the magic sweet¬ 
ness of Sanmel Wesley’s voluntaries.” 

This good lady was'evidently jealous 
of her husband, as appears from her 
‘ interfeiTHce on the occasion of a visit 
which he received from a pretty woman, 
w he pretended to wisli fur employiiieut 
as a modeler, but perhaps entertained 
other views in consequence of her 
knowlege of the admiration wliich the 
artist felt for female beauty.—“ One 
uiurniiig, a very handsome woman mo¬ 
destly rapped at the door. Mr. Nolle- 
keiis, who was giving me instructions 
to knead the clay for a bust ot Mr. 
Mathias, answered the knock, and, 
when he saw the beautiful creature, 
whom 1 had seen over tlie window 
blinds, lie said, ‘ Come in, my dear; 
who sent you to me ?’—‘ No one. Sir; 
my friends tell me I have a peculiar 
talent for modeling in butter, ain^ 1 
have brought a few pigs aud sheep iu 
this butter-boat to show you.’—‘Waljt 
ill; this is only my pupil* and he won’t 
say a word about it.’—‘ I beg your 
pardon, Sir, for the intrusion : perhaps 
1 ongiit to have iiifornied you that l am 
a housekeeper in want of a situation, 
and fitiduig that the knowlege of nfo- 
deliiig animals in butter would greatly 
add to my recommendation, ^ 1 have 
taken the liberty of subiniiting the 
little things 1 have done to your inspec- 

imn.’ At this moment the door ol the 


studio was o^ned, and Mrs. Nolle- 
kens, with tier usual precision of 
words, stepped up to her husband, and, 
putting her finger npon bis sleeve, said, 
^Surclv, Mr. Nollekeus will not suffer 
bimself to be looked upon in the light 
of a pastry-cook ! what have_ you, my 
dear 8ir,tu do with modeling in butter? 
the world will say that you nave taught 
Mr^.—what is your name, my good 
woman?’—‘ VVilmot.’'—‘ Mrs. Wilmot 
to model in butter! Pray, are you 
married ?’—‘ No, I can’t say 1 am 
married, ma’am.’—‘ Mr. Nollekens, I 
wisli to speak with you in the next 
room.* what was said there I know 
not; but Mrs. Wilmot observed to me, 

* She is jealous—so far my good looks 
are against me.’ In what way Mr. 
Nollekens was prevailed upon 1 cannot 
tell; but true it is, be diu not return 
into the room, though his wife entered, 
who delivered the following address to 
the hau(ftoine housekeeper;—* Mr. Nol- 
lekcns is extremely sorry to say, that 
his professional engagements, at this 
season of the year, wilt not permit him 
to attend to your wishes; but, if you 
will leave your address with me, he will 
consider himself your debtor.’ Mrs. 
Wilmot gave her address, and then, 
after replacing her lambs, xheep, and 
pigs iu tlie butter-boat, retir^” 

'j’lie generality of misers are pavticu- 
larlv parsimonious iu the article of coal. 
Tin* opulent Sir William Pulteney fre¬ 
quently passed whole days in the winter 
without the comfort of a fire in his study 
or his parlor, alleging that a defiance 
of cold tended to the benefit of his 
health, when his real object was to save 
a few shillings. Nollekens was nearly 
as penurious iu that respect.—“ When 
the late marquis of Londonderry was 
sitting for his bust, coals were at an 
enormous price; aud the noble lord, 
who had been for some time shivering 
ill his seat, took the opportunity, when 
the sculptor went out fur more clay, of 
throwing sonic coals upon the fire. ** Oh, 
oiy ifood lurd» 1 don’t Unou" wbat Mr. 
Nollekens will say!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nollekens, who was bolstered up and 
bound Jo an old night-chair by the fire¬ 
side: ‘Never mind, roy good lady,’ 
answered his lordsliip; ‘ tell him to put 
them into my bill.’ Lonsdale, the por¬ 
trait-painter, who found him one severe 
winter’s evening starving himself before 
a wretched life, requested to be per¬ 
mitted to throw a few coals on; and. 
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before Nullekena could iv*ply» on they 
wore. Lonsdale, strongly suspecting 
tliat they would be taken off as soon as 
lie was gone, was determined to he con¬ 
vinced ; and, ivheii he held readied the 
street-door, pretending to have turgutteii 
something, tie re-ascended to the room, 
and found him as he e.xpeeted, taking 
them oft’ with the fire-feeder (so strongly 
recomuiended to him hy tlie bishoi^ of 
St. Asaph), at the same time muttering 
to himself, * Shamefult shameful ex¬ 
travagance !’, 

J^ct these pleasantries now give way 
to some serious remarks upon the pre¬ 
vailing practice of the sciilprnrul art.—■ 
“ Aliidi has frequently been said hy 
those persons who uiulcrstaiid little of 
the mutter, respecting the nractice of 
modern sculptors, as it regards the man¬ 
ner in which the texture of the respec¬ 
tive materials tiiey represent should he 
carved. I'iiey insist that no attempt 
to particularise any specitie .sSihstaiire 
should be made, but tl.at eveiy deserip- 
tion of drapery should be treated alike, 
whether linen, silk, or woollen ; so tliat 
it be drapery, it is enough. Anotlier 
stalls, that the silk drapery given hy 
Uouhiliac to the statue of Sir Isaac 
NtMvton, at t’ambridge, is more olten 
admired Aan the other parts of tlie 
figure; anu this may probably be the 
case, as the ideas of those persons who 
praise the statue for its silk mantle, are 
confined to texture only. Lut surely it 
wouhl have been highly improper if 
Roubiliac had given folds like those of 
linen or woollen, when he knew that he 
had to represent silk. 

“ Chantrey’s busts are valuable, in 
addition to their astonishing strength of 
natural character, for the fleshy manner 
in uhicli he has treated them, which 
every real artist knows to lie the most 
difticuh part of the sculptor’s task.— 
Surely tiie man of taste, alter he has 
admired and spoken of the ftesliiness of 
a figure, would not think of blaming 
the sculptor for attending to the manner 
in which he had carved the ermine of a 
king’s robe, the lawn sleeves of a bi¬ 
shop’s rochet, the silk riband of an order 
of knighthood, or the woollen«coat of 
an adriiiral. Each of these articles 
siiould be precisely attended to, or they 
will nut remind uc of the things which 
they are intended to represent; and, if 
the sculptor were wholiv inattentive to 
texture, many a lawyer would he de- 
jo'ivcd of hi- lilk •rowii. Suppose the 


artist had to earve a negro’s woolly head, 
should the hair be ns sleek and oily as 
his skill ? I n my opinion, unquestionably 
not; nor slioiiid the foam of the fiery 
steed be glossy like its eoat. The ^le^h 
of that tnily iwantiful figure of (Jbarity,- 
hy Westniacott, is powerfully and pro¬ 
perly contrasted by the coarseness of 
the dowlas drapery, with which he has 
covered her limbs; and perliaps 1 can¬ 
not point out a more striding instance 
of tlai unequivocal iiiflnenee of contrast, 
than that which is displayed in this 
figure. 

“ iS'ollekens, great as he certainly 
was as a sculptor of busts, never pro¬ 
duced that lively fteshiness wdiicli we 
see so pre-eminently attended to hy the 
best English senlptors of the present 
ilay ; and yet he was fully aware of iis 
beauty ami high inipurtanee, for 1 have 
often heard him observe, when any one 
was looking at an antique bend of a 
Eaiin, which was afterwards piirebased 
at his siile hy (he duke nf Noweastle, 
that he never saw fiesli better repre¬ 
sented in marble, and that it was for 
ibat'great exeelUmee he bought it. Hut, 
thouelithe textuieof tliemeehaniral ma¬ 
terials is by no means to be necleeteti, 
it can be vieiu**! iiy an intellectual ]»er- 
son ill a seconilary light only: and it 
has often, of late years, given me g^-eat 
pleasure to observe that the same class 
of persons, u ho in rny boyish days 
would admire a hleeding-ljeait-ebeiry 
]iuiiiti'd upon a Poiitipool tea-boaril, or 
a Tradeseant-strawheny uiion a Dutch 
table, now attentively looit, and for a 
long time ton, with the most awful n*- 
speet at the majestic friiguicnts of the 
tireek sculptors'^ art, so gloriously dis- 
playetl in the Elgin Dallery. 'j'ltese 
arc, indeed, treasures, the merits of 
whieli, in my bumble opinion, men ot 
the first talent, however powerful might 
be their rommand of words, would liiid 
tlmmselvcs at le.ast inadequate to de¬ 
scribe. ” 

A niARAe'n;rii8Tir sKETrii of sin 

r.EORCE BEAUMo.NT,/‘row the Auiii- 

rcrsari/. 

Wb ba\e met with few'men w'bom wv 
wished so inucli to meet again as .Sir 
tleorge iie.iuniont. We have met with 
men of greater talents, of higlier laiik, 
of equal learning, and of finer powers 
of conversation; but we never met with 
one who represented so praeefulh and 
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naturally tlio man of rank, of learning, 
and of literarnro. He liad all the easy 
dignity which we assign to the Sidneys 
and the Ualcighs of Elizabeth’s court, 
niiited to the pulisiied manners, refined 
taste, and sense of propriety, which 
distinguish tliat of George the Fourth. 
His kindliness of nature and generosity 
of heart Wi're his own. The man and 
his nianiicrs had a dignity about tiieni 
which were inherited, not copied. His 
learning was extensive, and sat grace¬ 
fully on him, like an every-day-dress; 
while his love of literature, and his ad<^ 
miration of art, dawned modestly out, 
and gradually brightened upon vou. 

He was of i>Id descent, and had reason 
to he proinl of it, for lie came from a 
rare of great warriors and poets; yet he 
ivas not proud, lie had cause to he vain 
of Ills possessions, fur tliey were ample 
and of that jiictuiesquc kind which the 
owner loved ; yet he was nut vain. He 
had also g«>od cause to he proud of his 
learning, his taste, his talents, utul his 
iiitlueiiee; yet he seemed unconscious of 
tiieinall. You could see at once that he 
was not of the common older of men, 
for his looks were lull of talent and 
intelligence ; nor conhl you fail to feel 
*' that the graceful and siuqile stateliness 
of his inaiiiieis was sometliing heiedi- 
tarjT, beliiiigeil a little to otlierdays, and 
had nothing at all to do with the upstart 
lordliness of those who are the lirst of 
their family tiiat find a gold spoon in 
their moutlis. 

1 f we had uttered tlie \\ ords we have 
now written, during the life-time of onr 
friend, and if they had been doubted 
by any one, a single glance of the un¬ 
believer at tlie baronet himself, at the 
company lie loved to keep, and the 
house ivliicii lie inhabited, would have 
dispelled all tlunhls of tliat kind. At 
honii* his good tiiste and his good sense 
were alike visible. His house was not 
a glittering mansion of shells and sp>W's, 
of specimens of clay and bits ot Iioiie, 
Ilf cracked porringers, or of tilings rai^! 
and strange, and dirty and far-fetched ; 
fertile walls weie hung with tlie noblest 
paintings, the liiiest ellorls of tlie hn- 
man intellect, which taste and riches 
had united in obtaining; Ids shelves 
were stored witli the learning and genirts 
of all ages, and his table was snrioandiMl 
by men who had a claim on the world, 
not because tlie fire-new stamp of honor 
M’as upon tliciii, nor because theii lathers 


liad been hereditary transmitters of 
foolish faces, but from the more un¬ 
questioned title of learning, talent, and 
genius. Men were there whose genius 
honored the age; men of rank, whose 
taste and attainments rendered their titles 
less necessary; the poets and the artists 
most famous in their time. Nor were 
they tlicre hecausc they happened to he 
inoqientiiry linliblcs sparkling on the 
stream of fashion, but from a sense of 
their worth and a feeling of their merits. 
There were, indeed, few men of emi¬ 
nence with whom he was not friendly 
and familiar. Of the^enins of Words¬ 
worth lie was a rewaruer, as well as a 
warm admirer, and the poet has repaid 
his regac.i by many friendly and grace¬ 
ful allusions embodied in his wufks.— 
Tlicy were companions. They planted 
trees, planned aibors, erected altars, and 
ornamented fountains among the pictu¬ 
resque domains of C'harnwood and (irace- 
Dien ; alld iiutliing can display more 
toncliini;ly the lirotlier'oood of nature, 
cr the union of taste and feeling, than 
their joint employments. Tlie fame of 
the poet was warmly aided by the tiieiid- 
sliip of Sir George. It is tine that the 
original power ot thought, and the <lecp 
sympathy with nature, anil the supre¬ 
macy claimeiL for genius oveythe artifi¬ 
cial dignities of tlie earth, which di¬ 
stinguish Ills works, were sure to make 
their way to public attention, for nature 
will assert her own power at last: hut 
all this is Vondrously facilitated by a 
friendly voice calling out, like the herald 
ill Scripture, Ihdiold the man whom 
the king dciightctli to honor.” 

Let Wordsworth speak for himself of 
this homirahle brotherhood. “ Several 
of my best poems were composed under 
the shade of your own groves—upon this 
classic ground of C’.oicoiton—where I 
was animated by the recollection of 
those illustrious poets of your name and 
family who were hoi n in tliat ncighhour- 
hood,' and, yon may he assured, did not 
wander with iudiilierencc by the dashing 
stream of Grace-1 >icu, or among the 
rocks that diversify Gliarnwood. Nor 
is there any one to whom such parts of 
this collection as have been inspired or 
colored by tlie beautiful country from 
which 1 now address you, could be pre¬ 
sented with more propriety than to your¬ 
self, who litive cuuiposed so many admi¬ 
rable pictures from the suggestions of 
the same scenery." 
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ASTRONOMICAL PANCIRfi. 

An inscnioas ivriter has jfiven to 
the world tlie supposed narrative of 
a man who pretends to have had two 
lives, and to hare corrected in one 
the follies and rices of the other. The 
work is too mnch connected with me* 
taphysical absurdity and German my¬ 
sticism to suit rational English readers; 
and few, we think, will be so interested 
in the progress of the strange story as 
to proceed to the end. Yet it displavs 
marks of talent and powers of tnink- 
ing. VVe arc not disposeti to analyse 
it, but shall merely quote an amusing 
speculation. 

“ We had been going over the com- 
paratrre revolutions of ttie planets: and 
the extreme likelihood that they were 
all of them inhabited made him deduce 
a set of very idiimsical and not un- 
amnsing inferenfts. For instance, the 
affinity of these planets to one another, 
and to one common centre ^said be), 
would lead one to suppose that their 
inhabitants partook of this generic 
similarity. Alercnry, on such a plan, 
must have its man, as well as the 
earth. But the revolution of that near 
visitant of our sun round its own axis 
is made in six honrs. Tire day, there¬ 
fore, of Mercury consists of but three 
hours, for meals, and their provision 
and preparation, exercise, business, and 
pleasure. One of our common trials 
there would starve the whole court. 
The Mercurial senate wonld have sunk 
under the combined wit and wisdom of 
our Pitt and Fox, Burke and Sheri¬ 
dan. The action there is probably 
quicker, through its whole animal ex¬ 
istence, than ours. Ideas must flow 
quicker. Our winged words wouhi 
creep to them. The tongue must 
move faster, and even language itself 
be still farther abbreviated, to suit the 
demands of such rapid communication. 
But, if we should be of opinion, that, 
as Mercury completes his year in eighty- 
eight days, and is six times us strongly 
cmigiitened by the sun as we are, lie 
may not be cool enongh fur animal 
production, this will not be supposed 
of our more intimate acquaintance Ju¬ 
piter, who, though his revolution round 
the common sun takes him nearly 
twelve of our years to accomplish, lias 
a day of scarcely five,honrs, and six 
hundred and eighteen of our weeks 


to bp distributed in business, pleasure, 
and repose. As to Saturn, with a day 
and night of only seven honrs, and not 
having so mnch as a hundredth part of 
the light enjoyed by Jnpiter, with 
thirty of our yrars to wander in twi¬ 
light dejection ronnd the snn, the men 
there, perhaps, slumber between thought 
and thought, and all conversation is a 
suit ill Chancery. But though it may 
be true, that in planets enjoying a 
jniddle position, like our earth, the 
safest and best walking may be found 
«for beings like ourselves, it would be 
too much to assume, that upon nearer 
or more distant worlds there is no 
walking at all. Vast power is, no 
doubt, capable of amazing varieties in 
creation. Tlie very senses may be 
fewer, more nnmero^, or possess otlicT 
properties than ours. The liuinan 
creatures of Saturn may, for instance, 
have that sort of phosphoric ignition 
in the dark, wiiich lights certain ani¬ 
mals here to their pn‘y, and probably 
fascinates as well as shows it. Bay and 
niglit, nioreover, nitli the .Saturnine, 
may not he the unavoidable alternations 
of labour and reptise, but the strength, 
as wi'll as the will to labour, may carry 
them through a period of acthity equal 
to onr OTvn. To be sure tlie opposite 
ronclu.sion is more likely to he true, 
heeausp, ivhere the grossness is greater, 
there is more torpor, and niglit may not 
arrive too soon after an active day of 
five, four, or even three of our own 
liours.” 

NOTICES IN TARIOL'S RnANCUES OE 
NATCRAL HISTORY. 

Js the frhale a Fi»hf — Aristotle 
classed fisites in tliree divisions,—ceta¬ 
ceous, cartilaginous, and spinous. Sona* 
subsequent naturalists arranged them 
according to thdr places of abode, in 
sens, lakes, or rivers; but, when it was 
observed that many fishes frequented 
,*liese situations indiscriminately, Wil- 
lungliby and Kay recurred to the Ari¬ 
stotelian classiricatiuii, which Linnwus 
also in a great measure adopted. In 
the progress of investigation, however, 
it has been discovered that the internal 
structnre of the whale, and otlier ceta¬ 
ceous animals, is very much allied to 
that of quadrupeds, while tlie external 
figure also bears an equal coincidence. 
Wiiaics dilfcr from fisiics in being ile- 
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stitate of and in breatliin^ by means 
of lungs, on wliicli account tiiey are 
obliged to rise frequently to the surface 
of the water, for fresh air; and thev 
resemble laud animals in having warm 
blood, and in siweral oHier circum¬ 
stances, particularly that of suckling 
their young, which no real tish coii- 
desceiids to do. The whale, therefore 
may he pronounced not to be a tish. 

The rFhale-dtiide .—It is related by 
ancient naturalists, and Plutarch savs 
that be witnessed the fact in the Miuli- 
terranean, that the wliale never niovce 
without being preceded by a small tisli 
like the sea-gudgeon, for this re.ison 
railed the whale-guide, which the w’iiale 
fullow's, suffering himself to be led and 
turned by it as a ship is governed by 
the helm. In recompense for the ser¬ 
vices of his little frieixl, he allows it to 
retire securely into his great mouth 
which swallow's up all other things: 
and there it sleeps, while the wliale 
never attempts to stir till it aw'akens to 
lead him, when he immediately fuilow's. 
If by any accident he loses Ids guide, 
he goes wandering iiitiier and tlntlier, 
and daslics himself on the rorks like a 
ship without a rudder.—That this ac¬ 
count is tahuluus we iiuve no hesitation 
ill atlirmiiig. It is not the only idle 
sttTfy that Piuturcli lias related. Ileside 
the general iniprobahility of the state¬ 
ment, there is one uhjertion to it, which 
is this:—fishes, we believe, do not sleep 
like land animals, as appears from sharks 
tracking the sw’tltest-sailing ships for 
weeks togetfier. 

The Tunny .—This is a beautiful fisli, 
having tlic back of a tine, deep, China 
blue, with eight spurious lins on the 
dorsal line, and as many on the belly- 
The tunnies enter the Mediterranean in 
immense shoals, swimming with great 
swiftness, making a loud hissing noise, 
and forming a regular parallelogram. 
Why they assume this order does «ot 
appear; for it is not caleulated to facili¬ 
tate either their progress or tlie capture 
of their prey. Perhaps, however, it 
may be intended to prevent the attacks 
of their enemies, like the Lacedemonian 
or the Human phalanx, to which, per¬ 
haps, the parallelogram of the tunny 
shoals may have given origin. Son/e- 
times tunuies arc found in our northurn 
seas, in pursuit of lierrings, See., hut 
always in small ntimhers, never in shoals. 

Moeements of Herrings. — It has 
been maintained by some naturalists, 

voi.. i\. 


that herrings breed in the northern 
seas, from wliirli they amuially migrate 
southwards; hut for this opinion there 
does nut seem to be any satisfactory 
authority. It has never, at least, been 
attempted to verify' the theory by esta¬ 
blishing herring-fisheries on the coast 
of Iceland, Greenland, or Spitzhergen. 
'J'bere is nothing to indicate a migration 
fr«m the north ; on the contrary, there 
is every rca.son to believe that they 
breed in our own seas : but the times of 
their breeding and of their visits are 
irregular and cajiricicus. Much money 
has been squandered in erecting stations 
for fisheries, which the herrings after- 
W’ards abandoned. 

Amphibious Fishes .—According to 
captain Cook there is found ifi New 
Holland a small bsli of a singular 
kind. It is about the size of ami'now', 
and has very stronc hreast-fins. He 
found it^ in places tint were quite dry, 
where, as was supposed, it might liave 
been left by the tide; hut it did not 
seem to have heroiiii' languid by the 
want of water, tor, on his approach, it 
leaped away, hy the help of the breast- 
btis; nor, indeed, did it seem to prefer 
water to land, for, when it was found 
in the water, it often leaped out, and 
pursued its way upon dry ground. He 
also observed, tiiat, when it was in 
places where small stones were stand¬ 
ing above the surface of the water, it 
chose rathfr to leap from stone to stone 
than to swim, and he saw' several of 
them pass entirely over puddles io this 
manner, until they came to dry ground, 
when tiicy leaped away. 

The kttgle-Fish .—This creature is 
about three teet long, with golden eyes, 
rounded nose, and sharp hooked teeth. 
Its air-bag, or swim-bladder, is remark¬ 
able, as Cuvier describes it, for being 
furnished with numerous projections 
from its sides. It is a common fish in 
the Mediterranean, and occasionally vi¬ 
sits the shores of Britain. In IH20, one 
was captured by some fishermen near 
the Zetland isles, and, when hrou^nt 
into the boat, it made a purring noise. 
It is probably the fish referred toby Mr. 
Couch# as approaching the siiores of 
Cornwall, following pieces of wood 
covered with barnacles, upon which it 
may he supposed to feed. 

'J'he Americun Sea-Serpent .—Tiie ex¬ 
istence oi this serpent was long doubted, 
and, even iiow', we cannot believe every 
thing that js saiil of it Mr. Warlmrtou 
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speaks more positively ow the subject nimbly about. One hundred arnl twenty 
than any.fornier navigator or writer.— of these embryos, if placed in a row. 
Me has given a graphic representation would not extend one inch. Beside 
of one wliicli he and some of his ship’s these, the liquor is said to contain a 
company belield. The monster seemed groat number of animalcules^ five huii- 
(he says) to be about sixty feet long.— dred times less in size, whicli emit a 
At first, it curried its head vertically phosphoric light. Bithin the shell 
out of the water, as his ligui'C repre* also are three uistinct species of worms, 
sents it; but, in about twenty minutes, which shine in the dark like tlic glow* 
it stretched itself out horizontally. 1-t worm. The sea-star, cockle, and 
moved in an undulating manner, and muscle, are the great enemies of tlie 
swam almost like an eel. It was seen, (jyster. The first gets witliin the shell 
two days afterwards, at a distance of when it gapes, and sucks out the inha* 
200 leagues, by the crew of another Uifaiit. While the tide is flowing, 
vessel. ' ot'sfers lie with the hollow of the shell 

ReligiovsVseoflheSilt'erJilusrtc.—- downwards; but, when it ebbs, they 
The shell of this American fish is a fa- turn on the other side. 

V4»rite ornament among some of the Spoiigcs, — '1 he ancient naturalists 
harbaeian Irilies in Norlli-Ameriea, who supposed that these were marine pro- 
call it X\u'ichitc courh i and the breast- ductioiK possessing anirnal life; and 
plate of the most sacred personagi* in many of the moderns belore our tunc 
the tribe is formed entirely of this coii-sidered tlieui as M*getal)h-s, and 
kind of shell, ^’liis breasNplatc is some even thought tiicy witc ininerals. 
%vorn oil the great annual festival ot From the most accni’ate investigations, 
the natives, uhen, clothed in white it appears tliat they are ^ iiianinuile 
raiment of finely-dressed doe-skins, re- bodic.s, insensible to ti e toiicn or to the 
seinbling the ephod of tlie Jews, the undulations of the sea, ami fiirmed by 
‘great beloved man,* as be is termed by the juices or gelatiiimis exudations ot 
his brethren, enters the holiest division tlie zoophytes which iniiabit them, 
in their place of worship, and offers the /ngen/ows asps praetised 

sacred fire as an atonement for the sins the art ol paper-making liefore it was 
of his people. It is pretended that invented by mankind. 1 hey do not 
these tribes are the descendants of Jew- use tor their paper any of the siibstailtes 
ish emigrants, who traversed the Atlan- employed in our niamitactories, but the 
tic in early times to avoid persecution ; fibres ot wood, whicli they detach by 
—an opinion even less pro|jahle than means ot their jaws from posts, rails, 
the story which many Welshmen he- window-frames, &:c.; and, when they 
lievp, of the colonisation of some parts have amassed a bundle ot fibres, they 
of Nurth-America by prince Madoc and moisten tlie heap with a few ilrops of 
his followers, viscid glue from their mouths, and. 

Supposed Eyes ^of the Snail .—Some kneading it with their jaws into a sort 
naturalists have asserted that the black of paste, or papier jnacAf', fly o(f ivith 
pellucid points on the horns of the it to their nest. This ductile mass they 
snail are eyes—telescopic eyes, which attach to that part of tiie building 
can be drawn out or sheathed at the which they are at work, walking back- 
will of the animal, like a pair of port- wards, and spreading it into leaves of 
able spying-glasses. Others maintain, the required thinness, by^ means ot the 
that these points are nothing more than jai*s, tongue, and legs. This operation 
the expansion of a nerve, meant to give is performed several times, until the 
delicacy to an exquisite organ of touch j proper niunbcr of layers, whicJi 
and Sir Everard Momc and Mr. Bauer compose the roof, arc finished. 1 he 
support this opinion upon the faith of wasp’s paper is about the thickness of 
uiinute dissection.—Indeed, the pos- thin post; and some idea inayhefoim- 
sessioii of retractive eyes wostld be ed ot the labor necessary to complete 
coiitcacy to the general analogy of other the covering of the nest, from the tact, 
animals, that it requires about fifteen or sixteen 

Fecundity of the Oyster .—The li- sheets to perfect the curious fabric, 
quor of this shell-fish contains incre- A CanniHg Bratc.-ylhc captain of 
dible multitudes of small embryo oy.s- a (ireenland whaler, wishing to take a 
terji,, covered with their tiny ’ shells, white bea*' without injuring ibo skin, 
ptartfectly transparent, and ^ swimming laid a noose in the snow, and placed a 
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piece of krcoj^ or hot meat within It. 
A bear, raiif^ing; tiver the ncighbouriiiir 
ice, was soon entieert to tlic spot by the 
savory smell. Me perceived the bait, 
up|)roached, and seised it in his uioutli; 
and, when his foot, by a jerk of tiic 
rope, was eiuun^led in till* noose, he 
pnslied it off witii his paw, and deli¬ 
berately retired. After liaiiii^^ eaten 
the piece whieli he bad carried away 
with him, he returned. The noose 
(with another piece of krenfj) being- 
then replaced. In* pnslied the rope aside, 
and again walked triunipliantly off witfi 
the kreng. A thiril time tire noose was 
laid : the sailors buried the rope beneath 
the snoiv, and laid the bait in a deep 
Jiole dug in the centre. 'J’ho bear once 
more approaebed, and the sailor > were 
conlident of success; but the animal, 
more s.igaeious th.in they expected to 
find him, af.er snnfiing about the place 
tor a lew moments, scraped the snow 
away witli his paw, threw the rope 
aside, and again esciped with the tempt¬ 
ing prize. 

nuioni' in'/d rjejihants .—The 
elephant (says Mr. (.’ordmer) appears 
to lie motiogaoions; and so strielly are 
rthe matninonial laws enforced in the 
herd, that, when one of a pair dies or is 
caujured, tl e other is hanished. An 
elephant, thus driven into solitude, be¬ 
comes so moody, irritable, and vicious, 
that it is exreediiigly ilaiigerous to ap- 
proaeb liim : for he is ready to wieak 
out ids wrath upon every animal which 
falls in his way. 

Lion-1 n .V. — I n Atkins’ oniiaseric 
are two an'i.n.ds, produced by the eon- 
jugal miion of a lion and a tigress. Hotli 
therefore iiartabe of the external apjiear- 
ance of each of their parents. The form 
of the beail is more like tliat of tlie lion. 
Outlie limbs are stripes similar to those 
of the tiger; but, the ground color 
being the pale tawny or mouse-brown of 
the lion, the black, which is akso faint, 
does not show so strongly as in the 
tiger, 'i'bey are fine creatures, and mor? 
]ilayfu! thin misi’!iii \o.i>i. The parenls 
.ire leaiarUably tamo ami docile, allow¬ 
ing their keeper to go into the den and 
jday \\ itb them, as if they were a p.iir 
»»f iloaieslic cats. Among other tliinge, 
li.' makes thiun sit down on tln'ir 
Inunehes, one on each side of him, 
while lie [ilaces himself so that Ills face 
almost touches tiieir cheeks, lie then 
jfiakes tliern spiing repeatedly through 


a hoop which he holds up fur the pur¬ 
pose. He will even put his head into 
the lion’s mouth, taking care first to 
bring Tiim into good-luimor by patting 
and caressing him. 


TALES OE A GRANDFATHER, 

beittg Stories taken from the History of 

Scotland .—3 vols. FL'st Scries —3 

vols. Second Series. —lS2S. 

Tins work, in its nature, resembles 
Mr. Xeele’s iiornance of History ; but 
it lias two advantages over tb.it work. 
In the first place, it includes fewer devi¬ 
ations from the strictness of truth; 
and, secondly, it evinces greater«talenl. 
It was intended by Sir Walter Scott 
chiefly for young readers; but persons 
of imiture age may derive great enter- 
tainiuent and instruction from these 
iiiterestisg volumes. In the first series, 
the liistory is bronglit down to the 
union of the rroxnns of England and 
.Scotland ; in the second, to the incor¬ 
poration of the kingdoots. 

'I'iie stories of Akicbeth, William 
W.ilhice, and ilobert Eiuce, are given 
in a spirited manner; but wc pass over 
tln-se parts of tlie work, and proceed to 
a di'.pl.iv of female heioism. 

“ lilaek . Igitcs .—Among tlie wailike 
e.Xj'loits of tbi.s period, we must not for¬ 
get flic defence of the castle of Dunbar, 
i>y the celebrated countess of March. 
Ifer lord bail embraced the side of 
Daiid ilruce, and bad taken the fhdd 
nitli the regent. 'I’lie couuless, who 
fruin her complexion jivus ter.iied Black 
Agnes, was a high-spirited and cou¬ 
rageous woman, the daugliter of Tho¬ 
mas [laiidolpli, earl of Aloray, and the 
heiress of bis valour and patriotism, 
'i’be castle was very strong, being built 
upon a chain of rucks stretching into 
the sea, having only one passage to the 
main land, which was well fortified. 
It was besieged by tlie earl of Salis¬ 
bury, who employed to destroy its 
walls great military engines, constrnct- 
ed to throw huge stones, with which 
m.Lchines fortifications were attacked 
before tTic use of cannon. Black Agnes 
set all his uttem|)ts at defi.ince, and 
sliow(‘d herself with her maids on the 
walls of the castle, wiping the places 
where the lingo stones fell with a clean 
towel, as if tlmy could do no ill to her 
castle, save raising a little dust, which 
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a napkin could wipe The earl 

then brought forward to the assault an 
engine of another kind, being a species 
of wooden shed, or botise, rolled on 
wheels, witli a roof of peculiar strength, 
winch, from resembling the ridge of a 
hog’s back, oceasionerl tlie machine to 
be called a sow. This, according to 
the old inode of warfare, was thrust up 
to the walls of a besieged castle, or 
city, and served to protect from the 
arrows and stones of the besieged a 
party of soldiers placed within the sow, 
who’ were in the mean while to under¬ 
mine the wall, or break an entrance 
through it with picku.Kes and mininsr 
tools. Wlien the countess of Alarcli 
.saw t[iis engine approach, she made a 
signal^ and "a huge fragment of rock, 
which hung prepared for the purpose, 
was dropped down from the wall upon 
the sotv, whose roof was thus dashed 
to pieces. As the English ,soldiers, 
who had heen within it, were running 
as fast as they roiild to get out of the 
ivay of the arrows and stones from the 
nail, Hlack Agnes called out, * Hehold 
the litter of English pigs!’ Tlie earl 
of Salisbury conid jest also on such 
serious occasions, line day be rode 
near the walls with a knight dressed in 
armour of proof, having three folds of 
mail over a leathern jacket; notwifii- 
standing which, one Williani Spens 
shot an arrow with such force that it 
penetrated all these defences, and reach¬ 
ed the heart of the wearer. ‘ That is 
one of my lady’s love-trdtens,’ said the 
earl, as he saw the knight fall dead 
from his horse: ‘ Hlack Agnes' love- 
shafts pierce to thb heart.’ 

“ On another occasion, the CQuntess 
of March had well-nigh made the earl 
her prisoner. She made one of her 
people treat with the besiegers, pretend¬ 
ing to betray the castle. 'J'rusting to 
this agreement, the earl came at mid¬ 
night before the gates which he found 
open, svitli the portcullis drawn up. 
As Salisbury was about to enter, one 
John Copland, an esquire of Northum¬ 
berland, pressed on before him, and, as 
soon as he passed the threshold, the 
portcullis was dropped, and thus the 
Scots missed their principal prey, and 
made prisoner only a person of inferior 
condition. 

“At length, the castle was relieved 
by Alexander R,iimsati ‘d flalwolsy, 
who brouglif supplies, by sea, both of 


men and provisions. The earl, learn¬ 
ing this, despaired of success, and 
raised tiie siege, which had lasted nine¬ 
teen weeks. The minstrels made songs 
in praise of the perseverance and cou¬ 
rage of Black Agnes. The following 
lines are nearly the sense of what is 
preserved ; 

' She kept a stir in tower and trench. 

That biawliiig Itiil'.t'roiH Scotisli wencli; 
Came 1 early, came I la'e, 

I touiid Agnex at the gate.' 


>* h royal adventure is amusingly .re¬ 
lated.—" When James V. traveled in 
disguise, he used a name which was 
known only to some of his principal 
nobility and attendants, lie was called 
the (ioodrnan (the tenant, that is) of 
Ballengiech. t)uce a|ion a time, when 
he was feasting in Stirling, he sent for 
some venison from the neighbouring 
hills. The deer were killed and put on 
liorses’ harks, to be transported to Stir¬ 
ling. Unliirkily they had to puss the 
castle gates of Arnpryor, belonging to 
a chief of the Bucliaoans, who had a 
considerable number of guests with him. 
It was late, ami the company were rather 
short of victuals, though they had more^ 
tiiari enough of liquor. The chief, seeing 
so mucli fat venison passing his very 
door, seised on it; and to the expotTtn- 
lations of the keepers, who told liim it 
belonged to king Janies, he answered 
insolently, th.it, if James was king in 
Scotland, he (Hucliaiian) was king in 
the district of Kippmi. On hearing 
what had happened, the king got on 
iiorseback, and rode to* Buchanan’s 
house, wlicre ho found a strong herce- 
looking lligldamlcr, with an axe on his 
shoiibler, standing sentinel at the door, 
'i’his grim warder refused the king ad 
mittance, saying, that ttic laird of .Am- 
pryor was at dinner, and would not be 
disturbed. ‘ Yet go up to the company, 
mt good friend,' said the king, ‘ and 
teii Tiiiii that the (ioodinaii of Ballen- 
gicch is come to feast with the king of 
Kippen,’ The porter went grumbling 
into the house, and told his master, 
that tiiere was a fellow with a red lirard, 
who called himself the (iuodiiiun of Bal- 
lengiiTh, at the gate. As soon as Bu¬ 
chanan hoard thexc words, he knew th.it 
the king was there in person, and 
hastened down to kneel at James’ feet, 
and to ask forgiveness for his insolent 
liehaviour. The king, who only meant 
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to sive him a fright, forgave him freely, 
ana, going into the castle, feasted on 
his own venison which Buchanan had 
intercepted. Buchanan was ever after* 
wards called the king of Kippen.” 

In the second scries, although the 
approach to a more civilised period may 
be supposed to render the incidents less 
romantic, the stories are still interest¬ 
ing. The author seems to he “ quite at 
home” in describing the perturbed and 
unsettled state of the borders, of tlic 
Highlands,and the Western Isles. The 
following is a striking picture of vindic-* 
tive cruelty, and of wild manners, not 
untinctnred with generosity.—“ Some 
of the Farquharsoiis having killed a 
person of the (iurdoii elan, the marquis 
of Hiintly summoned his dependent*- to 
vengeance.—“That none of the guilty 
tribe might escape, he cuiumnnieatcd 
vith the laird of Grant, a very powerful 
chief; and it was agreeii that, on a day 
appointed, Grant, with his clan in arms, 
should occupy the upper end of tin* rale 
of Dee, while the (iordons should a* 
seend the river from beneath, each party 
killing, burning, and destroying, with¬ 
out mercy, whate\er and whomsoe\er 
\t|jey found before them. A terrible 
massaere was made among the Farqii- 
li.ii'MMis; almost all the men and women 
of Tlie race were slain, and, when the 
day was done, lluiUly found himself 
enrurnbered with about two hundred 
children, whose parents bad l>een killed. 
What l)ec.imc of them, you sii.dl pre¬ 
sently Itear. About a year after this 
foray, the laird of Grant chanced to dine 
at (fonlon-Gastle. He was, of cour.*e, 
received with kindness, and entertained 
with magnilieunee. xVfter dinner was 
over, Hiintiy s.iid to hi.** guest, that he 
Wtnild shew him some raie sprn't. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he enndneted Grant to a bal¬ 
cony, whieb, as was fie<|uent in old 
mansions, tiverlooked the kitchen, per¬ 
haps to permit the lady to give an oem- 
sional eye t«i the operatitms theie. tiraiit 
then beheld all the remains of the vie* 
tuals flung at random into a l.trge trough, 
like that onlof whiehswine feed. M'hilc 
he was n ondering what thi.s could mean, 
the master eo(di gave a signal with his 
silver whistle ; «>n wliieh a hatch, like 
that of a dog-kennel, was raised, and 
there rushed iuU) tlie Uiteheii, some 
shrieking, some shouting, some yelling 
*—not a pack of lumnds, whirh, in tnmi- 
her, noise, and tumult, they greatly 
resembled—but a huge mob of children, 


half naked, and totally wild in their 
manners, who threw themselves on tlie 
contents of the trough, and fought, 
struggled, and clamoured, each to get 
the largest share. Grant was a man of 
humanity, and did not sec in that de¬ 
grading scene all the amusement which 
his noble host had intended to afford 
him. *In the name of Heaven,’ he 
sail], * who are these unfortunate crea¬ 
tures that are fed like so many pigs?’— 
‘ They are the children of those Far- 
quharsons wliom we slew last year on 
the Dee side,’ answered Huntly. The 
laird felt more shocked than it would 
have been prudent or polite to express. 

* My lord,’ he said, ‘ my sword helped 
to make these pour children orphans, 
and it is i.nt fair that your lordship 
should he burthened wi'ih all the ex¬ 
pense of m:xiulaiuing them. You have 
supported tlieni for a year and a day— 
allow me^now to take them to Giistle- 
Grant, .md keep them for the same time 
at my cost.’ Huntly was tired of tin* 
joke of the pig-trougli, and willingly 
consented to have the undisciplined 
rabhle of eliildren taken off his hands. 
He troubled himself no more about tliem; 
and the laird, carrying them lo hi.s cas¬ 
tle, had them dispersed utiiong his clan, 
and brought up decently, giiiiig them 
his own name; Imt it is said theii; de¬ 
scendants are still called the Race of 
the Ttough, to distinguish them from 
the families.of the tribe into which they 
were adopted.” 

The notice of the death of Jame* I. 
calls forth these pointed remarks on the 
fite of the Stewart family.—“Jn the 
year 162.5 James died. He was the least 
dignitied and accomplished of all his 
family, but, at the same time, the most 
fortunate. Robert II., the first of the 
.Stewart family, died,it is true, in peace; 
hut Robert lit. sank under the family 
losses which lie had sustained; James 1. 
W'as murdered ; .lames II, killed by the 
bursting of a cannon: James 111. (whom 
James VI. chiefly resembled), was pri¬ 
vately slain after the battle of Saiichic- 
Burii; James IV. fell at Flodden; 
.lames V. died of a broken heart; Henry 
Darnleyy the father of James VI., was 
tI'eac.herouslymurdered; and hismother, 
queen Mary, was tyrannically beheaded. 
He iiiinself alone, without courage, with¬ 
out soumi sagacity, or that feeling of 
dignity which should restrain a prince 
from foolish iiidiilgeiices, became king 
of llic gieat_ nation which had foi ages 
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threatened to subdue that of tvhich he 
was borti iiionurch t and the ^ood for¬ 
tune of the Stewart family, which seems 
to have exi^>ted in ins per>on alone, de¬ 
clined and totally decayed in those of 
Ids successors.’’ 


TUB QUlieN nnWAUER OF WURTEM- 
BERG. ' 

The virtues of this princess secured 
for her the esteem of the scninj'crs to 
whom her marriage intruduCM her, 
and her amiable dispusitiun conciliated 
tiieir regard. The death of such a 
personage could not be expected to 
pass uithout maiked expressions and 
ntioiij* testimonialsi of soriou' and re- 
{^ret. Her obsetjuies were soleinnisud 
in the eatlodral of iStut:.;ard in the 
most iniprehsive uiunner, and a similar 
ceremony was performed on th_c follow¬ 
ing' Sunday, in all the churclit‘s of the 
realm. The chaplain of the rourt 
preached on an appropriate text, “The 
lueiiiory of the just is blessed and, 
at the conclusiuii of his discourse, a 
memoir of the queen, composed by tiie 
command of the reigning prince, was 
read to the congregation. The sub¬ 
stance of this biographical sketch may 
thus he given, 

Charlotte Augusta iVIatilda, princess 
royal of tireat-iiritiin, was horn in the 
\ear In her early ye;)rs a found¬ 

ation was laid in her miml fur the 
kiioulegcof modern languages ami of 
iiistory; and her attainments, being 
i-npr<;ss(‘d by an extraordinary memory^, 
excited in maturer years tiie admiration 
of tliuse who had the liunor of con¬ 
versing with her. This love of study 
was chielly encouraged by her father, 
whose inseparable companion the young 
jirincess was, and whom she amused 
in his leisure hours by reading to him. 
'i'u her literary occupations was added 
a reinarkahie talent tor the arts of de¬ 
sign, which was cultivated under the 
siipcrinteiidence of West the painter, 
and whicli, when among us, she applmd 
with great taste in eiuhroid(*ry and 
other female %vorl{s, as agreeable pre¬ 
sents to her friends on various occa¬ 
sions, and as urn.'iinents for the apart¬ 
ments of the palace. 

By hcranarriuge with Frederic, then 
hereditary prince of Wurtemberg, (Sept. 
1797 ,) our country became her second 
borne. Her lie was divided between 


this and her native country; thirty-one 
years she had passed in England, and 
thirty-one more among us. From her 
tirst arrival in Wiirti'iiiberg, she ac¬ 
quired the love of all persons by her 
affability and her extensive charity. 
She knew no greater pleasure than that 
of alleviating the distress of otliers, and 
she sent no one away without giving 
consolaliuii and assistance. 

In her private life the greatest act¬ 
ivity prevailed ; she was dressed early 
in the morning, and ready for various 
• jccnpations. Her time was wisely 
appropriated, and employed partly in 
ivading, especiallv religious and histo- 
riiMl books, partly iu writing letters, 
particulailv to iier family, to whieli she 
was tenderly attached, and partly in 
drawing and other femile pursuits. 
To the kiiitr her husltaml slie was 
wholly devoted, and painfully felt his 
loss. Every year she ceitbrated his 
hirth-day by ilivine service, and after¬ 
wards visited the vault (which she 
often did at other times), to pray near 
the eolHn of the deceasinl. Her health, 
which was visibly impaired after his 
death, never kept her from this cere¬ 
mony : and often she went down to this . 
solemn duty ill, and appeared to he 
streiigtiiened when she came out again. 

After the death of her hiishand, in 
r^lti, site tuidc np her abode in the 
pahu'e of Ludivigshiirg. This town 
and its environs, and Tc'inarli in the 
Black Forest, celebrated for its mineral 
waters, were in an especial degree the 
scenes of her hcnelieence. (iod liad 
placed in her hands the means of doing 
good, and also the love of it in her 
heart; so that site not only hestowed 
largely, hut jndiiiousiy, and almost 
aluays contrived to mnl!i{dy h* t 
henelils by th<* manner in wliich they 
well* conferred. She did not give to 
poor people barren and oftim injurious 
ulfcis, hut made herself aeqintinted with 
their wants, and in general preferred 
paying tiicir rents, in order, as she said, 
to help at the same time both the [Hior 
tenant and the lumilord, and to preserve 
or restore harmony hetireen them. 
VV’orkmen who had fallen into decay, 
she relieved by cniployment, for which 
she |i.iid lilwrallv ; and tiieir uork was 
again used by her lor new henefils. 
Above iili, she extended her generosity 
to the private support of respectuhje 
persons who had tallen into distress, 
and to the education of children, either 
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orphans, or those whose parents had 
not the means; apprenticea the sons of 
the indigent, and gave money to those 
who had behaved well in apprentice¬ 
ship, to enable them to travel and 
i!npn>ve tiiemsclves in foreign countries. 
She was also very liberal to public 
charities; and all this was done in the 
quietest manner, tlirough the medium 
of various persons, and often through 
entirely secret c.hanneis. She expressly 
foihade any one publicly to praise, or 
even to sjie.ik of her benevolent actions. 

'I'he judgement with wlncb site prac¬ 
tised the art of relieving the divlressed 
was equaled by the addrc's with whieh 
she made presents to persons to wiiom 
slie was attached, or to faithful servants. 
— In tliese eases, also, she prefen mI 
hestouing what was useful, never re- 
])e.tting tin* same srift, so that the new 
|.rcseiil uas soiiictliing whieh seemcil 
u.iiilii'g to complete a lormer one; .ind 
w!iat wiu'.lil have been siqjerHuons of 
it'cir, was only a link in the chain of 
lier gratifiing renn'inbranees. t'lirisf- 
nias was in partieuhir a festival for her; 
slie wished tliat every body uhout her, 
lind especially children, should rejoice 
^'11 that festal occasion. With the indus¬ 
trious kindness of a good motlier, she 
remained at her work for days togethiT, 
and “pared no pains to complete every 
tiling; and wlicn the, happy eve was 
come, she sat in the circle whicdi she 
had collc'etcnl around her, ami looked 
with silent delight at the joy of which 
she was her'-elf the autlior. 

With this liberality to otliers, tlic 
cjueen was extremely simple and unos¬ 
tentatious, and in this might he a model 
for her .se.\. Wlien tliose about her 
tempted licr to incur any extraordinary 
expense, .she would answer, “ If I did 
not limit niy own expenses, hocv slioiild 
I have enongh for others?” Her good¬ 
ness of hi'art and condescension rendered 
ail those who had the liappini'ss to h(^ 
near her so attached to her, that all did 
their utmost to anticipate her widies.— 
Shi> was most ulfectionately att.iclied to 
all our royal family, especially to tin* 
king and queen, by whom she was 
bel(,ved as if she had hcNui their own 
mother. Meantime she pieserved the 
W’arme.st attachment to her native coun¬ 
try, for wiiose manners, constitution, 
and welfare, she always retained a ge¬ 
nuine Hritisli feeling; ami, even when 
hcT hcaliii was v<*rv weak, she w'as in¬ 
duced, in l}v‘27, by tlic desire cf once 


more seeing he# family, to undertake a 
journey to England. She arrived there 
witiiont any accident. Tlie persons who 
accompanied her on this orcusion can¬ 
not find terms In describe the landing in 
Kngl.nid ;—the afi'ertionatc reception 
given lier by all lur august relatives, 
the delightful domestic cirede into which 
she returned after an absence of thirty 
years, and the acclamations of the peo¬ 
ple, wheiicver they saw, even at a di¬ 
stance, the favorite daughter of (ieorge 
the Third. Her bodily suffeiings ap¬ 
peared to be removed by the joy w'iiicii 
she then felt. 

The return home was ilestincd to shew 
in the brightest light her strength of 
mind and her trust in (fod. On tlie 
second d.iy after she hud emh.iikcd, 
when she was very ill, and much agi¬ 
tated by the parting" with her family, 
a violent storm, at the moiitli of tlie 
Thames, tl^reatened lier ami ail on board 
with tlie mo'll serious danger. In this 
trying moment her attendants could 
not sulliciently admire her unshaken 
courage. Her countrymen who aceotn- 
paiiH'd her went to her cabin to console 
her; but they found her in no want 
of consolation; composedly lying on a 
sofa, she said to them, “ i am here in 
the hand of (jud, as iiiuch as at home in 
my bed.” That peril passed away; hut, 
al ter her return to her palaee, her bodily 
sufferings increased, and dropsy in the 
chest grailually manifested itself. At 
the same time, pains in the iiead, fto 
wliicli she had been subject for many 
years), and other symptoms, gave reason 
to apprehend that "her brain vvasufl'ected. 
From the ilOtli of September slie evi¬ 
dently grew worse; and on the 6th of 
Oetober, in the afternoon, she exjured 
without a struggle, gently and imper¬ 
ceptibly. 


SHOUT CRITtCAI, NOTICES OF NEW 
rUBLICATIONS. 

Ctirfory Thoughts on Education, by 
the Jtev. Brian Hill .—The subject of 
education has been so frequently dis- 
eiissed, tlTiit little novelty can be ex¬ 
pected, e.xeept from radical reformers, 
or some of the professors of tlie London 
L’liiversit}’. iVorn them, indeed, we 
may expect new light, but not from a 
clergyman of tl\p old school. Mr. 
Hilf proposes, that even infants should 
receive inora^ and religions impress- 
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iuiis ; that nsuful luarAing should he 
more attended to than tlic parade of 
ornamental erudition ; and that, in the 
education of females, the art of pleas* 
iiig', not by personal allurements, but 
by good sense and cheerfulness, should 
be diligently inculcated. — lleferring 
to music, dancing, and drawing, he 
says, They are letters of recommend¬ 
ation, and dispose us at first sight to 
think well of the possessor; but their 
influence extends no farther: unless 
they are accompanied by higher attain¬ 
ments, they produce neither esteem nor > 
love. The most useful, ami in luy 
judgement the most bewitching accom¬ 
plishment a lady can possess, is the 
only one which by common consent is 
left Entirely to chance. Conversational 
talent is really essential, for it is wanted 
almost every hour of the day, and is not 
the less pleasing because it muln^s no 
pretensions, lieaury itself is not half 
so engaging as a soft ami pleasing 
manner of speaking in a young tvoman, 
because it always indicates a gentle 
and amiable disposition; and, nliere 
it is combined with a beautiful person 
and a moderate share of intellect, it is 
absolutely irresistible. Stran<;c us it 
may appear, it is frequently found hy 
those who seek nut for it, and is gene¬ 
rally missed hy those who wisli to 
find it. 

♦ • 

“ Whether parents wish to make 
tlieir children happy, or highly accom¬ 
plished, they must lav the same found¬ 
ation; they must endeavour to make 
them good. Hoot out of their nature 
every thought that tests in selfish giali- 
iications, and let tlieir happiness consist 
in pleasing Cud, and contriiinting to 
the happiness of their fellow-cieatures. 
J>o this, and vou will muhe them chcei- 
ful, animated, and happv ; joii will 
heighten their ciiarms it they should 
be beautiful, and throw a veil ovt r 
their hodilv deformities, if they .should 
be otbernise. Von will endow them 
M'ith the big'best and best of ail accom¬ 
plishments,—the power of making all 
men pleased with them,—and best fit 
them to distinguish tiieuiselw.>8 in tiie 
world by their talents, by giving them 
the power of keeping their tiiouglits 
under the control of tlieir reason.” 

yf Litter to ,Mr. /*ec/, on the present 
System of .Mtdical Kducation in En^r- 
land. —.^s faults iiuy'be discovered in 
every system fraiiied\\ fallible moituls, 


it is the duty of the wise to suggest 
corrections and meliorations ; but vvhe- 
tber the ruling pow'er is bound to inter¬ 
fere in every case of this kind, may be 
doubted. Such interference is some¬ 
times mischievous; and many are there¬ 
fore of opinion, that ail improvements 
in education uugiit to be allowed to 
grow out of the experience, the neces¬ 
sities, and increased intelligence of the 
community : tlie best source of melior¬ 
ation is the collision of intellect at- 
teiidaiil on the comi>elition of an open 
market. 'J'he author’s views of medical 
education are in principle sound; but 
some of the existing defects which he 
exposes are incidental to the pre.sent 
stage of society, and to the condition of 
its classes. 'J'lie iinpruveiiieiil.s vv hich 
he suggests aic oMeii impr.ictie>ible, 
and some of Ids views aie too speeii- 
lutive. Hut the subject is important, 
and the letter deserves attention. 

A .Manual of Midwifery., or a Sum¬ 
mary 0 / the Science and .Irt of Obsie- 
tlic Mi'diciuc, by .Miehud M.If 

—A work w'hicii tends to obviate and 
diiiiinisli the dangers and secure the 
health of the fairest part of the ereation,' 
tends also to promote the coinfoits ain^ 
happiness of men; and, llierefore, at- 
thuugh some are of opinion that nature 
uugiit to he left to itseit in the ea^es of 
advanced piegnaiicy and parturition, 
or that an old woman will be as usetui 
on those occasions as the most skilful 
professor of the healing' art, we tlnviik 
lir. Hyan for the jiidiiious hints and 
inslruciions which form ids Manual. 
JJe ahiy inve.stiguies every hraiich 01 
the subject; hut, as we cannot he e.\- 
peeted to follow idiii in his coiii.se, we 
siiall merely ipiotc some of ins iciiiarKs 
on the supposed inlluence of the ima- 
ginalioii duiing piegnancj'.—” It is 
extiaordiiiaiy (he saysj that the liuinaii 
teinale, who is endowed with so many 
tdiaiiiis, and also with a gieat love 
ami tenderness for her otlspriiig, should 
be capiible of producing inoiisteis 
among her issue by her iuiagiiiatiun. 
The thing is unnatural and ridiculous. 
Tlie female passions, vve know, act on 
the body, by accelerating the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, or hy exciting or 
depressing the nerves ; hut there is im 
direct circulation or nervous commiud- 
cution between the woman and iier uff- 
Buring. The great question is, whe¬ 
ther the attention of tlie inoilier’s mind 
to a certain object can cause a deteii 
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nate or specific effect on the bojy of rlie 
unborn infant, without any exciting; 
force (»r violence; and whether the 
application of the mother's hand to any 
particular part of her body, although 
arcidental aiui not premeditated, can 
work the same by sympathy, and iii- 
<lucf an organic change (ui the .same 
part of the toilUN. Aiost of the middle 
and lower classes believe the affirm¬ 
ative of these (juestions; yet they are 
contrary to reason, to anatomical sci¬ 
ence, and to genuine and unsophis¬ 
ticated experience, and are discredited* 
by every person of information and 
common sense. 'I'lie theories of the 
iiiwifiiKttiouiatJi have varied in every 
age; and it is iinpo<>sible that expe¬ 
rience can support such contradict oy 
assertions. 'J'iuis tlie supporters of the 
doctrine arc not .ijfrecd a> to t!ie person 
vliose imagination is excited, when it 
is excited, or the exact extent of its 
intiuenee. I'or example—J'liny was of 
opinion, tlie imagin itiorio of hotii .M'.xes 
Mere reputed to im]irint or eontound 
the simiiitude. (fthers asserted, that 
it was the fo<tUs that caused the long¬ 
ings ; and, where they h.iM* not heeii 
^duly gratified, tin* wise woman, think¬ 
ing that the infant was in want, liave 
supplied all deficiencies after birth, by 
inalniig it suck a Idt of roasted pork, 
as a certain panacea to siipjily all former 
disappointmeiif.s. This eustoin still 
prevails among the vulgar; and, no 
doubt, is ratlier obscurely consonant 
with physiological science, with fair 
logical deduction, or with the due con¬ 
nexion between cause and effect. 

• * • • 

“ Every obstetric practitioner could 
give a long catalogue of pregnant wo¬ 
men, wiio liad had uiigratificd longings 
—wlio had been frightened by dismal 
ohjecta—and even met nith dreadful 
uecidents, and yet their infants have 
been perfect, ami uitliont any marks <** 
blemishes. In fact, no woman can 
arrive at the end of gestation in this,* 
or any other riowded city, without 
encountering some of lliese longings, 
frigbt.s, or accidents, and yet bow few 
deformed cliildren are produced! .Again, 
look loilic repoitsof one iying-in bos-, 
pilals, and see the small pro[iortion of 
imperfect or iiioie-Moiis hirtlis—scaieely 
one in five tli.ui .and. Is not this an 
unanswerable ai:,niiient against tin* as¬ 
sertion, that the i In a gi nation is the cause 
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of them ? We*know the imagination to 
be exerted in almost every case, but not 
followed by the reputed result; here we 
have a constant cause, but not a con¬ 
stant effect. If wc inspect the bills of 
mortality in the different nations, we 
must observe bow few cases of mon¬ 
strous births arc recorded. If we exa¬ 
mine the repeated cases detailed by Dr. 
'i'uHicr, and others, we shall in every 
instance discover the credulity of the 
witnesses, trie inconciusiveness of the 
eviileiice, and the absurdity and folly of 
the earrations. 

“ Women have been said to have their 
children marked with frogs, mice,.rats, 
lizards, &.C.; yet thousands of women 
are now daily frightened by tbes^ ani- 
uuls, and n i marks appear on their in¬ 
fants. iSlaiks and deformities often exist 
on the offspring, without any previous 
imagination, (,’oneeption is independent 
of the nuylier’s will and pleasure. How 
many women are desirous of children, 
aiid_ yet have none; while others, not 
only conceive, contrary to their wishes, 
but go to their full time in despite of 
the various means they wickedly and 
designedly employ to destroy the f®tus. 
Ag.iiii, the nutrition and growth of the 
in taut go on according to the laws of 
ini'iiie, whether the woman wishes or 
not. It is iilso out of the iiiutber’s 
pouir to choose a boy or girl—to have 
one or luorechildienatabirth—to cause 
the infant ^o be fair, dark, large or 
small, weak or strong, or to give it her 
own or tile father's features. If, then, 
women cannot, by imaginatiun or will, 
promote or impede conception, bow can 
any one believe, without derogating 
from the power and wisdom of Hod, 
that they can disfigure tlie infants, and 
injure the works t.f nature ?” 

Christmas, a Poem, hy Edward 
Moxon .—Hailing the return of the fes- 
tiNC season, we think ourselves bound 
to take notice of this and another pub¬ 
lication connected with that anniversary. 
Mr. Moxon's poem has some merit; 
but it certainly is not of a high order. 
He ilesrribes the attractions and mirth 
of the season, sometimes in a pleasing, 
but at other times in a vulgar and too 
rami liar manner.—.\s be tvould pro¬ 
bably, however, wish ns to exemplify 
bis merit without the formality of cri- 
licisni, we shall quote his description of 
the approach of ^hc jolfy king Christ¬ 
mas. 

4 V 
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" Stately he comes ; crowds cheer the way, 

\Vith shouts enlivening the day. 

There, foieiiiost. Plenty, glad we see, 

With iTcn’rous Hospitiility ; 

Devotion, calmly kneeling bright 
Beneath her own celestial light; 

■Next these, the neaven-born sisters three. 

Faith. Hope, and smiling Charity ; 

In union come the lovely Graces, 

Go<»d-nntine pictur’d i:i their faces; 

While Youth amPBeauty join the s-cenc. 

The latter robed ns a «]uecn ; * 

I <1 rare 111 her figure, as she moves 
With mien that modestj approves; 

Delight sits thron’d upon her lirow, 

W liich fairer is than Ida’s snow, 

Wliile from her eyes, those twins of light. 

Streams pleasure, eloquently hriglil. 

Her tresses, black as raven’s plumes, 

, A Stan y galaxy illumes, 

W'hile on her eheek health finds repose. 

Nor Slimmer sweeter paints the rose. 

Music is ev’ry word slie breathes. 

And bliss it were those lips to kis.s; 

There smilijs are playing,—fancy weaves 
In Hcav’n no greater joy than lliis. 

JMasque, mirth, and laughter, elo.se the scene 
Witli garlands iiuftle of ever-green, 

W'hile youthful voices joyoui halh'o. 

And swell the pompous train they follow.” 


77ie Yule Log, bniig a Christmas- 
Ere's Entertainment ajier the 
Custom.—Ur. Wilson, the daticinj?- 
master, has Imre given us a hotnely but 
pleasant dramatic piece, which has been 
performed at his rooms by his pupils.— 
The master of a family, having per¬ 
mitted his servants to amuse them¬ 
selves, nialces his appearance among 
them, and thus addresses the merry 

E arly.—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
noiv that the aticient Romans held 
their Saturnalia at this season of the 
year, daring which festival liberty of 
speech and other privileges were given 
even to their slaves, who were allowed 
to assume familiarity with their mas¬ 
ters. Since the estalilishment ot Christ¬ 
ianity, this season of the ycaf has been 
throughout Christendom devoted to 
mirth and hospitality: even princes 
would formerly unbend themselves with 
their tenants and domestics; now there¬ 
fore, in compliani'e with old custom, 
let us lay aside all distinctions, and 
join in an old country-dance vlith these 
honest people, before we go to supper. 
I’ll take Sally for my partner; you, 
-lady Freeman, shall stand up with 
Auilrew; Sir William, 1 will introduce 
yon to Phcibe, for I jenow you love a 
pretty girl under the rose ; butler, you 
unow where to help you^^self, and, as 


Jenny wants a partner for life, I shall 
cou])fe her with honest Rarnahy.— ^ 
Pedro, as you are master of the cere¬ 
monies, call up the dance, and IH ns 
have that good old English dancp,*’Sir 
Roger de Coverley; and, wlien the 
dunce is done, we’fl all go and partake 
of a real good old English supper, 
and have plenty out ot the wassail 
howl.” 

The Telescope for the Year 1829,— 
This is a more useful volume than the 
higlily-enihellished annuals, though less 
agreeable to the eye of taste ; and even 
this is not destitute of ornamental ap¬ 
pendages, for, beside a frontispiece from 
Teniers wliich rellects high credit on 
the engraver, it exhibits a considerable 
number of well-executed wood-cuts, rc- 
jfresenting animals' rural scenes, anti- 
qiiitie.s, &c The scientific parts of the 
•work are correct, and it is, at the same 
time, a very pleasing repository of varied 
literature. 

NOTICES AND onSEttVATIONS FOR 
NUVE.MHEK AND DECE.MnER. 

November 19 .—New Light .—Weave 
not so attached to old haliits or so in¬ 
fluenced by old prejudices as to condemn 
or oppose the spirit of invention or im¬ 
provement ; but, when danger attends 
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the novelty of prarticc, the remonstrances 
of cantioii are at least expedient, hoiv- 
cver unpalatable they may be to the 
eager advocates of every thing that is 
new. We do not oliject to new light, 
but wc wish to connect with it the assu¬ 
rance of safi'ty. 

The eilliiviu of oil gas having for some 
time greatly annoyed the amliencc at 
Covent-tiarden theatre, preparations 
were made for tin* substitution of coal 
gas, which (instead of being made like 
the former within the house) was to be 
supplied by a chartered cotiipuny : l)Ut,» 
in cleariiig'iiway the lesidnc of'the oil 
gas, a comtiinn lain]) was iinprii(h‘ntiy 
iiseil ; t!ie g.is In ing mixed with atmo¬ 
spheric .-lir, the light came in contact 
u'ith it, and ignition anil e\{)losion en- 
siieil. Two reft|iecta!>le inenibers of the 
theatrical estahlishiiient (Ihmglas and 
Fennell) were killed by the shock, and 
Mr. Cooke, a scientific stranger, was so 
severely injured, that he survived only 
for a few days. 

Jh Cl mf/rr 22.—. hi hifcniictc between 
a great King and a little Queen .— 
Althoiigli our gracious sovereign has 
I done nothing to promote the cause of 
^ legitimacy among his old allies, the Por¬ 
tuguese, but has rather connived at a 
base and flagr.int usurpation, he has 
latfly eondeseeniied to grant an audi¬ 
ence to Maiia da Cloria, not merely as 
prineess of lirazil, hut as ipieen of i*or- 
tugal. A journalist says, “'J’he young 
»jiieeii was rereived at U'indsor with all 
ttic honors hceoming her rank,—with 
all the regard and friemlshiji due to 
centuries of political alliaiiee, and with 
all the sympathy and kindness inspired 
hy her yoiilh and situation. 'I'o render 
the cerentony more imposing, the king 
was sniTounded hy tl.e prinres of his 
family and Ins inini.ster.s. The etloris 
which he made to please his fair and 
youthful visitant, were sueli us hecame 
rather his gnlhuitry and kindness of di¬ 
sposition toward her, than his regard to 
his own very delicate health. Jic led 
her from the entr.iiice '•tairs, and exci ted 
himself to walk with her round the apart¬ 
ments. lie assured her tiiat the delay 
ill reec'.viug her was not his fault, hut 
that of his health; he c mversed witlj 
her affably ; he drunk to her, at the 
eollutiou which was given, as his young 
ally, and exhihited every symptom of 
an interest in her fortunes. In drink¬ 
ing his health in return, the princess 
^aid, with amiable gralitudv*, lhar in 
giving that toast she only gave one 


which she draAk every day at her own 
table. 

W'^hat may be the effect of this recep¬ 
tion, time will show. There is reason 
to believe, that the king would support, 
in an authoritative manner, the preten¬ 
sions of the young queen, if he did not 
apprehend that his interference might 
lead to a war, which, in the present 
financial circumstances of the country, 
ought studiously to be avoided. 

The Catholic Question .—As we no¬ 
ticed the great meeting on Penenden- 
heath against the catliolics, wc are 
bound by a sense of impartiality, to 
state that the friends of those sectaries 
triumphed in their turn, if the votes in 
a coiiiparativclyprivate assembly can 
be supposed to preponderate over the 
declared sense of the county of Kent. 
When the friends of civil and religious 
liberty lately had a dinner at Maids¬ 
tone (fbr^noiliiiig of importance can be 
settled in this country without a great 
dinner), the earl of Dariilcy presided, 
and tlie stream ran in favor of the 
catholic cailse. These meetings, we 
lliiiik, are unnecessary and useless. 
There is no doubt that tlie parliament, 
soon after its re-asscmbling, will take 
this question into consideration ; and 
the storm, we hope, will then sub¬ 
side. 

There is a schism between the catholics 
of (ireat-Hritain and Ireland at this 
crisis. Til? former, headed by the duke 
of Norfolk, are willing to grant secu¬ 
rities for the good bcliavioiir of the .s- ct; 
but the latter, inlluciicod by O’Connell, 
oppose all demands of that kiu<l, and 
vehemently insist upon unconditional 
emancipation. The prating barrister, 
the rash agitator, has di'cl.ircd that he 
will soon demand a scat in the house of 
commons as nicniher for the county of 
Clare; and he hopes to intimidate the 
assembly by expressing his confident 
hopes of being attended in bis expedi¬ 
tion to England by .'lUO gentlemen ; but, 
by this silly boasting and idle parade, 
he will only excite the ridicule of some 
and the scorn of otliers. 

Oil a subject in which all are interest¬ 
ed, the whservations of lord (.'olclicster 
are worthy of notice. 'J'hej' arc indeed 
appropriate and judicious, whatever may 
he said of the bigotry of that nobleman 
hy the iiitcmpeiMte advocates of the ca¬ 
tholic claims. 

“According tiAlie British constitution, 
as established upon the double basis of 
the Rcformlltion and the Bevolutiuii, it 
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appears to me that the government and 
parliament must ever be wholly protes- 
tant, that no political power can with 
safety to the state be conceded to his 
majesty's Roman-catholic subjects, that, 
against the misuse of political power by 
Roman-catholics in our protestant re¬ 
presentative constitution, there is no 
etFcctual security but their exclusion; 
and that the elective franchise, prema¬ 
turely granted to the forty-shilling free¬ 
holders of Ireland, must be withdrawn 
and witliholdcn, until they can be res¬ 
cued from their present slavish subjec¬ 
tion to their clergy, and until by im¬ 
proved habits of life, resulting from a 
sounder education and regular employ¬ 
ment in profitable lal or, they shall 
become an independent,industrious, aud 
caceable yeomanry, like those of their 
indred class in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

“ ^I'o me it appears also, that the al¬ 
legiance of the Koman-eatholics cannot 
be sufficiently ensured for the welfare 
and tranquillity of the state, unless their 
hierarchy, and the ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction exercised by their church over 
that portion of his majesty’s subjects, be 
brought under the same legal control 
which the sovereign holds and exercises 
over the rest of the people; and, to 
accomplish this object, resort must be 
had, not to any co-operation of foreign 
aid, or tortuous negotiations at home or 
abroad, but to direct independent do¬ 
mestic legislation, removing out of the 
realm all institutions, monastic or others, 
which are ruled by authorities residing 
in foreign countries; subjecting all the 
secular clergy of every degree to the 
control of the crown; and duly regu¬ 
lating their intercourse with the See of 
Rome. 

“ With these fixed and unalterable 
rinciples, to be limited in their extent 
y the necessity out of which they 
arise, it w'ill be due however to the 
catholics as to all other classes of our 
countrymen, that whatever else of pro¬ 
tection, honor, privilege, or emolument, 
can be safely granted, should be grant¬ 
ed freely and spontaneously to all. 
Their religious worship, if tli^y need 
it, should have farther protection from 
disturbance, with a due eheck never¬ 
theless upon the unnecessary parade of 
ostentatious processions endangering 
the public peace in our streets, and also 
upon the power of spiritual excom- 
niuiiication. Their marriages, accord¬ 


ing to the rites of their own church, 
should be acknowleged as v'alid by our 
courts of law, without constraining 
them to a conformity with the rites of 
the protestant church, to which their 
modes of faith are opposed. At the 
bar, precedence should be granted to 
Roinun-catholic barristers, by the same 
rules of estimation which apply to all 
others of the same profession. In the 
revenue, and other branches of civil 
service, the same objects of eraploy- 
inenl and emolument, which are acces¬ 
sible to olheis, might he justly plae^ed, 
within the reach of their attainments, 
industry, and merits. But, in leaving 
their admissibility to naval and mili¬ 
tary rank as it now stands, it must 
never be supposed that the piihlie 
exercise of any other form of uorship 
than that of the established chitrcli 
can be permitted in our camps or 
fleets. 

“ Kiitertiiiuing those views, I have 
long regretted tiiat the Romaii-catholit-s 
should have rejected every minor ad¬ 
vantage which was within their reach; 
but it has bitiierto appeared, that, 
unless they can lay their hands at once t 
upon the helm of the state, they dis- / 
dainfiilly reject all smaller heiiefits. 
Such at least was the conduct of their 
leadd'sin the year 1813; and such'r if 
tiieir eluiins are now to be renewed, we 
are told, will he the only ground on 
whirl) they will consent to put the issue 
at the present crisis. For this crisis 
we must tlierefore now prepare, 8ic.” 

From a letter lately addressed by the 
duke of Wellington to the catholic pri¬ 
mate of Ireland, no real light is thrown 
upon this subject, liis grace says, “ you 
do me justice in believing that I am 
sincerely anxious to witness the settle¬ 
ment of the Roman-catholic question, 
which, by benefiting the state, would 
confer a benefit on every individual 
belonging to it. But I confess that 1 
see no prospect of sneh a settlement. 
Party has been mixed up with the con¬ 
sideration of the question to such a 
degree, and such violence pervades 
every diseussion of it, that it is impos¬ 
sible to expect to prevail upon men to 
consider it dispassionately. if we 
could bury it in oblivion for a short 
time, and employ tliat time diligently 
in the consideration of its difficulties on 
all sides (for they are very great), I 
should not despair of seeing a satis¬ 
factory remedy.” 
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1828.J A Scene near Perth 

A SCENE NEAR PERTH; 

toilh an illustrative Engraving.* 

As the death of an individual amidst 
the fury of a riot leads to a judicial in> 
quiry in all regular j;overntiients,-|- the 
welUdispused people of Perth are repre¬ 
sented, in the Canongate Chronicle, as 
desirous of an investigation of a case of 
murder, although some of tlie inhabit¬ 
ants are inclined to revenge it by simi¬ 
lar violence. — ‘AVhat is to he done, 
Jlailie?’ cried the multitude.—‘That, 
my friends, (he properly replied) yoiy 
magistrates will determine for you, as 
we shall instantly meet when Sir Pa¬ 
trick Cliarteris cometli here, which 
must b(‘ anon.’—The bailie then calls 
lor Smith :—‘ The knave (he said) is 
ready enough in tumults, wIilu his 
presence is not wanted; and lags he 
now when his presence may serve the 
Pair City ?—Jlring him to the Council- 
House.’—The people, led by the Glover 
and the Smith, prnceed to that seat 
of municipal administration, and de- 


* This eiigi‘!iviii|f W tliP \i| 0 )ptle wliirh apppars 
in llip title-page The pi iiu i]>a1 eoppei-plate given 
in tliik nuinrier repeesetilH llie l^'aii Alaiil rrcnvci- 
iiig Irom tlic mile HlineV Mineh liei Iraiiie ‘■ui>- 
taiiied. as related in nni review of the talc. 

t Some may say tliat no irgnlar govermneiit 
existed at thiit time in Scotland; yet the Scotk 
thiin iiad a king and a parliainetil; and, vvlien 
nations enjoy such advantages, every tiling may 
he expeeted or supposed to proceed in regular 
order. 
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Panorama of Paris .—This view of a 
celebrated and miich-frcquented city, the 
seat of arts and politeness, is calcnluted 
to interest the admirer of striking exhi¬ 
bitions and fine sights. On the. right, 
as the spectator entcis the eircle, are the 
Chamber of the Deputies and the Hos- 

{ lital of the Invalids ; in moving toward 
he centre, the bridge of Jena appei^-s; 
in the front may be seen tlie garden of 
tlic 'I'uileries, the roof of which part^' 
rises above the trees; on the left, the 
Admiralty and tlie Champs Elysees, 
with a distant view of the summit of 
Montmartre; and behind, the road to 
St. Cloud, with the village of Passy in 
the distance. The painting appearsrto 
as to be too small and limited for the 
subject; but it is, perhaps, more highly 
finished than any of Mr. Eurford’s 
former productions. When the weatiier 
is favorable, the spectator will not fail 
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tnand jiisHce'of the provost,—This 
officer was arrayed in complete armour, 
presenting a remarkable contrast to the 
motley mixture of warlike and peaceful 
attire exhibited by the burghers, who 
were only called to arms occasionally.” 
An inquiry is made into the cause of 
complaint, and it is declared to be 
more than probable, that the guilt of 
tliq murder rests with Sir John Ka- 
morny and iiis dependents. The town- 
clerk then proposes that the king should 
be requested to allow the proof by 
bier-right. 

According to this custom, all suspect¬ 
ed persons were obliged to pass before 
tlie bier of the murdered individual, 
and call upon God and his saints to 
bear witness that they did not^n any 
way occasion his death. If tliey should 
refuse to submit to this test, they were 
required to appeal to tlm orileal of 
combat: and, on declining both, they 
were to%e pronounced guilty. 

AVhen the ease is stated to the king, 
he gives orders for a combat. Jloii- 
throii, the creature of iiamortiy, is de¬ 
feated on this occasion by tlie Smith, 
and then falsely ace.uses the prince of 
Scotland of the murder. He is hanged, 
taken down ton soon, and recovers hy 
the aid of tlie knight’s confederate, the 
base apothecary, but is afterwards clfcet- 
ually put to death. 


to notice the vivid effect which the ar¬ 
tist has given to all his objects, bathed 
as they are in the golden light of the 
declining sun. 

It is iiiipossihle for any one, without 
a close exarniiiatioii of the original, to 
form a correct judgement of the accu¬ 
racy of this panorama; but those who 
have frequently seen Paris allow that 
the view is executed witli apparent fide¬ 
lity and truth. 

Pivturcmjac Antiquities of the Eng¬ 
lish Cities .—We take pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing a work of considerable merit 
and at^action. 11 is intended hy Mr. 
llritton to he a supplement to the fine 
series of views of our cities, executed 
from Robson’s designs, and he expects 
to complete the publication in six num¬ 
bers; but we hope that he will be in¬ 
duced, by public encouragement, to 
make at least twelve numbers. In that 
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part which has already -appeared, we 
find eleven representations, eight of 
which relate to the city of York alone. 
J. Le>Keux has etched, with great skill, 
the view of tiie Porch of St. Margaret’s 
Church. 

Tlie delicate workmanship bestowed 
upon this nch piece of masonic anti- 
uuity, and the beautiful gradations in 
the shading of the interior, arc worthy 
of this ingenious artist. I'hc same 

{ •raise is due to his etching of the 
luins of St. Mary’s Cliurcli. Tiie west 
end of the same building is also ably 
etched by Woolnoth. Micklegate Bar 
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almost aspires to the dignity of a linish> 
ed line-engraving. The figures in the 
foreground of Bootbam Bar are uncouth 
and slo\'en]y, and the back-ground of 
the interior of Clifford’s Tower is tame 
and flat; but the nearer objects are 
spirited and vigorous. The western 
side of the walls, and the Keep-Tower 
of Lincoln Castle, are two etcliings by 
Le-Keux, which have afforded us no 
small gratification. 'I'he church of St. 
Nicholas, Clocester, with the street in 
continuation, is also an accurate pi<>ce 
of perspective, and well executed in 
other respects. 
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Dltl'RY-LANE THEATRE. 

An operetta, borrowed from h, French 
piece, has been favorably received at 
this house. It is styled Lovciu /Trinkles, 
in imitation of the French title. La 
Vicillc. Mr. Rophino Lacy, the adapter 
of it to the English stage, has amplified 
not only the story given by Scribe and 
Delavigne; but also the music of M. 
Fetis, so as to extend the piece from one 
to two acts. The plot is of the following 
tenor.—The Russian countess Stcrloff, 
the young wife of an old and wealthy 
general, follows him through the cani- 
]>aigii until he falls, at the battle of Bo¬ 
rodino, a victim to his country’s cause. 
She then sets off on her return to her 
late husband’s castle; but, in order to 
secure herself against the dangers of 
traveling througfi a country rendered 
unsafe by the events of war, she dis¬ 
guises herself as an old lady. She is 
soon met by a party of French fugitives, 
who are disposed to treat her witli little 
ceremony; hut, on appealing to their 
young colonel, count Adol|ihe, she re¬ 
ceives from him all the protection due 
to her sex. The French arc, however, 
soon after attacked and dispersed by a 
horde of Cossacks, and Adolphe is left 
by them wounded on the field. 'I'lie 
countess, who remains at his j^ide, is 
moved by compassion, and cannot suffer 
her late protector to perish in the midst 
of the snowy wilderness. She has him 
placed in her carriage, takes him to her 
castle, and, by her constant care and 
kindness, he recovers sioii after from 


his wounds. She then requests him to 
make her house his home, and their 
daily intercourse establishes an intimacy 
between them, which, on the [tart of the 
lady, who continues to keep on the garb 
of old age, ripens into ardent love. An 
order arrives that all b'leiieli prisoners 
shall he sent to Siberia, and Adolphe 
has no other means of evading the doom 
than by accepting the offered hand and 
fortune of the countess; hy doing which, 
according to the laws of the land, ‘in; 
acquires all the rights of nationality.— 
Tfie countess, however, proposes, that, 
as the union is only to be resorted to as 
an alternative, iinrler the ])ressurc of 
circumstances, a clause slull he intro¬ 
duced into the marriage (Miilraet, where¬ 
by it shall become null and void on the 
sidiseqneiit expression ol tlie wish of 
either to tliat eifect. But a meddling 
and busy major-domo, into wliose hands 
tlie contract falls, finds fault with the 
annulling clause, and of his own accord 
applies to a magistrate for its revoca¬ 
tion. Meanwhile tiie niqitials take place, 
ami. it is after their celebration that the 
discovery is made of the steward’s con¬ 
trivance. Adulplie heroines almost dis¬ 
tracted ; but he resolves to bear his fate 
with resignation, and to remain the friend 
as well as husband of the supposed old 
lady. On the wedding-nigiit the countess 
retires with her women to adjust the 
business of her toilette, while he remains 
in the room, and takes up a manuscript 
rolnriie, in whicii he finds an exact his¬ 
tory of his own adventure, and makes 
amusing cuininents whilst he reads on. 
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not aware that he is the hrro of the talc. 
Occasionally, however, lie casts a £;luiicc 
on his wife, and observes various youth¬ 
ful appearances in her which she ^ra- 
dually discov(M'ed to his view. Ills 
atnazetnent increases, until the countess 
rises in all the iclatoi splendid dress 
and youthful loveliness. She then offers 
him his liberty, with a part of her for¬ 
tune, if he is unwilling to abide by the 
contract of marriage, such as it had 
been made through the oiliciousness of 
the steward; but the offer is instantly 
rejected, and the marriage is hnppilya 
sanctioned by mutual consent. 

The characters of the count and coun¬ 
tess were ably sustained by lirabatri and 
Miss Love. The lady’s style of sing¬ 
ing, ubilst accompanying her yoatbfiil 
lover, the tremulous shake of seventy- 
three, and the occasional melodious 
swell wliich even old age appeared not 
to liave entirely subdued, were most ex- 
i|uisitely given and loudly applauded. 
Tiie music of the piece, without being 
deeply scientific, is \cry pleasing, and 
some of the airs, we think, will be 
popular. Tlie dialogue is lively, and 
several of the situations are ludicrously 
striking. 

A farce from tlie pen of Mr. I^unn, 
called Ukyme and Reason, deserves to 
bi^more frequently performed than it 
has been, 'I'lie chief cliaracters are Sir 
Simon Smatterall and iMr. Helicon 
Heeltap, 'i’hc former is a mixture of 
Sir Abel Handy and Marplot. He is 
completely vcrscil, as be affects, in nil 
manner of arts, and, by bis propensity 
to find out and to adjust tlie affairs of 
others, lie is led into various scrapes.— 
Heeltap is a retired shoemaker, aiid a 
manuf.ictiirer of vile rhymes ; his great 
cunbition is to be elected a member of a 
literary institution, formed in the village 
where he resides; and, to effect his ob¬ 
ject, he enlists in his service Sir Simon, 
whose success, in carrying the election 
in favor of tlie son of Crispin is to be 
rewarded with the band of the amiablg 
Harriet Heeltap; but Sir Simon’s med¬ 
dling disposition evorturns the slioe- 
maker’s scheme. He unwittingly ad¬ 
vances the interests of Alarcourt, the 
favorite lover of Harriet, and, by bis 
blundering, causes bis intended fatberi. 
in-law to lose bis election. The piece 
concludes with the union of Harriet and 
Mareourt, to uhicli Sir Simon, who is 
as good-natured as he is eccentric, w’ill- 
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ingly assents. * There is a great deal of 
pleasant ajuivoque and ready linmor in 
this farce; and strict justice is done to 
it by the efforts of Liston, the supporter 
of the claims of Reason, and Farron, 
the dabbler in Rhyme. 

A drama, entitled Charles XII,, or 
(he Sics'c of Stralsand, has been very 
successful. The author (or, as some 
say, the borrow'er) is Mr. I*lanch6. 
'I'he story is by no means unintiTCsting. 
Major Vanberg has been acciisi'd of 
treasonable correspondence with the 
unfortunate Livonian, Patkul, who was 
delivered up by Augustus, king of 
Saxony, to lllrailes Xil. in violation of 
the law of nations, and cruelly put to 
death. Tbrougb the influence of an 
enemy high in the council of rejjeiicy, 
Vanberg is condenineil, during the 
absence of Charles, to j erpetual banish¬ 
ment; but, trusting that be shall be 
able to jirove bis innocence on the 
king’s return to Sweden, he re-crosses 
the frontier, and takes refuge in a se¬ 
questered village in the islanuof Ungen, 
U’borc bis foster-brother, Adam Uruck, 
resides, w’bo sends ^ivately for the 
major’s dauglitcrTTITrica, and, to baffle 
suspieion, sets them up in the little inn 
of the place. Charles at last returns 
from Turkey, and repairs to Slralsuiid, 
where be is besieged by tin- Danes and 
Prussians. The former threatening a 
descent on llugen, the king secretly 
crosses the strait of (Jelex, and, un¬ 
known to any of the inhabitants, arrives 
at the village where Vanberg has turned 
innkeeper, and takes up his abode in 
the lioiise. Charles, having been absent 
over since the age of seventeen, is 
scarcely recollected on bis return by 
any of bis subjects; and this circum¬ 
stance involves him in a series of whim¬ 
sical adventures, wliicb end in bis being 
arrested by a meddling burgomaster, as 
the traitor Vauborg. His rank, however, 
is discovered, and he is joined in the 
field by Vanberg, by w'bose efforts his 
life is saved in the ensuing battle. A 
full jiardon is then granted to the major; 
and bis friend Mervelt is promoted, and 
rewarded with the hand of Ulrica. 

Mr. ji'arren, in his looks and dress, 
resembled the royal Swede, as repre¬ 
sented in several ^laintings. Liston, as 
Urock, was a laughter-loving and good- 
hearted farmer. Miss Ellen Tree gave 
interest to the cli.iractcr of Ulrica, and 
Miss Love not dnly acted the part of the 
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iarmer’a dau|!fhtcr with great vivacity, 
but sang in a very pleasing style. 

COVENT-OAKDEN THEATRE. 

The story of Patient Griselda, which 
Chaucer’s “ Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale,” 
as well as less worthy versions of it, 
have made familiar in England for a 
long period, has been dramatised with 
some address and ability. The tifle 
given to the present production is 
tFoman's Love, or the Triumph of 
Patience. The piece opens at that part 
of the narrative where the dufee of 8a> 
luzzo puts in practice his project for 
divorcing his duchess, and sending her 
hack to the obscure station from which 
his passion had drawn her eighteen 
years Sbeforc. They have had one 
child, a daughter, wlio in her infancy 
had been stolen, as was supposed, by 
robbers. This daughter had been edu¬ 
cated at the court of Bologna, and her 
undiscovered father now solicits her 
hand. The duke of Bologna, who is 
acquainted with his real design, accedes 
to Itis request, and sets out for Saluzza 
with his y(*ung ward. The duchess is 
divorced in open court, lays down her 
royal state at the duke’s feet, and retires 
to her father’s cottage. Here the duke, 
after a short tinie, seeks her, tries her 
patieticc by informing her of his inten¬ 
tion of taking anotlier wife, and re¬ 
quests her to he present at the cere¬ 
mony of his marriage, to initiate his 
inexperienced bride in the duties of her 
new station. To these unreasonable 
requests, the patient Bianca (the name 
of Griselda is, for no good reason, 
dropped) consents. He begs her to 
come in the rustic garb for which she 
has exchanged her royal ndtes, and to 
this also she yields. The last trial is 
that in which he places the daughter on 
his throne, and desires Bianca to say 
whether the bride is not beautiful. She 
replies still vvitii a constant and endu¬ 
ring spirit. Tiien comes her triumph; 
he reveals to her that tliis young prin¬ 
cess is her own long-lost daughter, and 
that he has put her alfoctions to this 
severe test merely to be sure that they 
were fixed upon himself alonq—upon 
his person, and not upon his state. 

Mr. Kemble played the duke, and 
Miss Jarman was his most patient con¬ 
sort. He acted, notwithstanding his 
ajiparent illness, with considerable spi¬ 
rit, and did every thing for the part, 
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which indeed is worthy of his exertions. 
I n the scene of divorce, he kept up a 
dignity in his moodiness, which was well 
imagined, and without witich the outrage 
on his lady’s feelings would have seemed 
too gross. In the scene in which he tries 
her by his most unreasonable requests, 
the contrast between his assumed indif¬ 
ference and his real affection,—his hope 
that she may stand the trial, and his 
fear that she may falter,—was managed 
with a very delicate and masterly skill. 
Miss Jarman also distinguished herself 
as the duchess. She displayed a dig¬ 
nified simplicity, and great sensibility, 
which made her part very effective, and 
procured for her very general and merited 
applause. Mr. Warue acted Aurelio, a 
hrolher of Bianca, a character which is 
introduced to relieve the tediousness of 
the action, which otherwise would de¬ 
pend entirely on the duke and duchess. 
He is an impetuous young man, whose 
affection for his sister induces him to 
remonstrate somewhat unceremoniously 
with the duke for his treatment of her. 
There is a good scene between him and 
the duke, in which the latter replies to 
his passionate reproaches by cool sar¬ 
casms, until he is thrown off' his guard 
by a hint from his angry antagonist that 
his lost daughter has been murdered.— 
The hurst of passion with which tfie 
duke repels this insinuation was admir¬ 
ably given by Mr. Kemble. The dia¬ 
logue is good, very smooth and fluent, 
and occasionally rises to poetry. A 
spei'ch in which Bianca takes her leave 
after the divorce, and a description which 
a courtier gives to the duke of her re¬ 
turn home, are very well written. The 
dresses and the scenery are appropriate 
and elegant. 

Mr. Kean has attempted a new cha¬ 
racter, for which some pretended that 
he was unfit. He lately performed the 
difficult part of Virgiiiius, and, in the 

f irpgress of his task, ivas encouraged by 
oud applause. He was, perhaps, as 
perfect in the words of the part us we 
ever remember him to have been in 
any; and, as a whole, he played it 
nearly as well as he would have done 
in the meridian of his glory. Yet his 
performance was inferior to the mas¬ 
terly portrait stamped upon our hearts 
by Mr. Macready. That gentleman’s 
personation of Virginius is allowed on 
all hands to be his chef d'oeuvre. He 
has made the character his own, and we 
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have no hope of seein? an approach 
to his excellence in it: but, when Mr. 
Kean’s Virginias is called a failure, we 
think the term harsh and inapplicable. 
He has not failed in the part; but he 
cannot act it so well as Mr. Macrcady. 
He has, however, afforded us this gra¬ 
tification—the proof that he is still able- 
to study a new part, and execute it in a 
worthy of his established fame. 

The musical farce of the Sultan, in 
which Mrs. Jordan figured as the Eng¬ 
lish slave, has been transformed into 
the Sublime and licautiful; but the, 
new version does not improve the 
piece either in the wit and interest of 
the dialogue, or in the efleut which the 


several incidents are calculated to pro¬ 
duce. The principal alteration consists 
in the introduction of some tolerable 
music by Mr. A. Lee, and in the as¬ 
signment of the melody to the keeping 
of Madame Vestris, Miss Hughes, ana 
Mr. Wood. Keeley had a comic pait 
assigned to him,—that of prime minister 
of the Seraglio, into which he infused 
a large portion of his extraordinary 
humor. Madame Vestris sang and 
played with her accustomed sweetness 
and animation, and Miss Hughes, al¬ 
though she did not act remarkably well, 
distinguished herself by her musical 
skill and taste. One of the airs allotted 
to this lady we subjoin. 


“ ’Twas in the winter dreary. 
Young Cupid, wet and cold. 
With flagging wings quite weary. 
His piteous story told. 

The sun of Iiope is gone. 
And left me all alone > 


For hope alone can warm. Love, 
And point his thrilling dart; 
Despair alone can harm. Love, 
Or chill a lover’s heart. 


Then plume thy wings again, Love, 
Hope’s sunny rays I feel: 

In this fond bosom reign. Love, 
And all thy sorrows heal.” 


THE ENGLISH OPEKA'HOUSE. 

Some of the pupils in the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Music iiaving evinced dramatic 
capabilities in addition to their musiral 
attainments. Signor dc Regnis has re¬ 
peatedly brought them forward at this 
iiuuse for the gratification of the public. 
He gave to bis young friends an ex¬ 
ample of talent by acting the part of 
Figaro; and they performed the other 
characters in the opera with a sidrit 
more than juvenile. Jj’lnganiio Felice 
was the next piece which he selected i'^r 


representation; but he thought proper 
to extend it from one act to two, and his 
additions a*nswered the purpose of dis¬ 
playing more effectively the abilities of 
the youthful dramatis person cb. Miss 
(diilde, as Isabella, not only sang well, 
but exhibited an ease in her deportment, 
and an expression in her acting, which 
the audience readily applauded. The 
orchestra was conducted entirely by the 
pupils of the aeademy, who evinced 
their proficiency in instrumental execu¬ 
tion. 


JFajSiitoitjSE* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENIIRAVINGS. 
arstiiNa costume. 

'I’nis dress consists of a frock of white crepe-Aerophane over a slip of l^ink 
satin 
a ruche i 
a pointed 
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manchcron ornaments enojaltots, formed of two frills of blond. Across the bust 
of the corsage, is a drapery d la Sevi^ni, with an antique ruby brooch in the 
centre, set round with pearls. A dress bat of white crape is crowned with large 
dowers of the convolvulus species, full-blown pink puppies, and hare-bells: on 
the left side is a rosette of blue satin riband, and on the right, under the brim 
next to the hair, are several pink satin leaves clustered. The necklace is of pearls, 
fastened in front by an antique brooch of jewels: the ear-pendants are of gold, and 
very broad bracelets of .the same are f^q^teiied by a medalion, set round with 
pearls. A drapery scarf, of the same gauze as that which composes the flounce, 
IS occasionally worn with this dress. 


VAHHIAGH UHUSS. 

This, with some becoming alterations, is the Witzchuura-pelisse; and that tvhicii 
we have the pleasure of presenting a, /af•simile of to our readers, is of light ]a> 
vender satin, with a very broad border of ermine. The sleeves are en giffotf 
moderate in size, and terminated by a cufT of satin, with a row of small buttons, 
set close together on the outside of the arm. 'I'be body is made plain, without 
any cpllar; but a double colerettc-pelerine, in Vandyck points, and of very tine 
lace, fulls over the shoulders and bust, and is separated from a narrow triple lace 
ruff by a sautoir of blue silk. The bat worn with this dress is of lavender ffros 
de JVaples, bound with vermilion-colored satin, and tastefully trimmed in Tung 
loop-bows of variegated riband, the strings of which float loose. 


MONTHLY CALKNDAH OF FASHION. 

Fashion often abounds in seeming 
novelty; yet, like our habitable globe, 
she revolves on one axis, and wheels 
round, from one century to another, the 
modes of past ages: some of our pre¬ 
sent costumes bear a strong resemblance 
to those of the ancient Gauls, and to the 
more refined kind of attire worn by the 
Homan ladies. The records of Fashion 
seem therefore to border more on clas¬ 
sical history, than a subject, apparently 
futile and whimsical in itself, might lead 
us to expect. 

Cachemirc shawls, clokes, and silk 
and cloth pelisses, are the favorite en¬ 
velopes for out-door costume; and a 
fashionable promenade dress, fur young 
persons especially, is a gown of fine 
merino, of a bright ruby or other rich 
colour, made partially high, with a 
Russian mantelet-pelerine of valuable 
fur, generally the black Muscovy fox or 
Ivnx. The dress is trimmed at the bor¬ 
der of the skirt with three broad bias 
folds, and these are stiffened with buck¬ 
ram ; the sleeves are in the ancient chi- 
valric form. 

The black velvet bonnets now worn 
are most elegant; no gaudy flowers, 
no hearse-like plumes, nod ofer them; 
they are simply and becomingly trim¬ 
med with bows of black satin and vel¬ 
vet. They are not immoderate as to 
size, and, when well put on, rather on 
one bide, they are highly becoming. 

r 


Though colored hats and bonnets are 
little worn, we saiv one of the latter 
lately, on the head of a lady of fii- 
shioii, which we much admired ; it was 
of slate-colored vehet, lined with pink ; 
and satin ribands of the same color, ^ 
sewed to bias strips of velvet, were i 
formed into bows, and disposed about 
the crown with much taste. Green 
velvet hats, adorned with satin pufis'bf 
Parma violet, have sometimes appeared 
in carriages. 

The mildness of the weather, during 
a great part of December, rendered the 
chintz dress still a favorite article for 
the fire-side, it is an expensive dress, 
hnt it does not look so well as a silk 
of the slightest kind and lowest price. 
So very fashionable is satin, tliat many 
ladies who can afford it, have high 
dresses of this beautiful material for 
home costume; but very different are 
the satin dresses for the splendid dinner 
or evening party; they have either short 
sieeves or long white sleeves of the 
richest blond, and are cut away from 
rthe shoulders, so that there is nothing 
seen of the robe except what constitutes 
the corsage and the skirt. 

'i'lie tasteful caps d la Psyche^ con¬ 
tinue to enjoy a high degree of favor. 
There are not many faces to which they 
are adapted; tliey require much ex¬ 
pression and vivacity of ciffintenance, ■ 
features rather strongly marked, a long 
and gracefully-turned neck, and a tall 
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ffood figure. The grand requisite, 
therefore, is to know liow to put tliern 
on with taste; otiterwise they arc the 
most crazy>]ooking things which can 
be imaginitd, and the wildness is in¬ 
creased, which may seem extraordinary, 
if they are not placed very much oa. 
one side; but, when these essentials 
are combined, with the hair well dress¬ 
ed, a few rose-buds peeping out among 
the curls over each ear, they form a 
captivating head-dress. They are of 
white blond, and the butterfly-wings of 
that fine material, as they spread their 
fan-like ornaments on each side of the 
cap’s summit, are so light and zephyr- 
• like, that, over a pair of bright eyes, 
the fair wearer appears indeed like 
Psyche—all soul. 

Turbans, of a very neat kind, having 
the appearance of a dress-cap, are worn 
by matrons, both in full and half-dress; 
we should like them hotter if they were 
. more in the Turkish form; but the 
newest we have seen are rather in a 
pyramidal shape. They are made of 
white gauze, richly striped or figured 
in various hues : the stripes arc of satin, 
and the flowers in brocade. A kind of 
cap, without a caul, is very fashionable; 
this is like the Psyche cap, placed much 
on., one side. Long strings of very 
broad riband, or lappets of blond or 
gauze, are woru dependent from all 
caps; and many ladies wear them on 
turbans, although this practice in a 
great measure destroys the effect of that 
pleasing head-dress. Caps for home 
costume are chiefly of blond, trimmed 
with puffs and bows of colore^jrauze 
ribana; many of these iiavt^i|mrcd 
cauls of satin. When yoau^^dies 
wear only their hair, it is generally 
arranged in ringlets i la Vandyck^ or 
in rich clusters of small curls on each 
side of the face: tlie long hair behind 
is firmly plaited, and then wound round 
in a circle, and fastened at the back ^ 

I the iiead, a la Cleopatra. 

The prevailing colors for dresses," 
mantles, and jielisses, are olive-brown, 
.sage-leaf-green, milk-cliocolate, ruby, 
fawn-color, and silver-grey; for tur¬ 
bans, bats, and bonnets, amber, ctherial 
blue, slale-color, pink, and inarsbmal-/ 
low-blosso^. 

MODES P.i IS IE XiVES. 

Scaup shawls are worn at the Tnstitut 
and other public meetings, with boa- 
tippets of marten’s skin. Many ladies 


have their tippets of this kind, of swan’s- 
down ; marten, however, appears likely 
to prevail during the winter. The Cache- 
mire shawls are worn crossed over the 
chest. Clokes are very general. 

Uonnets are of gros dc JVaples, plush 
silk, and velvet, and some are orna¬ 
mented with flowers or feathers. Black 
satin hats are trimmed with ponceau 
ribands striped with black; the loops 
are very long the bottom of the 
crown, btU diminish gradually as they 
approach roe summit. A hat of yellow 
satin has been seen with a border of 
branches of palm, embroidered at the 
edge of the brim, in ponceau silk; a 
broad bias band surrounded the crown, 
fastened hy rosettes of satin. Hats of 
black velvet prevail much; they are 
sometimes trimmed with colored riband, 
with very long strings of the same,— 
When flowers are added, they are very 
small. • 

Dresses of spotted poplin of pome¬ 
granate-red are very fasliiunable; the 
corsage is made with a point, a la Marie 
Stuart, and tiie border trimmed with 
two flounces. Poplin dresses of a pon¬ 
ceau color are generally bordered with 
two flounces of white blond. Dresses 
of fine white India muslin arc worn at 
concerts by very young ladies. Some 
are made low, and much cut away from 
the shoulders; others are partially high. 
The sleeves are long, and d, la Marie, 
with the fuHness confined in three places 
at equal distances. Japanese gauze 
dresses, both striped and plain, are much 
in vogue for halls and evening-parties; 
they have several bias folds at the bor¬ 
der, reaching as high as the knee: the 
sleeves are short. 

Diess hats of white satin are adorned 
witli two white esprit feathers, and also 
with those of the heron. Black velvet 
hats, with long white ostrich plumes, 
are worn at the theatres. Ladies who 
wear their haii^ uncovered, have it ele¬ 
gantly arranged witiiout flowers, and, 
in ful'l dress, they adorn it with pearls, 
diamonds, and cameos. Arrows, formed 
of various precious stones, are favorite, 
ornaments on the hair. Velvet toques of 
a pomegftnate line are decorated with 
fire-colored feathers. Large berets of 
the same tint, placed very backward, 
and inucli on one side, exhibit a long 
white feather, fastened by a button of 
gems. White Iffeze ribands, with co¬ 
lored patterns, ail^ften mingled among 
the hair. 
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BIRTOS. 

A SON and heir to the countess 
Gowersons to the wives of the rev. 
R. L. Adams, the rev. G. Fielding, 
Mr. J. II. Foley, M.P., Mr. 0. R. 
Cole, Sis^nor ^Feroni, Mr. W. G. Skene, 
Mr. Richard Kirwan.^fr. Charles iMor- 
gdo of Rnperra, captain W, Childers 
of the army, and captain Hc^ett of the 
navy. 

Daughters to the countess of Kinnoul 
and the ladies Braybrooke and Suihcld, 
and to the wives of the rev. Dr. Jones, 
the hon. C. Langdale, Sir C. Smith, 
Mr. G. Morgan, M.P., the rev. W. H. 
Wilkinson, the rev. H. 13. Graham, 
Mr. K. Crosier Sherwood, Mr. Ford 
Barclay, lieutenant Corncck of the navy, 
Mr. T. Diidield, Mr. H. dc Pcira, and 
Mr. R. Butler Mac-Kenna. 

MABHIJ Gsa. 

Mr. Manners Sutton, speaker of the 
house of commons, to Mrs. Home 
Purves. 

Lord Perceval, to Lonise Mario, 
youngest daughter of the count d’Or- 
selet. 

Mr. J. Forbes, M.P,, to the daughter 
of Mr. H. L. Hunter. 

Mr. D. C. Wrungham, private secre¬ 
tary to the earl of Aberdeen, to the 
second daughter of the late Mr. W. 
Fawkes. 

Mr, H. Maxwell, M.P., to the daugh- 
ter of lord Le Despenser. 

Licutcnant-colunel Sir W. Herrics, to 
Miss Mary Frances Crompton. 

The rev. Dr. Jermyn, to the second 
daughter of the rev. Dr. Ply. 


The rev. P. Hewet, to the youngest 
da^hter of general Duff. 

Tlie rev. S. Evans, to Miss Philips 
of Dulwich. 

The rev. T. Nicholl, to the widow of 
the rev. H. Kett. 

DEATHS. 

In his 50t]i jear, Hans Francis, earl 
of Huntingdon. 

* Sir O. East, at the age of 65 years. 

Sir J. Thomas, in his 84th year. 

Mr. Curwen, member of parliament 
for Cumberland. 

Major-general Ambrose, formerly 
O’Farrel. 

The rev. Mr. Dymoke, the king’s 
champion. 

The rev. C. Le-Fevre. 

The eldest son of colonel Gore Langton. 

1 n consequence of a fall down stairs. 
Dr. Pearson, the physician. 

Lady Harriet Anne Barbara Sullivan, 
in her 69th year. 

At the age of 93 years, the mother of 
Mr. W. H. Fcllowes, M.P. i 

Mrs. Woodthorpe, wife of the town-< 
clerk of London. 

The niece of the rev. .lohn Weslfy, 
founder of the sect of Methodists. 

Julia, daughter of the late Sir James 
Lamb. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fisher, sister-in-law 
to the late bishop of Salisbury. 

The widow of alderman Combe. 

Mrs. Fane, daughter of Sir B. Hob- 
house. 

Al-Stt^lban’s, Mrs. Harrison. 

Arl|wth-Lambetb, the wife of Mr. 
W. C. Hood. 

Mr. Luke Hansard, the bookseller. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* 

1 HE verses “ to the Memory of Miss Rolls” are sufficiently interesting to ^ 
cJiiim a place in our miscellany ; but th^y cannot be inserted before a new year 
Jwwns upon our labors. 

B e are willing to admit “ Tell me not,” on the condition stated by our 
correspondent E. D. 

1 f we could, with all oAr acuteness, make sense of the verses of Reginald 
Augustine, we would introduce his “ Bridal Flowers” to the notice of such of 
our readers as expect or wish to become brides. ^ 

. . Lacey’s Wintry Sonnet will not be out of season, if we find a place 
lor It in our next num^b 

on thatTubject”™^^^P^*”^**'’ Serena, too nearly resembles Haylcy’s poem 
The Yellow Dwarf i" accepted on the proposed terms. 
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Acadomy of Arts, the Royal, 273, 326 

-of Music, 49, 330, 665 » 

Actress, the married, J23 
Africa, a new settlement in, 136 ; scene 
in an African desert, 194; travels in 
northern Africa, 524 

Air and ocean, wonders of,309; an eques¬ 
trian ascent into the air, 437 
Ambition, essay on, 1,32 
America, South, travels in, 26; a North- 
Aincrican ball, 239 ; a visit to Central 
America, 240; a bridal in the early 
settlements, 461; notions of the Ame¬ 
ricans, 467; the American Fortune- 
Teller, 522 

Amulet for the year 1829, .571 

Anecdotes,-of the Austrian emperor 

and the young Napoleon, 19 ; of Uoyer, 
the ruler of St. Domingo, 23 ; of lord 
Byron, 38; of George 111., 91; of 
Gay and Pope, ibid, of Horne Tooke, 
^92 ; of Sheridan, ibid, of Gainsborough 
and Bach, 93; of the carl of Sand¬ 
wich, 1.57; of Gray the poet, and the 
hishop.s Hurd and VVarburton, li>8 ; of 
Rossini's wife,417 ; of Camporcse and 
Pasta, 418 ; of Velluti, 419 ; of the 
emperor Alexander, 439; of various 
artists, 608 

Angelo,the fencing-master, reminiscences 
of. 91 

Angling, Sir II. Davy’s defence of, 373 
Anglo-Irish, the modern, 511 
Arabs charaeleri.sed, 526 
Archers, female, 381 
Architecture, beauties of, 150, 268 
Artists, Society of Rritisli, 216 ; exhibi¬ 
tions by particular artists, 48, 218, 
.328, 38.5, 440, 497 

Arts, stale of the fine, 48, 162, 215, #74, 
326, .385, 497, 554, 610. 661 
Astroiioiiiical fancies, 648 * 

Asia, Minor, travels in, 191 
Austria as it is, 79 

Ay ton. Miss,professional character of,325 

Baba, adventures of Hajji, 349 
Bacon, legend of the friar, 61 / 

Barrymore's amusements and revels, 94 
Beauclerk’.s account of the Moors and 
their country. 409 

Beaumont, Sir George, character of, 646 
Beauty, the spinster, 479; Knglish, 
Scotch, and Irish beauty, 62.5 


Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal-Green, 611 
Begnis, Roiizi dc, 417 
Beltrami's pilgrimage in Europe and 
America, 82 

Bengal, an evening walk in, 254 
Biographical sketches, 47,151, I6I, 198, 
369,583 ^ 

Bird-Story, 48.3 
Birth, remarks on high, 617 
Bishop, the composer, 161 
Blanc, Mont, described, .357 
Bloomfield, the poet, 104 
Bonaparte and Byron, dialogue between, 
281, 365 

Bride, a drama, 420 
Bridegroom, the unfortunate, 10.3 
Brunswick, mission to New, 193 
Burns, life of the poet, 198 
Byron, lord, anecdotes of, 38; his powers 
undervalued by Hunt, 39 ; a letter from 
the bard, 384 

Canning, character of the minister, 640 
Canongate Chronicles, 42; tlic second 
series, 262, 376, 4.31,551 
Captive, misery of one, 142 ; the Sici¬ 
lian capfivc, 415 'I 
Card-playing, remarks on, 207 
Carne’s 'rales of the West, 629 
Carron-Side, an opera, 276 
Catholic question, 378, 5.5,3, 607 
Chantrey, the sculptor, 610 
Clicerfnlne.ss recomRieiided, 6.32 
Chief, the Highland, 496 
Clirislmas well spent, 62.3 ; a poem on 
that festival, 657 
Circassians, account of, 21 
Clifford lamily, 130 
Clubs, remarks on English, 8i 
Cock’s shrill clarion, 47 
Coleridge’s Fragments of a .Tournev, 
571 

Colleges, the rival, 3.37 
Cullingwood, letters by lord, 44, lOl 
Columbus, W. Irving’s life of, M.5 
Comedies, various, 107, 331, 4-1.3, .500, 
556, 611, 613 
Comets expected, 597 
Continental recollections, 227 
Contradiction, spirit of, 603 
Controversy, hydraulic, 375 
Coquette, portrait of one, 172 
Cornish Miners, 67 

Coxe, the, life of the rev. William, 426 
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Crndock's Memoirs, conti.iuatiou of, 157 
Ooppy, an Irish talc, 340 
Cummer or Cymmer, tha abbot of, 113 
Customs, uatioual, 206 

Dalkeith, the Tailor of, 233 
Dancing, present state of, .573 
Deluge described, 497 
Despair, ferocity of, 209 
Diary, or progressive notices and obser- 
Talions, 45, 104, 159, 213, 271, 318, 
.378, 436, 495, .552, 606, 669 
Diorama, the new, 218 
Discoveries, wonderful, 599, 600 
Dispute, theatrical, 319 
Disguise, a tale, 427, 486, 544 
Draina.-'See Theatres. 

Earthquake, spirited description of one, 
242 

Ebers® History of the Opera-house for 
seven years, 416 

Edldiard the Black Prince, a borrowed 
play, 106 

Elizabeth, queen, tyranny of, 401 
Englishman, a satire, 628 
Entertainment, princely, 379 ^ 
Esquimaux tribes, 323 

Fair-one, the unbending, 5.35 
Farces, new, 107, 220, 388, 498, 501 
Farewell, a Clown’s, 161 
Fashions in dress, English and French. 
63, 109, 165, 221, 277, 3.'J3, 389, 445, 
' 501, 567, 614, 066 
— .. ..—, conversation between ladies of, 
17; a laghionable party, 172 
Faust, character and conduct of, 237 
Fernando-Po, account of the isle of, 136 
Festivities, civic, 608 
F6to champetre, 320 

Forget-me-not for 1829, .545 ; the Ju¬ 
venile Forget-me-not, 690 
Franklin’s expedition to thcPolarSea,322 
French society, pictures of, 371, 435; 
French plays performed in England, 
108, 386 

Futurity, inusings on, 574 

Gall, the craniologist, 583 
Genius, tale of a modern, or history of 
Mr. Pennie. 73 ; the pains of genius, 195 
Genoa, the pirate of, 498 
Gentility, ancient, 393 
Geology, conversations on, 493 
Glee-inaide.i’s lay, .361 
Gold, the broken, 311 
Gomez, a Spanish romance, 181 
Grace, obsenations on, 561 . 

Grandfather’s Tales, 661 ^ 

Graves, the divided, 364 
Grey, story of lady Catharine, 401 
Gulston’s (Miss) autobiography, 266 

Handsome man, a character, 568 
Ilarewood, village of, 579 
Ifayti, slate of the island, 23 


History, Neele’s Romance of, 97 ; the 
philosophy of history, 598 ; notices in 
natural history, 648 
Hoods, the white, a romance, 404 
Hook’s Sayings and Doings, the third 
series, 126 

Hope, fallacy of, 141 
Hospitality, royal, 329 
Hour too many, 545 
Huber, the naturalist, 602 
Huntsman, the gored, 32 

India, the English in, 185; travels in that 
country, b^fcishop Heber, 187 
,Institution, the British, 162, 216; the 
London, ,381 

Intellect, march of, 292, 579 
Ireland, state of the people of, 211, 496 
Italy, residence in, 77 ; the Italian bro¬ 
thers, 458 

January and May, 1.55 
Jokes, &c. 46, 72, 91, 126, 157,215, 376, 
423, 588, 603 

Katharine, a tale, 562 

Keepsake, an embellished miscellany, .32 

Khnrasan, a tale of, 295 

Lacing, tight, condemned, .381 
Ladies finely complimented in an old . 
comedy, 208 ; a satire upon them ibid. J 
addresses lo young lauies, 307, 577 ; < I 
remarkable insanity of a young female, ^ 
438 

Ledyard, the adventurer, memoirs of, ,5lb 
Liberal opinions, progress of, 214 ; essay 
on liberality of mind, 315 
Life, jtrivalc, remarks on, 1 ; life and 
death, 534 ; the feast of life, 635 
Liverpool, life of the earl of, 638 
London nt midnight, 253; a sketch of 
that city and its concerns, 455 
Love, decline of, 29; death of true love, 

87; language of that passion, 140; 
philosophic love, 1.53 ; fatal love, 230 ; 
conjugal affection, 31.3 ; the betrothed 
lovers, ,346 ; flight of love, 412; the 
lover’s lament, 413 ; love and madness, 

495 ; true nature of love, 627 ; its 
effects, 634 

Lucy and her Bird, 634 

Mahmoud, the grand signor, 299 
Maid, confessions of an old, 205 ; the 
peerless maiden, 363 ; the maiden aunt, 

419 

Man, the incombustible, 380 
Muniar, II. Montgomery’s, 604 
Mankind, inequality of, 484 
Maria of Pol stead, 438 
Marriage, remarks on, 169 ; OM in high 
life, 290 ; a Russian marriage, .531 
Mars, Mademoiselle, a celebrated ac¬ 
tress, 386 

Mary of Scotland, lamentation of, 85; 
her pretensions to beauty adjusted, 4,32 
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Matrimonial recollections, 57B; rules for 
sweetening matrimony, 638 
May, invocation to, 252 
Melo-dramatic pieces, 219, 387, 388 
Merchant, adventures of a British, 3 ; 

the merchant of Damascus, 518 
Mexico, new travels in, 245, 301 
Mill, the haunted, 514 
Milton and Galileo, interview between, 
339 

Mind, estimate of the human, 434 
Miser, a notorious, 439 
Missisippi, source of the river, 84 
Mitford, Miss, characterised, 90 
Munster, the green-eyed,-^ comedy, 443 
Montgomery, poems by Robert, 538 , 

Month, notices for each, 45, 104,159,213, 
271, 318, .378, 436, 495, 5.52, 606, 669 
Mosquito king and court, 243 
Mourner’s Lay, 196 

Musical performances and publications, 
49, 106, 218,275, 3*0, 385, 498, 6I^>; 
—a, ramble among the German inusi- 
(^iXis, 354 ; the Musician of Augsburg, 
5 to ; present state of music, 573 

Naples, satirical description of, 305 
Neele, Henry, biographical sketch of, 
152 

Night-Journey of a poet, 533 
Nineveh, Fall of,—a picture and a poem, 
328, 639 

Nollekens and hi.s times, 643 
.Northcote’s Fables, 143 

O’Briens and O’Flalicrtys, 7 
oncer, journal of a military, 505 
Operas, various, 50, 106, 276, 441, 443, 
498, 662 

Opulence, modern, 393 

Painters in Water-Colors, society of, 217 
Pantomimes, new, 50, 52, 

Parry’s attempt to reach the North Pole, 
133 

Pedro, don, and his daughters, 433 
Pelham, a novel, 318 
Perlet, an able French comedian, 108 
Petersburg described, .528 
Planchd’s Voyage down the Danube, 475 
Players, the strolling, 71 
Pleasure, social, 207 
Poetesses, Britisli living, 90 
Poetry and pliilosopby contrasted, 580* 
Popanilla, voyage of Captain, 3.53 
Port-au-Prince, description of, 24 » 

Portraits in high life, 18 
Preaching, evangelical, 587 
Public affairs, 1, 105, 159, 214, 271, 318, 
437, 607 

Pyrenees, the French,407 

Quackery in England, 96 
Queen, a young, 552 

Rajpout bards, fame of, 190 
Ramond, the baron, 585 
Reasoning, process of, 202 


Reviews, short, of new publications, 210, 
317, 433, 539,586, 655 
Kienzi,atragedy, 555; some of its scenes, 
591 

Rings, exchange of, 62 ; moral influence 
of the wedding ring, 257 
Robber, the Indian,—a Sanscrit play, 258 
Romans, modern, customs of, 78 
Romances, early prose, 59; a modem 
Spanish one, 181 
Roui, a fashionable novel, 175, 

Royer, the Red, an American story, 13 
Russia, travels in, 20 
Russian Brothers, a tragedy, 51; new 
travels in Russia, 528, 589 

Sabbath-bell, 256 
Salathiel, a romantic story, 248 
Savary’s Memoirs, 539 
Self-devotiou, 308 

Sermons, two, by Sir Walter Scott, 260 
Sbakspeure, graphic illustrations of, 329 
Sheridan, drcilcry of, 92 
Showing-otf, a modern practice, 549 ^ 
Siam, travels in, 473 

Soldier’s Return, 88 ; the Soldiers’ Stra¬ 
tagems* a comedy, 613; the Soldier's 
Wife, a tale, 564 
Song, a lover’s, 29 

Sontag, memoir of Mademoiselle, 212 
Sounds, use of, 57 

Spirit’s mysteries, 36 ; the land of spi¬ 
rits, 6.36 

Spring, mornings in, 129 
Stacl, Madame de, characterised by the 
duke of Rovigo, 424 ; her union with 
M. Rocca, 606 

Stag-Hunt, a remarkable one, 46 
Steam, progress of, 47 
Stewart, life of the professor, 537 
Sturms, ocdksional utility of, 600 
Stuart, story of Arabella, 312 
Student, miseries of one, 482 
Sun’s salulary influence, 89 
Surgeon’s Daughter, a tale, by Sir W. 
Scott, 42 

Theatre, the new Brunswick, dcslrojed 
by Arc, 160 ^ 

Theatres,—the King’s, 50, 106, 163, 219, 
275, 330, .386, 411 ; those of Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden, .50, 107, 164, 
219, 276, 331, 5.55, 611,663 ; the Eng¬ 
lish Opera-house, 108, .332, 387, 441, 
498 ; the Haymarket theatre, 388, 443, 
500 ; the minor theatres, 52, 389, 501 
Tit for Tat, an opera, 441 
Toleration, spirit of, .315 
Tragedies, new, 51, 164 
Trans-rlienane Memoirs, 588 
Traveling, directions for, 303 
Truth, Guesses at, 422, 601 

University of London, 607 
Ups and Downs, « comedy, 331 

Valentine, choied of one, 321 
Varieties,miscellaneous, 206,373,439,597 
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Vauxhall, entertainment at, .S89 
Verrey, Mademoiselle, fate of, 606 
Verses on a disappointment in love, 28 ; 
the warning voice, 29 ; the decline of 
love, ibid. ; the sword, 31 ; an address 
to a first-born child, 37 ; woman’s 
heart, 86 ; the wanderer’s return, 139 ; 
original of Cherry Kipe, 143 ; the rich 
and poor, 193 ; the sun-bcaro, 314; 
the field'flowers, 361 ; absence, 362; 
the age of fourteen, 363 ; chant over 
a body, 414 ; sympathy, an air, 5f5; 
the felon’s mother, 576 ; benevolence, 

Village, Miss Mitfurd’s, 58? 

Volume, the odd, 17B 

Walsh’s Travels in Turkey, 298 
Warwick, Wilmot, life and remains of, 
514 


Whitsuii-Eve, by Miss Milford, 269 
Wife and her gallant, 197 ; a wife in 
danger, 605 

Williams, notices respecting Helen Ma¬ 
ria, 151 

Wisdom, oriental, 209 
Woman’s heart, 86 ; records of women, 
311 ; Woman's Love, a play, 664 
Wooing, proper mode of, 273 
Wordsworth, a memoir of the poet, 47 
Writing, art of, 57 
Wuistan, story of the bishop, 97 
Wurtemberg, life of the queen of, 654 

Year, eve of tfe new, 636 
<Yes and No, a tale, 398 
York, New, a scene at, 494 

Zillah, a tale, 619 
Zoological notices, 244 
- 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


No. Page 

All ornamented Title * 1 

I. Interview between Middlrmas 
and the Widow,—third Il¬ 
lustration of the Chronicles 
of the Canongato 44 

Portrait of W'ordsworth, the 
Poet 47 


W’alkiiig Dress & Ball Costume 53 
II. The Unfortunate Bridegroom, 

—fourth Illustration of the 
Chronicles of tlie Canon- 


gate 103 

Portrait of Bloomfield, the 
Poet 104 

Carriage and Dinner-Party 
Dresses 110 

III. Love in the Bower,—first Il¬ 

lustration of Moore’s Na¬ 
tional Airs 156 

Portrait of Bishop, the Com¬ 
poser 161 

Walking and Evening Dresses 165 

IV. The Garland, or Love at the 

Garden-Gatc,-~- the second 
Illustration of the National 
Airs 210 

Portrait of Mademoiselle Son- 
tag 212 

Carriage and Evening Dresses 221 

V. Scene of Courtship,—third Il¬ 

lustration of the National 
Airs 273 

Dinner-Party and Evening 
Dresses 277 

VI. Choice of a Valentine—jQrst 


No. Page 


lihistration of the second 
Scries of the Canongate 
Chronicles 321 

Portrait of Miss Fanny Ayton 325 
Carriage and Evening Dresses 333 

VII. The Fair Maid of Perth and 

iier Lover 377 

Walking Co.stumc and Evening 
Dress 389 

Parisian Promenade Dross 39 • ’ 

VIII. The Fair Maid and Louise, 

endeavouring to relieve the ji. 
Prince of Scotland 432 

Carriage Costume and Even¬ 
ing Attire 44!> 

French Evening Dresses 446 

IX. The Fair Maid and the High¬ 
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